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PREFACE 


Béatrix was built up in the odd fashion in which Balzac 
sometimes did build up his novels, and which may be 
thought to account for an occasional lack of unity and 
grasp in them. The original book, written in 1838, and 
published with the rather flowery dedication ‘ to Sarah’ at 
the end of that year, stopped at the marriage of Calyste 
and Sabine. The last part, separately entitled Un Adultére 
Rétrospectif, was not added till six years later. It cannot 
be said to be either very shocking or very unnatural that 
the young husband should exemplify the truth of that 
uncomfortable proverb, Qui a bu boira ; and it is perhaps 
rather more surprising that Balzac should have allowed 
him to be ‘refished’ (as the French say) in a finally 
satisfactory condition by his lawful spouse. 

Still, I do not think the addition can be considered on 
the whole an improvement to the book, of which it is at 
the best rather an appendix than an integral part. The 
conception of Béatrix herself seems to have changed 
somewhat, and that not as the conception of her immortal 
namesake in Esmond and The Virginians changes, merely 
to suit the irreparable outrage of years. ‘The end has 
unsavoury details, which have not, as the repetition of them 
in more tragic form a little later in La Cousine Bette has, 
the justification of a really tragic retribution ; and a man 
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must have a great deal of disinterested good-nature about 
him to feel any satisfaction, or indeed to take much interest, 
in the restoration of the domestic happiness of two such 
persons as M. and Madame de Rochefide. Calyste du 
Guénic, whose character was earlier rather exaggerated, 
is now almost a caricature, and to me at least the thing 
is not much excused by the fact that it gives Balzac 
an opportunity of introducing his pattern gentleman- 
scoundrel, Maxime de Trailles, and his pet Bohemian, La 
Palférine. "The many-named Italian here indeed plays a 
comparatively benevolent part, as does Trailles ; but they 
are both as great ‘rafts’ and ‘ tigers’ as ever. 

The first and larger part of the book, on the other 
hand,—the book proper, as we may call it,—is a remark- 
able, a well-designed, and a very interesting study. It is not 
so much of an additional attraction to me, as it perhaps is 
to most people, that contemporaries, without much con- 
tradiction, or in all cases improbability, chose to regard 
the parts and personages of Félicité des Touches, Béatrix 
de Rochefide, Claude Vignon, and the musician Conti, 
as designed, and pretty closely designed, after George 
Sand, Madame d’Agoult (known as ‘ Daniel Stern’), 
Gustave Planche, the critic, and Liszt. As to the first 
pair, there can, of course, be no doubt; for Balzac, by 
representing ‘Camille Maupin’ as George Sand’s rival, 
and by introducing divers ingenious and legitimate adapta- 
tions of the famous she-novelist’s career, both invites, and in 
a way authorises, the attribution. There is nothing offen- 
sive in it; indeed, Félicité is one of the most effective and 
sympathetic of his female characters, and would always 
have been incapable of the rather heartless action by which 
the actual George Sand amused herself intellectually and 
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sentimentally with lover after lover, and then threw them 
away. Unless the accounts of Planche that we have are 
very unfair—and they possibly are, for he was a critic, 
and was particularly obnoxious to the extreme Romantic 
school, which was perhaps why Balzac liked him—Claude 
Vignon is a still more flattered portrait, though Balzac’s 
low, if not quite impartial, opinion of critics in general 
comes out in it. Conti may be fair enough for Liszt ; 
and if Béatrix is certainly a libel on poor Madame 
d’Agoult, it must be remembered that this later Madame 
de Staél was generally misrepresented in her lifetime, 
though since her death she has had more justice. 

The ‘key’-interest of books, however, is always a 
minor, and sometimes a purely illegitimate one. It ought 
to be sufficient for us that the interest of the quartette, 
even if there had been no such persons as George Sand, 
Daniel Stern, Planche, and Liszt in the world, would be 
very great, and that it is well composed with and main- 
tained by the accessory and auxiliary facts and characters. 
The picture of the Guénic household (which, after Bal- 
zac’s usual fashion, throws us back to Les Chouans, while 
Béatrix as a Castéran, and thus a connection of the luck- 
less Mlle. de Verneuil, is also connected with that book) 
may seem to some to be a little too fully painted ; it does 
not seem so to me. Whether, as hinted above, the 
character of Calyste has its childishness exaggerated or 
not, I must leave to readers to decide for themselves. His 
casting of Béatrix into the sea, besides being illegal, may 
seem to some extravagant; but it must be remembered 
that Balzac was originally writing when the heyday of 
the Romantic movement was by no means over, and 
when melodrama was still pretty fully in fashion. It is 
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difficult, too, to see what better contrast and uniting 
scheme for the contrasted worldlinesses of the four chief 
characters could have been devised; while the childishness 
itself is not inconceivable or unnatural in a boy brought 
up in a sort of household of romance by a heroic father 
and a doting mother, both utterly unworldly, his head 
being further fired by participation in actual civil war on — 
behalf of an injured princess, and his heart exposed with- 
out preparation to such different influences as those of 
Mlle. des Touches and of Béatrix. 

The contrast of the two ladies is also fine; indeed, 
Béatrix seems to me, though by no means Balzac’s most 
perfect work, to be an attempt in a higher style of novel 
writing than any other heroine of his. It is impossible not 
to suspect in Félicité, good, clever, and so forth as she is, 
a covert satire on the variety of womankind which had 
begun to be fashionable. The satire on the unamiable 
side of mere womanliness which the sketch of Béatrix 
contains is, of course, open and undeniable. I think that 
Thackeray has far excelled it, but I am not certain that he 
was not indebted to it as a pattern. The fault of the 
French Béatrix has been expressed by her creator on 
nearly the last page of the book. A woman sans coeur ni 
téte may do a great deal of mischief; but she cannot quite 
play the part attributed to Madame de Rochefide. 

The two first parts of Béatrix (in which Madame de 
Rochefide was at first called Rochegude) appeared in the 
Szécle during April and May 1839, with the alternative 
title ou les Amours Forcés, and they were published in book 
form by Souverain in the same year. "They were then 
divided briefly: the first part, which was called A/ceurs 
D? Autrefois in the Siécle, and Une Famille Patriarcale 
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in the book, had eight headed chapters; the second 
(Moeurs 2 Aujourdhui in the first, Une Femme Célébre in 
the second) eleven; and a third division, Les Rivalités, 
eight. As a Scene de la Vie Privée, which it became in 
1842, it had no chapters; it was little altered otherwise ; 
and the present completion was anticipated, though not 
given, in a final paragraph. It also had the simple title 
of Béatrix. ‘The completion itself did not appear till the 
midwinter (December-January) of 1844-45. It was first 
called Les Petits Maneges dune Femme Vertueuse in the 
Messager, and when, shortly afterwards, it was published 
by Chlendowski as a book, La Lune de Miel. In 
these forms it had fifty-nine headed chapters. In the 
same year, however, it became, with its forerunners, 
part of the Comédie, and the chapters were swept away 
throughout. 
G. $. 
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BEATRIX 
To Sarah. 


In clear weather, on the Mediterranean shore, 
where formerly your name held elegant sway, the 
waves sometimes allow us to perceive beneath the 
mist of waters a sea-fiower, one of Nature's master- 
pieces; the lacework of its tissue, tinged with 
purple, russet, rose, violet, or gold, the crispness of 
that living filagree, the velvet texture, all vanish 
as soon as curiosity draws it forth and spreads it 
on the strand. 

Thus would the glare of publicity offend your 
tender modesty; so, 1n dedicating this work to 
you, I must reserve a name which would indeed 
be its pride. But under the shelter of this half- 
concealment, your superb hands may bless it, your 
noble brow may bend and dream over it, your 
eyes, full of motherly love, may smile upon it, since 
you are here at once present and veiled. Like 
that gem of the ocean-garden, you will dwell on the 
fine white level sand where your beautiful life 
expands, hidden by a wave that is transparent 
only to certain friendly and reticent eyes. 

I would gladly have laid at your feet a work 
in harmony with your perfections ; but as that 
was impossible, I knew, for my consolation, that 
I was gratifying one of your instincts by offering 
you something to protect. 

De Balzac. 
A 
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PART I 
DRAMATIS PERSON, 


France, and more especially Brittany, still has some few 
towns that stand entirely outside the social movement 
which gives a character to the nineteenth century. For 
lack of rapid and constant communications with Paris, 
connected only by an ill-made road with the prefecture 
or chief town to which they belong, these places hear 
and see modern civilisation pass by like a spectacle; they 
are amazed, but they do not applaud ; and whether they 
fear it or make light of it, they remain faithful to the 
antiquated manners of which they preserve the stamp. 
Any one who should travel as a moral archzologist, and 
study men instead of stones, might find a picture of the 
age of Louis xv. in some village of Provence, that of the 
time of Louis x1v. in the depths of Poitou, that of yet 
remoter ages in the heart of Brittany. 

Most of these places have fallen from some splendour 
of which history has kept no record, busied as it is with 
facts and dates rather than manners, but of which the 
memory still survives in tradition; as in Brittany, where 
the character of the people allows no forgetfulness of any- 
thing that concerns the home country. Many of these 
towns have been the capital of some little feudal territory 
—a county or a duchy conquered by the Crown, or 
broken up by inheritors in default of a direct male line. 
‘Then, deprived of their activity, these heads became 
arms ; the arms, bereft of nutrition, have dried up and 
merely vegetate; and within these thirty years these 
images of remote times are beginning to die out and 
grow very rare. 

Modern industry, toiling for the masses, goes on 
destroying the creations of ancient art, for its outcome 
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was as personal to the purchaser as to the maker. We 
have products nowadays; we no longer have works. 
Buildings play a large part in the phenomena of retro- 
spection ; but to industry, buildings are stone-quarries 
or saltpetre mines, or storehouses for cotton, A few 
years more and these primitive towns will be trans- 
formed, known no more excepting in this literary 
iconography. 

One of the towns where the physiognomy of the 
feudal ages is still most plainly visible is Guérande. 
The name alone will revive a thousand memories in the 
mind of painters, artists, and thinkers, who may have 
been to the coast, and have seen this noble gem of 
feudality proudly perched where it commands the sand- 
hills and the strand at low tide, the top corner, as it 
were, of a triangle at whose other points stand two not 
less curious relics—le Croisic and le Bourg de Batz. 
Besides Guérande there are but two places—Vitré, in 
the very centre of Brittany, and Avignon in the south 
—which preserve their medieval aspect and features 
intact in the midst of our century. 

Guérande is to this day enclosed by mighty walls, its 
wide moats are full of water, its battlements are unbroken, 
its loopholes are not filled up with shrubs, the ivy has 
thrown no mantle over its round and square towers. It 
has three gates, where the rings may still be seen for 
suspending the portcullis; it is entered over drawbridges 
of timber shod with 1ron, which could be raised, though 
they are raised no longer. The municipality was blamed 
in 1820 for planting poplars by the side of the moat to 
shade the walk; it replied that on the land side, by the 
sand-hills, for above a hundred years, the fine long 
esplanade by the walls, which look as if they had been 
built yesterday, had been made into a mall overshadowed 
by elms, where the inhabitants took their pleasure. 

The houses have known no changes ; they are neither 
more nor less in number. Not one of them has felt on 
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its face the hammer of the builder, or the brush of the 
whitewasher, nor trembled under the weight of an added 
story. ‘They all retain their primitive character. Some 
are raised on wooden columns forming ‘rows,’ under 
which there is a footway, floored with planks that yield 
but do not break. The shop-dwellings are small and 
low, and faced with slate shingles. Woodwork, now 
decayed, has been largely used for carved window-frames ; 
and the beams, prolonged beyond the pillars, project in 
grotesque heads, or at the angles, in the form of fantastic 
creatures, vivified by the great idea of Art, which at that 
time lent life to dead matter. These ancient things, 
defying the touch of time, offer to painters the brown 
tones and obliterated lines that they delight in. 

The streets are what they were a hundred years ago. 
Only, as the population is thinner now, as the social stir 
is less active, a traveller curious to wander through this 
town, as fine as a perfect suit of antique armour, may 
find his way, not untouched by melancholy, down an 
almost deserted street, where the stone window-frames 
are choked with concrete to avoid the tax. This street 
ends at a postern-gate built up with a stone wall, and 
crowned by a clump of saplings planted there by the 
hand of Breton Nature—France can hardly show a 
more luxuriant and all-pervading vegetation. If he is 
a poet or a painter, our wanderer will sit down, absorbed 
in the enjoyment of the perfect silence that reigns under 
the still sharp-cut vaulting of this side gate, whither no 
sound comes from the peaceful town, whence the rich 
country may be seen in all its beauty through loopholes, 
once held by archers and cross-bowmen, which seem 
placed like the little windows arranged to frame a view 
from a summer-house. 

It is impossible to go through the town without being 
reminded at every step of the manners and customs of 
long past times ; every stone speaks of them ; traditions 
of the Middle Ages survive there as superstitions. If by 
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chance a gendarme passes in his laced hat, his presence is 
an anachronism against which the mind protests; but 
nothing is rarer than to meet a being or a thing of the 
present. ‘There is little to be seen even of the dress of 
the day ; so much of it as the natives have accepted has 
become to some extent appropriate to their unchanging 
habits and hereditary physiognomy. The market-place 
is filled with Breton costumes, which artists come here 
to study, and which are amazingly varied. The white- 
ness of the linen clothes worn by the pa/udiers, the salt- 
workers who collect salt from the pans in the marshes, 
contrasts effectively with the blues and browns worn by 
the inland peasants, and the primitive jewelry piously 
preserved by the women. ‘These two classes and the 
jacketed seamen, with their round varnished leather hats, 
are as distinct as the castes in India, and they still 
recognise the distinctions that separate the townsfolk, 
the clergy, and the nobility. Here every landmark still 
exists ; the revolutionary plane found the divisions too 
rugged and too hard to work over ; it would have been 
notched if not broken. Here the immutability which 
Nature has given to zoological species is to be seen in 
men. In short, even since the revolution of 1830, 
Guérande is still a place unique, essentially Breton, 
fervently catholic, silent, meditative, where new ideas 
can scarcely penetrate. 

Its geographical position accounts for this singularity. 
This pretty town overlooks the salt marshes ; its salt is 
indeed known throughout Brittany as Se/ de Guérande, 
and to its merits many of the natives ascribe the 
excellence of their butter and sardines. It has no com- 
munication with the rest of France but by two roads, 
one leading to Savenay, the chief town of the immediate 
district, and thence to Saint-Nazaire ; and the other by 
Vannes on to Morbihan. The district road connects it 
with Nantes by land; that by Saint-Nazaire and then 
by boat also leads to Nantes. The inland road is used 
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only by the Government, the shorter and more frequented 
way is by Saint-Nazaire. Between that town and 
Gueérande lies a distance of at least six leagues, which the 
mails do not serve, and for a very good reason—there 
are not three travellers by coach a year. Saint-Nazaire 
is divided from Paimboeuf by the estuary of the Loire, 
there four leagues in width. The bar of the river 
makes the navigation by steamboat somewhat uncertain ; 
and to add to the difficulties, there was, in 1829, no 
landing quay at the cape of Saint-Nazaire; the point 
ended in slimy shoals and granite reefs, the natural 
fortifications of its picturesque church, compelling 
arriving voyagers to fling themselves and their baggage 
into boats when the sea was high, or, in fine weather, 
to walk across the rocks as far as the jetty then in course 
of construction. These obstacles, ill suited to invite the 
amateur, may perhaps still exist there. In the first 
place, the authorities move but slowly; and then the 
natives of this corner of land, which you may see pro- 
jecting like a tooth on the map of France between 
Saint-Nazaire, le Bourg de Batz, and le Croisic, are very 
well content with the hindrances that protect their 
territory from the incursions of strangers. 

Thus flung down on the edge of a continent, Gué- 
rande leads no whither, and no one ever comes there. 
Happy in being unknown, the town cares only for itself. 
The centre of the immense produce of the salt marshes, 
paying not less than a million francs in taxes, is at le 
Croisic, a peninsular town communicating with Gué- 
rande across a tract of shifting sands, where the road 
traced each day is washed out each night, and by boats 
indispensable for crossing the inlet which forms the port 
of le Croisic, and which encroaches on the sand. Thus 
this charming little town is a Herculaneum of feudalism, 
minus the winding sheet of lava. It stands, but is not 
alive; its only reason for surviving is that it has not been 
pulled down. 
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If you arrive at Guérande from le Croisic, after cross- 
ing the tract of salt marshes, you are startled and excited 
at the sight of this immense fortification, apparently quite 
new. Coming on it from Saint-Nazaire, its picturesque 
position and the rural charm of the neighbourhood are 
no less fascinating. The country round it is charming, 
the hedges full of flowers—honeysuckles, roses, and 
beautiful shrubs; you might fancy it was an English 
wild garden planned by a great artist. This rich land- 
scape, so homelike, so little visited, with all the charm of 
a clump of violets or lily-of-the-valley found in the 
midst of a forest, is set in an African desert shut in by 
the ocean—a desert without a tree, without a blade of 
grass, without a bird, where, on a sunny day, the marsh- 
men, dressed all in white, and scattered at wide intervals 
over the dismal flats where the salt is collected, look just 
like Arabs wrapped in their burnouse. Indeed, Guérande, 
with its pretty scenery inland, and its desert bounded on 
the right by le Croisic and on the left by Batz, is quite 
unlike anything else to be seen by the traveller in 
France. The two types of nature so strongly contrasted 
and linked by this last monument of feudal life, are quite 
indescribably striking. The town itself has the effect 
on the mind that a soporific has on the body; it is as 
soundless as Venice. 

There is no public conveyance but that of a carrier 
who transports travellers, parcels, and possibly letters, in 
a wretched vehicle, from Saint-Nazaire to Guérande or 
back again. Bernus, the driver of this conveyance, was, 
in 1829, the factotum of the whole community. He 
goes as he likes, the whole country knows him, he does 
everybody’s commissions. The arrival of a carriage is 
an immense event—some lady who is passing through 
Guérande by the land road to le Croisic, or a few old 
invalids on their way to take sea-baths, which among the 
rocks of this peninsula have virtues superior to those of 
Boulogne, Dieppe, or les Sables. “he peasants come on 
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horseback, and for the most part bring in their produce in 
sacks. "They come hither chiefly, as do the salt makers, 
for the business of purchasing the jewelry peculiar to 
their caste, which must always be given to Breton 
maidens on betrothal, and the white linen or the cloth 
for their clothes. For ten leagues round, Guérande is 
still that illustrious Guérande where a treaty was signed 
famous in French history ; the key of the coast, display- 
ing no less than le Bourg de Batz a magnificence now 
lost in the darkness of ages. The jewelry, the cloth, 
the linen, the ribbons, and hats are manufactured else- 
where, but to the purchasers they are the specialty of 
Guérande. 

Every artist, nay, and every one whois not an artist, who 
passes through Guérande, feels a desire—soon forgotten— 
to end his days in its peace and stillness, walking out in fine 
weather on the mall that runs round the town from one 
gate to the other on the seaward side. Now and again 
a vision of this town comes to knock at the gates of 
memory ; it comes in crowned with towers, belted with 
walls; it displays its robe strewn with lovely flowers, shakes 
its mantle of sandhills, wafts the intoxicating perfumes of 
its pretty thorn-hedged lanes, decked with posies lightly 
flung together ; it fills your mind, and invites you like 
some divine woman whom you have once seen in a 


foreign land, and who has made herself a home in your 
heart. 


Close to the church of Guérande a house may be seen 
which is to the town what the town is to the country, 
an exact image of the past, the symbol of a great thing 
now gone, a poem. ‘This house belongs to the noblest 
family in the land—that of du Guaisnic, who, in the time 
of the du Guesclin, were as superior to them in fortune 
and antiquity as the Trojans were to the Romans. The 
Guaisqlain (also formerly spelt du Glaicquin)—which has 
become Guesclin—are descended from the Guaisnics. 
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The Guaisnics, as old as the granite of Brittany, are 
neither Franks nor Gauls; they are Bretons, or, to be 
exact, Celts. Of old they must have been Druids, have 
cut the mistletoe in sacred groves, and have sacrificed 
men on dolmens. ‘To-day this race, the equals of the 
Rohans, but never chosing to be made Princes, powerful 
in the land before Hugues Capet’s ancestors had been 
heard of, this family, pure from every alloy, is possessed of 
about two thousand francs a year, this house at Guérande, 
and the little Castle of le Guaisnic. All the estates 
belonging to the Barony of le Guaisnic, the oldest in 
Brittany, are in the hands of farmers, and bring in about 
sixty thousand francs a year in spite of defective culture. 
The du Guaisnics are indeed still the owners of the land ; 
but as they cannot pay up the capital deposited with 
them two hundred years ago by those who then held 
them, they cannot take the income. They are in the 
position of the French Crown towards its tenants in 
1789. When and where could the Barons find the 
million francs handed over to them by their farmers? 
Until 1789 the tenure of the fiefs held of the Castle 
of le Guaisnic, which stands on a hill, ;was still worth 
fifty thousand francs; but by a single vote the National 
Assembly suppressed the fines on leases and sales paid to 
the feudal lords. In such circumstances, this family, no 
longer of any consequence in France, would be a subject 
of ridicule in Paris; at Guérande it is an epitome of 
Brittany. At Guérande the Baron du Guaisnic is one of 
the great barons of France, one of the men above whom 
there is but one—the King of France, chosen of old to be 
their chief. In these days the name of du Guaisnic— 
full of local meanings, of which the etymology has been 
explained in Les Chouans or Brittany in 1799—has 
undergone the same change as disfigures that of du 
Guaisqlain. The tax-collector, like every one else, writes 
it Guénic. 

At the end of a silent, damp, and gloomy alley, formed 
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by the gabled fronts of the neighbouring houses, the arch 
of a door in the wall may be seen, high and wide enough 
to admit a horseman, which is in itself sufficient evidence 
of the house having been finished at a time when car- 
riages as yet were not. This arch, raised on jambs, is all 
of granite. "The door, made of oak, has cracked like the 
bark of the trees that furnished the timber, and is set 
with enormous nails in a geometrical pattern. The arch is 
coved, and displays the coat-of-arms of the du Guaisnics, 
as sharp and clean-cut as though the carver had but just 
finished it. This shield would delight an amateur of 
heraldry by its simplicity, testifying to the pride and the 
antiquity of the family. It is still the same as on the day 
when the crusaders of the Christian world invented these 
symbols to know each other by; the Guaisnics have 
never quartered their bearings with any others. It is 
always true to itself, like the arms of France, which 
heralds may recognise borne in chief or quarterly in the 
coats of the oldest families. This is the blazon, as you 
still may see it at Guérande: Gules, a hand proper 
manched ermine holding a sword argent in pale, with 
this tremendous motto, Fac. Is not that a fine and 
great thing? The wreath of the baronial coronet sur- 
mounts this simple shield, on which the vertical lines, 
used, instead of colour, to represent gules, are still clear 
and sharp. 

The sculptor has given an indescribable look of pride 
and chivalry to the hand. With what vigour does it hold 
the sword which has done the family service only yester- 
day! Indeed, if you should go to Guérande after reading 
this story, you will not look at that coat-of-arms without 
a thrill. ‘The most determined Republican cannot fail 
to be touched by the fidelity, the nobleness, and the 
dignity buried at the bottom of that narrow street. The 
du Guaisnics did well yesterday; they are ready to do 
well to-morrow. Tb do is the great word of chivalry. 
‘You did well in the fight,’ was always the praise 
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bestowed by the High Constable par excellence, the great 
du Guesclin, who for a while drove the English out of 
France. The depth of the carving, protected from the 
weather by the projecting curved margin of the arch, 
seems in harmony with the deeply graven moral of the 
motto in the spirit of this family. ‘To those who know 
the Guaisnics this peculiarity is very pathetic. 

The open door reveals a fairly large courtyard with 
stables to the right and kitchen offices to the left. The 
house is built of squared stone from cellar to garret. 
The front to the courtyard has a double flight of outside 
steps; the decorated landing at the top is covered with 
vestiges of sculpture much injured by time; but the 
eye of the antiquarian can still distinguish in the centre- 
piece of the principal ornament the hand holding the 
sword. Below this elegant balcony, graced with mould- 
ings now broken in many places, and polished here and 
there by long use, is a little lodge, once occupied by a 
watch-dog. The stone balustrade is disjointed, and 
weeds, tiny flowers, and mosses sprout in the seams and 
on the steps, which ages have dislodged without destroy- 
ing their solidity. The door into the house must have 
been pretty in its day. So far as the remains allow us to 
judge, it must have been wrought by an artist trained in 
the great Venetian school of the thirteenth century ; it 
shows a singular combination of the Mauresque and 
Byzantine styles, and is crowned by a semicircular 
bracket, which is overgrown with plants, a posy of rose, 
yellow, brown, or blue, according to the season. The 
door, of nail-studded oak, opens into a vast hall, beyond 
which is a similar door leading to such another balcony, 
and steps down into the garden. 

This hall is in wonderful preservation. ‘The wainscot, 
up to the height of a man’s elbow, is in chestnut wood ; 
the walls above are covered with splendid Spanish 
leather stamped in relief, its gilding rubbed and rusty. 
The ceiling is coffered, artistically moulded, painted, 
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and gilt, but the gold is scarcely visible ; it is in the 
same condition as that on the Cordova leather ; a few 
red flowers and green leaves can still be seen. It seems 
probable that cleaning would revive the paintings, and 
show them to be like those which decorate the wood- 
work of the House at Tours, called la Maison de Tristan, 
which would prove that they had been restored or 
repaired in the time of Louis x1. The fireplace is 
enormous, of carved stone, with huge wrought-iron dogs 
of the finest workmanship. They would carry a cart- 
load of logs. All the seats in this hall are of oak, and 
have the family shield carved on their backs. Hang- 
ing to nails on the wall are three English muskets, 
fit alike for war or for sport, three cavalry swords, 
two game-bags, and various tackle for hunting and 
fishing. 

On one side is the dining-room, communicating with 
the kitchen by a door in a corner turret. This turret 
corresponds with another in the general design of the 
front, containing a winding-stair up to the two stories 
above. The dining-room is hung with tapestries dating 
from the fourteenth century ; the style and spelling of 
the legends on ribbons below each figure prove their 
antiquity ; but as they are couched in the frank language 
of the Fablhaux, they cannot be transcribed here. “These 
pieces, which are well preserved in the corners where the 
light nas not faded them, are set in frames of carved oak 
now as black as ebony. The ceiling is supported on 
beams carved with foliage, and all different; the flats 
between are of painted wood, wreaths of flowers on a 
blue ground. “wo old dressers with cupboards face 
each other; and on the shelves, rubbed with Breton 
perseverance by Mariotte the cook, may be seen now— 
as at the time when kings were quite as poor in 1200 as 
the du Guaisnics in 1830—four old goblets, an ancient 
soup-tureen, and two salt-cellars in silver, a quantity of 
metal plates, a number of blue and grey stoneware jugs 
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with arabesque designs and the du Guaisnic arms, and 
crowned with hinged metal lids. 

The fireplace has been modernised ; its state shows 
that since the last century this has been the family 
sitting-room. It is of carved stone in the Louis xv. 
style, surmounted by a mirror framed in a beaded and 
gilt moulding. This anachronism, to which the family 
is indifferent, would grieve a poet. On the shelf, 
covered with red velvet, there stands in the middle a 
clock of tortoiseshell, inlaid with brass, flanked by a pair 
of silver candelabra of strange design. A large table on 
heavy twisted legs stands in the middle of the room; 
the chairs are of turned wood, covered with tapestry. A 
round table with a centre leg and claw carved to repre- 
sent a vine-stock stands in front of the window to the 
garden, and on it stands a quaint lamp. This lamp is 
formed of a globe of common glass, rather smaller than 
an ostrich’s egg, held in a candlestick by a glass knob at 
the bottom. From an opening at the top comes a flat 
wick in a sort of brass nozzle ; the plait of cotton, curled 
up like a worm in a phial, is fed with nut oil from the 
glass vessel. “The window looking out on the garden, 
like that on the courtyard—for they are alike—has stone 
mullions and hexagon panes set in lead; they are hung 
with curtains and valances, decorated with heavy tassels 
of an old-fashioned stuff—red silk shot with yellow, 
formerly known as brocatelle or damask. 

Each floor of the house—there are but two below the 
attics—consists of only two rooms. The first floor was 
of old inhabited by the head of the family; the second 
was given up to the children; guests were lodged in 
the attic rooms. “The servants were housed over the 
kitchens and stables. ‘The sloping roof, leaded at every 
angle, has to the front and back alike a noble dormer 
window with a pointed arch, almost as high as the ridge 
of the roof, supported on graceful brackets; but the 
carving of the stone is worn and eaten by the salt vapour 
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of the atmosphere. Above the windows, divided into 
four by mullions of carved stone, the aristocratic weather- 
cock still creaks as it veers. 

A detail, precious by its originality, and not devoid of 
merit in the eyes of the archzologist, must not be over- 
looked. The turret containing the winding stairs finishes 
the angle of a broad gabled wall in which there is no 
window. The stairs go down to a small arched door, 
opening on a sandy plot dividing the house from the 
outer wall which forms the back of the stables. The 
turret is repeated at the corner of the garden front; but 
instead of being circular, this turret has five angles and 
a hemispherical dome; also, it is crowned by a little 
belfry instead of carrying a conical cap like its sister. 
This is how those elegant architects lent variety to 
symmetry. On the level of the first foor these turrets 
are connected by a stone balcony, supported by brackets 
like prows with human heads. This outside gallery has 
a balustrade wrought with marvellous elegance and finish. 
Then from the top of the gable, below which there is a 
single small loophole, falls an ornamental stone canopy, 
like those which are seen over the heads of saints in a 
cathedral porch. Each turret has a pretty little door- 
way under a pointed arch, opening on to this balcony. 
Thus did the architects of the thirteenth century turn to 
account the bare, cold wall which is presented to us in 
modern times by the end section of a house. 

Cannot you see a lady walking on this balcony in the 
morning, and looking out over Guérande to where the 
sun sheds a golden light on the sands, and is mirrored in 
the face of the ocean? Do you not admire this wall 
with its finial and gable, furnished at its corners with 
these reed-like turrets—one suddenly rounded off like a 
swallow’s nest, the other displaying its little door and 
gothic arch decorated with the hand and sword? 

The other end of the hotel du Guaisnic joins on to 
the next house. 
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The harmony of effect so carefully aimed at by the 
builders of that period is preserved in the front to the 
courtyard by the turret corresponding to that containing 
the winding stair or vyse, an old word derived from the 
French vis. It serves as a passage from the dining-room 
to the kitchen, but it ends at the first floor, and is 
capped by a little cupola on pillars covering a blackened 
statue of Saint Calixtus. 

The garden is sumptuous within its ancient enclosure ; 
it is more than half an acre in extent, and the walls are 
covered with fruit-trees; the square beds for vegetables 
are marked out by standards, and kept by a man-servant 
named Gasselin, who also takes charge of the horses. 
At the bottom of the garden is an arbour with a bench 
under it. In the midst stands a sundial. The paths are 
gravelled. 

The garden front has no second turret to correspond 
with that at the corner of the gable; to make up for 
this there is a column with a spiral twist from bottom to 
top, which of old must have borne the standard of the 
family, for it ends in a large rusty iron socket in which 
lank weeds are growing. ‘This ornament, harmonising 
with the remains of stone-work, shows that the building 
was designed by a Venetian architect; this elegant 
standard is like a sign manual left by Venice, and reveal- 
ing the chivalry and refinement of the thirteenth century. 
If there could still be any doubt, the character of the 
details would remove them. The trefoils of the Guaisnic 
house have four leaves. ‘This variant betrays the Vene- 
tian school debased by its trade with the East, since the 
semi - Mauresque architects, indifferent to Catholic 
symbolism, gave the trefoil a fourth leaf, while Christian 
architects remained faithful to the emblem of the Trinity. 
From this point of view Venetian inventiveness was 
heretical. 

If this house moves you to admiration, you will 
wonder, perhaps, why the present age never repeats 
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these miracles of art. In our day such fine houses are 
sold and pulled down, and make way for streets. Nobody 
knows whether the next generation will keep up the 
ancestral home, where each one abides as in an inn; 
whereas formerly men laboured, or at least believed that 
they laboured, for an eternal posterity. Hence the 
beauty of their houses. Faith in themselves worked 
wonders, as much as faith in God. 

With regard to the arrangement and furniture of the 
upper stories, they can only be imagined from this 
description of the ground floor, and from the appearance 
and habits of the family. For the last fifty years the du 
Guaisnics have never admitted a visitor into any room 
but these two, which, like the courtyard and the external 
features of the house, are redolent of the grace, the 
spirit, and originality of the noble province of old 
Brittany. 

Without this topography and description of the town, 
without this detailed picture of their home, the singular 
figures of the family dwelling there might have been 
less well understood. The frame was necessarily placed 
before the portraits. Every one must feel that mere 
things have an effect on people. There are buildings 
whose influence is visible on the persons who live near 
them. It is difficult to be irreligious under the shadow 
of a cathedral like that of Bourges. The soul that is 
constantly reminded of its destiny by imagery finds it less 
easy to fall short of it. So thought our ancestors, but 
the opinion is no longer held by a generation which has 
neither symbols nor distinctions, while its manners change 
every ten years. Do you not expect to find the Baron 
Guaisnic, sword in hand—or all this picture will be 
false ? 


In 1836, when this drama opens, in the early days of 
August, the family consisted still of Monsieur and 
Madame du Guénic, of Mademoiselle du Guénic, the 
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Baron’s elder sister, and of a son aged one-and-twenty, 
named Gaudebert-Calyste-Louis, in obedience to an old 
custom in the family. His father’s name was Gaudebert- 
Calyste-Charles. Only the last name was ever changed ; 
Saint-Gaudebert and Saint-Calixtus were always the 
patrons of the Guénics. 

The Baron du Guénic had gone forth from Guérande 
as soon as la Vendée and Brittany had taken up arms, 
and he had fought with Charette, with Catelineau, La 
Rochejaquelein, d’Elbée, Bonchamps, and the Prince 
de Loudon. Before going, he had sold all his possessions 
to his elder sister, Mademoiselle Zéphirine du Guénic, a 
stroke of prudence unique in Revolutionary annals. After 
the death of all the heroes of the West, the Baron, 
preserved by some miracle from ending as they did, would 
not yield to Napoleon. He fought on till 1802, when, 
having narrowly escaped capture, he came back to 
Guérande, and from Guérande went to le Croisic, 
whence he sailed to Ireland—faithful to the traditional 
hatred of the Bretons for England. 

The good people of Guérande pretended not to know 
that the Baron was alive; during twenty years not a 
word betrayed him. Mademoiselle du Guénic collected 
the rents, and sent the money to her brother through the 
hands of fishermen. 

In 1813, Monsieur du Guénic came back to Guérande 
with as little fuss as if he had been spending the summer 
at Nantes. During his sojourn in Dublin, in spite of 
his fifty years, the Breton noble had fallen in love with a 
charming Irish girl, the daughter of one of the oldest and 
poorest houses of that unhappy country. Miss Fanny 
O’Brien was at that time one-and-twenty. The Baron 
du Guénic came to fetch the papers needed for his mar- 
riage, went back to be married, and returned ten months 
later, at the beginning of 1814, with his wife, who gave 
birth to a son on the very day when Louis xviii. landed 
at Calais—which accounts for the name of Louis. 

B 
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The loyal old man was now seventy-three years old, 
but the guerilla warfare against the Republic, his suffer- 
ings during five sea voyages in open boats, and his life at 
Dublin, had all told on him; he looked more than a 
hundred. Hence, never had there been a Guénic whose 
appearance was in more perfect harmony with the anti- 
quity of the house built at a time when a Court was held 
at Guérande. 

Monsieur du Guénic was a tall old man, upright, 
shrivelled, strongly knit, and lean. His oval face was 
puckered by a thousand wrinkles, forming arched fringes 
above the cheek-bones and eyebrows, giving his face some 
resemblance to those of the old men painted with such a 
loving brush by Van Ostade, Rembrandt, Mieéris, and 
Gerard Dow—heads that need a magnifying glass to 
show their finish. His countenance was buried, as it 
were, under these numerous furrows produced by an 
open-air life, by the habit of scanning the horizon in the 
sunshine, at sunrise, and at the fall of day. But the 
sympathetic observer could still discern the imperishable 
forms of the human face, which always speak to the soul 
even when the eye sees no more than a death’s head. 
The firm modelling of the features, the high brow, the 
sternness of outline, the severe nose, the form of the 
bones which wounds alone can alter, expressed disin- 
terested courage, boundless faith, implicit obedience, 
incorruptible fidelity, unchanging affection. In him the 
granite of Brittany was made man. 

The Baron had no teeth. His lips, once red, but now 
blue, were supported only by the hardened gums with 
which he ate the bread his wife took care first to soften 
by wrapping it in a damp cloth, and they were sunk in 
his face while preserving a proud and threatening smile. 
His chin aimed at touching his nose ; but the character 
of that nose—high in the middle—showed his Breton 
vigour and power of resistance. His complexion, 
marbled with red that showed through the wrinkles, was 
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that of a full-blooded, high-tempered man, able to endure 
the fatigues which had often, no doubt, saved him from 
apoplexy. The head was crowned with hair as white as 
silver, falling in curls on his shoulders. This face, that 
seemed partly extinct, still lived by the brightness of a 
pair of black eyes, sparkling in their dark, sunken sockets, 
and flashing with the last fires of a generous and loyal 
soul. The eyebrows and eyelashes were gone. ‘The 
skin had set, and would not yield; the difficulty of 
shaving compelled the old man to grow a fan-shaped 
beard. 

What a painter would most have admired in this old 
lion of Brittany, with his broad shoulders and sinewy 
breast, was the hands, splendid soldier’s hands—hands 
such as du Guesclin’s must have been, broad, firm, and 
hairy ; the hands that had seized the sword never to 
relinquish it—any more than Joan of Arc’s—till the day 
when the royal standard floated in the Cathedral at 
Reims; hands that had often streamed with blood from 
the thorns of the Socage—the thickets of la Vendée— 
that had pulled the oar in the Marais to steal upon the 
‘blues,’ or on the open sea to help Georges to land; the 
hands of a partisan and of a gunner, of a private and of 
a captain; hands that were now white, though the 
Bourbons of the elder branch were in exile; but if you 
looked at them, you could see certain recent marks reveal- 
ing that the Baron, not so long ago, had joined MapameE 
in la Vendée, since the truth may now be told. ‘These 
hands were a living commentary on the noble motto to 
which no Guénic had ever been false, ¢ Fac!’ 

The forehead attracted attention by the golden tone 
on the temples, in contrast with the tan of that narrow, 
hard, set brow to which baldness had given height enough 
to add majesty to the noble ruin. The whole coun- 
tenance, somewhat unintellectual it must be owned—and 
how should it be otherwise ’—had, like the other Breton 
faces grouped about it, a touch of savagery, a stolid calm, 
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like the impassibility of Huron Indians, an indescribable 
stupidity, due perhaps to the complete reaction that 
follows on excessive fatigue when the animal alone is left 
evident. Thought was rare there; it was visibly an 
effort ; its seat was in the heart rather than the head ; 
and its outcome was action rather than an idea. But on 
studying this fine old man with sustained attention, the 
mystery could be detected of this practical antagonism to 
the spirit of the age. His feelings and beliefs were, so to 
speak, intuitive, and saved him all thought. He had 
learnt his duties by dint of living. Religion and Insti- 
tutions thought for him. Hence he and his kindred 
reserved their powers of mind for action, without frittering 
them on any of the things they thought useless, though 
others considered them important. He breught his 
thought out of his mind as he drew his sword from the 
scabbard, dazzling with rectitude like the hand in its 
ermine sleeve on his coat-of-arms. As soon as this secret 
was understood everything was clear. It explained the 
depth of the resolutions due to clear, definite, loyal ideas, 
as immaculate asermine. It accounted for the sale to his 
sister before the war, though to him it had meant every- 
thing—death, confiscation, exile. The beauty of these 
two old persons’ characters—for the sister lived only in 
and for her brother—cannot be fully appreciated by the 
selfish habits which lie at the root of the uncertainty and 
changefulness of our day. An archangel sent down to 
read their hearts would not have found in them a single 
thought bearing the stamp of self. In 1814, when the 
priest of Guérande hinted to Baron du Guénic that he 
should go to Paris to claim his reward, the old sister, 
though avaricious for the family, exclaimed— 

‘Shame! Need my brother go begging like a 
vagrant ?’ 

‘It would be supposed that I had served the King 
from interested motives,’ said the old man. ‘ Besides, it 
is his business to remember. And, after all, the poor 
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King has enough to do with all who are harassing him. 
If he were to give France away piecemeal, he would still 
be asked for more.’ 

This devoted servant, who cared so loyally for 
Louis xvimi., received a colonelcy, the Cross of Saint- 
Louis, and a pension of two thousand francs. 

‘The King has remembered!’ he exclaimed, on 
receiving his letters patent. 

No one undeceived him. The business had been 
carried through by the Duc de Feltre from the lists of 
the Army of la Vendée, in which he found the name 
of du Guénic with a few other Breton names ending 
in 7c. 

And so, in gratitude to the King, the Baron stood 
a siege at Guérande in 1815 against the forces of 
General Travot ; he would not surrender the stronghold; 
and when he was compelled to evacuate, he made his 
escape into the woods with a party of Chouans, who 
remained under arms till the second return of the 
Bourbons. Guérande still preserves the memory of this 
last siege. If the old Breton trainbands had but joined, 
the war begun by this heroic resistance would have fired 
the whole of la Vendée. 

It must be confessed that the Baron du Guénic was 
wholly illiterate—as illiterate as a peasant; he could 
read, write, and knew a little of arithmetic; he under- 
stood the art of war and heraldry ; but he had not read 
three books in his life besides his prayer-book. 

His dress, a not unimportant detail, was always the 
same; it consisted of heavy shoes, thick woollen stock- 
ings, velvet breeches of a greenish hue, a cloth waistcoat, 
and a coat with a high collar, on which hung the Cross 
of Saint-Louis. 

Beautiful peace rested on this countenance, which, for 
a year past, frequent slumber, the precursor of death, 
seemed to be preparing for eternal rest. ‘This constant 
sleepiness, increasing day by day, did not distress his wife, 
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nor his now blind sister, nor his friends, whose medical 
knowledge was not great. To them these solemn 
pauses of a blameless but weary soul were naturally 
accounted for—the Baron had done his duty. This 
told all. 

In this house the predominant interest centred in the 
fate of the deposed elder branch. The future of the 
exiled Bourbons and the Catholic religion, and the 
influence of the new politics on Brittany, exclusively 
absorbed the Baron’s family. No other interest mingled 
with these but the affection they all felt for the son of 
the house, Calyste, the heir and only hope of the great 
name of du Guénic. The old Vendéen, the old Chouan, 
had known a sort of renewal of his youth a few years 
since, to give his son the habit of those athletic exercises 
that befit a gentleman who may be called upon to fight 
at any moment. As soon as Calyste reached the age of 
sixteen, his father had gone out with him in the woods 
and marshes, teaching him by the pleasures of sport the 
rudiments of war, preaching by example, resisting 
fatigue, steadfast in the saddle, sure of his alm, whatever 
the game might be, ground game or birds, reckless in 
overcoming obstacles, inciting his son to face danger as 
though he had ten children to spare. 

Then, when the Duchesse de Berry came to France 
to conquer the kingdom, the father carried off his son to 
make him act on the family motto. The Baron set out 
in the night without warning his wife, who might per- 
haps have displayed her emotion, leading his only child 
under fire as if it were to a festival, and followed b 
Gasselin, his only vassal, who rode forth gleefully. The 
three men of the house were away for six months, with- 
out sending any news to the Baroness—who never read 
the Quotidienne without quaking over every line—nor to 
her old sister-in-law, heroically upright, whose brow 
never flinched as she listened to the paper. So the three 
muskets hanging in the hall had seen service recently. 
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The Baron, in whose opinion this call to arms was un- 
availing, had left the field before the fight at la Penis- 
siére, otherwise the race of Guénic might have become 
extinct. 

When, one night of dreadful weather, the father, son, 
and serving-man had reached home after taking leave of 
Mapamg, surprising their friends, the Baroness and 
old Mademoiselle du Guénic—though she, by a gift 
bestowed on all blind people, had recognised the steps 
of three men in the little street—the Baron looked 
round on the circle of his anxious friends gathered round 
the little table lighted up by the antique lamp, and 
merely said, in a quavering voice, while Gasselin hung up 
the muskets and swords in their place, these words of 
feudal simplicity— 

‘Not all the Barons did their duty. 

Then he kissed his wife and sister, sat down in his old 
armchair, and ordered supper for his son, himself, and 
Gasselin. Gasselin, having screened Calyste with his 
body, had received a sabre cut on his shoulder ; such a 
small matter, that he was scarcely thanked for it. 

Neither the Baron nor his guests uttered a curse or a 
word of abuse of the conquerors. ‘This taciturnity is a 
characteristically Breton trait. In forty years no one 
had ever heard a contemptuous speech from the Baron 
as to his adversaries. “They could but do their business, 
as he did his duty. Such stern silence is an indication 
of immutable determination. 

This last struggle, the flicker of exhausted powers, had 
resulted in the weakness under which the Baron was now 
failing. The second exile of the Bourbons, as miracu- 
lously ousted as they had been miraculously restored, 
plunged him in bitter melancholy. 


At about six in the evening, on the day when the 
scene opens, the Baron, who, according to old custom, 
had done his dinner by four o’clock, had gone to sleep 
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while listening to the reading of the Quotidienne. His 
head rested against the back of his armchair by the fire- 
side, at the garden end. 

The Baroness, sitting on one of the old chairs in front 
of the fire, by the side of this gnarled trunk of an ancient 
tree, was of the type of those adorable women which 
exist nowhere but in England, Scotland, or Ireland. 
There only do we find girls kneaded with milk, golden- 
haired, with curls twined by angels’ fingers, for the light 
of heaven seems to ripple over their tendrils with every 
air that fans them. Fanny O’Brien was one of those 
sylphs, strong in tenderness, invincible in misfortune, as 
sweet as the music of her voice, as pure as the blue of 
her eyes, elegantly lovely and refined, with the prettiness 
and the exquisite flesh—satin to the touch and a joy to 
the eye—that neither pencil nor pen can do justice to. 
Beautiful still at forty-two, many a man would have 
been happy to marry her as he looked at the charms of 
this glorious, richly-toned autumn, full of flower and fruit, 
and renewed by dews from heaven. The Baroness held 
the newspaper in a hand soft with dimples, and turned- 
up finger-tips with squarely cut nails like those of an 
antique statue. She leaned back in her chair, without 
awkwardness or affectation, her feet thrust forward to 
get warm; and she wore a black velvet dress, for the 
wind had turned cold these last few days. The bodice, 
fitting tight to the throat, covered shoulders of noble 
outline and a bosom which had suffered no disfigurement 
from having nursed an only child. Her hair fell in ring- 
lets on each side of her face, close to her cheeks, in the 
English fashion ; a simple twist on the top of her head 
was held by a tortoise-shell comb; and the mass, instead 
of being of a doubtful hue, glittered in the light like 
threads of brownish gold. She had made a plait of the 
loose short hairs that grow low down and are a mark of 
fine breeding. This tiny tress, lost in the rest of her 
hair that was combed high on her head, allowed the eye 
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to note with pleasure the flowing line from her neck to 
her beautiful shoulders. This little detail shows the 
care she always gave to her toilet. She persisted in 
charming the old man’s eye. What a delightful and 
touching attention ! 

When you see a woman lavishing in her home life 
the care for appearance which other women find for one 
feeling only, you may be sure that she is a noble mother, 
as she is a noble wife, the joy and flower of the house- 
hold; she understands her duties as a woman, the 
elegance of her appearance dwells in her soul and her 
affections, she does good in secret, she knows how to 
love truly without ulterior motives, she loves her neigh- 
bour as she loves God, for himself. And it really seemed 
as though the Virgin in Paradise, under whose protection 
she lived, had rewarded her chaste girlhood and saintly 
womanhood by the side of the noble old man by throw- 
ing over her a sort of glory that preserved her from the 
ravages of time, 

Plato would perhaps have honoured the fading of her 
beauty as so much added grace. Her skin, once so 
white, had acquired those warm and pearly tones that 
painters delight in. Her forehead, broad and finely 
moulded, seemed to love the light that played on it with 
sheeny touches. Her eyes of turquoise blue gleamed 
with wonderful softness under light velvety lashes. The 
drooping lids and pathetic temples suggested some un- 
speakable, silent melancholy ; below the eyes her cheeks 
were dead white, faintly veined with blue to the bridge 
of the nose. The nose, aquiline and thin, had a touch 
of royal dignity, a reminder of her noble birth. Her 
lips, pure and delicately cut, were graced by a smile, the 
natural outcome of inexhaustible good humour. Her 
teeth were small and white. She had grown a little 
stout, but her shapely hips and slender waist were not 
disfigured by it; the autumn of her beauty displayed 
still some bright flowers forgotten by spring and the 
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warmer glories of summer. Her finely moulded arms, 
her smooth lustrous skin had gained a finer texture; the 
forms had filled out. And her open, serene countenance, 
with its faint colour, the purity of her blue eyes, to which 
too rude a gaze would have been an offence, expressed 
unchanging gentleness, the infinite tenderness of the 
angels. 

At the other side of the fireplace, in another arm- 
chair, sat the old sister of eighty, in every particular but 
dress the exact image of her brother; she listened to 
the paper while knitting stockings, for which sight is not 
needed. Her eyes were darkened by cataract, and she 
obstinately refused to be operated on, in spite of her 
sister-in-law’s entreaties. She alone knew the secret 
motive of her determination ; she ascribed it to lack of 
courage, but in fact she did not choose that twenty- 
five louis should be spent on her; there would have 
been so much less in the house. Nevertheless, she would 
have liked to see her brother again. These two old 
people were an admirable foil to the Baroness’s beauty. 
What woman would not have seemed young and hand- 
some between Monsieur du Guénic and his sister ? 

Mademoiselle Zéphirine, deprived of sight, knew 
nothing of the changes that her eighty years had wrought 
inher looks. Her pallid, hollow tace, to which the fixity 
of her white and sightless eyes gave a look of death, 
while three or four projecting teeth added an almost 
threatening expression ; in which the deep eye-sockets 
were circled with red lines, and a few manly hairs, long 
since white, were visible on the chin and lips—this cold, 
calm face was framed in a little brown cotton hood 
quilted like a counterpane, edged witha cambric frill, and 
tied under her chin with ribbons that were never fresh. 
She wore a short upper skirt of stout cloth over a quilted 
petticoat, a perfect mattress, within which lurked double 
louis d’or ; and she had pockets sewn to a waistband, 
which she took off at night and put on in the morning 
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as a garment. Her figure was wrapped in the usual 
jacket bodice of Breton women, made of cloth like the 
skirt, and finished with a close pleated frill, of which the 
washing formed the only subject of difference between 
her and the Baroness; she insisted on changing it but 
once a week. Out of the wadded sleeves of this jacket 
came a pair of withered but sinewy arms, and two ever- 
busy hands, somewhat red, which made her arms look as 
white as poplar wood. ‘These fingers, claw-like from the 
contraction induced by the habit of knitting, were like a 
stocking-machine in constant motion; the wonder 
would have been to see them at rest. Now and then 
Mademoiselle du Guénic would take one of the long 
knitting needles darned into the bosom of her dress, and 
push it in under her hood among her white hairs. A 
stranger would have laughed to see how calmly she 
stuck it in again, without any fear of pricking herself. 
She was as upright as a steeple; her columnar rigidity 
might be regarded as one of those old women’s vanities 
which prove that pride is a passion indispensable to 
vitality. She had a bright smile; she too had done her 
duty. 

As soon as Fanny saw that the Baron was asleep, she 
ceased reading. A sunbeam’ shot across from window 
to window, cutting the atmosphere of the old room in 
two by a band of gold, and casting a glory on the almost 
blackened furniture. The light caught the carvings of 
the cornice, fluttered over the cabinets, spread a shining 
face over the oak table, and gave cheerfulness to this 
softly sombre room, just as Fanny’s voice brought to the 
old woman’s spirit a harmony as luminous and gay as the 
sunbeam. Ere long the rays of the sun assumed a reddish 
glow, which by insensible degrees sank to the melancholy 
hues of dusk. The Baroness fell into serious thought, 
one of those spells of perfect silence which her old sister- 
in-law had noticed during a fortnight past, trying to 
account for them without questioning the Baroness in 
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any way ; but she was studying the causes of this absence 
of mind as only blind people can, who read as it were a 
black book with white letters, while every sound rings 
through their soul as though it were an oracular echo. 
The old blind woman, to whom the falling darkness now 
meant nothing, went on knitting, and the silence was so 
complete that the tick of her steel knitting needles could 
be heard, 

‘You have dropped the paper—but you are not asleep, 
sister,’ said the old woman sagaciously. 

It was now dark ; Mariotte came in to light the lamp, 
and placed it on a square table in front of the fire; then 
she fetched her distaff, her hank of flax, and a little stool, 
and sat down to spin in the window recess on the side 
towards the courtyard, as she did every evening. 
Gasselin was still busy in the outbuildings, attending to 
the Baron’s horse and that of Calyste, seeing that all was 
right in thestables, and giving the two fine hounds their 
evening meal. The glad barking of these two creatures 
was the last sound that roused the echoes lurking in the 
dark walls of the house. 

These two horses and two dogs were the last remains 
of the splendour of chivalry. An imaginative man, 
sitting on the outer steps, and abandoning himself to the 
poetry of the images still living in this dwelling, might 
have been startled at hearing the dogs and the tramping 
hoofs of the neighing steeds. 

Gasselin was one of the short, sturdy, square-built 
Breton race, with black hair and tanned faces, silent, slow, 
as stubborn as mules, but always going on the road 
marked out for them. He was now two-and-forty, and 
had lived in the house twenty-five years. Mademoiselle 
had engaged Gasselin as servant when he was fifteen, on 
hearing of the Baron’s marriage and probable return. 
This henchman considered himself a member of the 
family. He had played with Calyste, he loved the horses 
and dogs, and talked to them and petted them as though 
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they were his own. He wore a short jacket of blue 
linen with little pockets that flapped over his hips, and a 
waistcoat and trousers of the same material, in all seasons 
alike, blue stockings and hobnailed shoes. When the 
weather was very cold or wet he added the goatskin with 
the hair on worn in his province. 

Mariotte, who was also past forty, was as a woman 
exactly what Gasselin was as a man. Never did a 
better pair run in harness; the same colour, the same . 
figure, the same small sharp black eyes. It was hard to 
imagine why Mariotte and Gasselin had never married ; 
but it might have been criminal; they almost seemed like 
brother and sister. Miariotte had thirty crowns a year 
in wages, and Gasselin a hundred livres; but not for a 
thousand francs a year would they have quitted the 
house of the Guénics. ‘They were both under the juris- 
diction of old Mademoiselle, who had been in the habit of 
managing the house from the time of the war in la 
Vendée till her brother’s return. Hence she had been 
greatly upset on hearing that her brother was bringing 
home a mistress of the house, supposing that she would 
have to lay down the domestic sceptre in favour of the 
Baronne du Guénic, whose first subject she would 
then be. 

Mademoiselle Zéphirine had been very agreeably sur- 
prised on finding that Miss Fanny O’Brien was born to 
a lofty position, a girl who detested the minute cares of 
housekeeping, and who, like all noble souls, would have 
preferred dry bread from the bakers to any food she had 
to prepare herself ; capable of fulfilling all the duties of 
motherhood, strong to endure every necessary privation, 
but without energy for commonplace industry. When 
the Baron, in the name of his shrinking wife, begged his 
sister to rule the house, the old maid embraced the 
Baroness as hei sister; she made a daughter of her, she 
adored her, happy in being allowed to continue her care of 
governing the house, and keeping it with incredible rigour 
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and most economical habits, which she relaxed only on 
great occasions, such as her sister-in-law’s confinement 
and feeding, and everything that could affect Calyste, 
the worshipped son of the house. 

Though the two servants were accustomed to this 
strict rule, and needed no telling ; though they took more 
care of their master’s interests than of their own, still 
Mademoiselle Zéphirine had an eye on everything. Her 
attention having nothing to divert it, she was the woman 
to know without going to look how large the pile of 
walnuts should be in the loft, and how much corn was 
leftin the stable-bin without plunging her sinewy arm 
into its depths. She wore a boatswain’s whistle attached 
by a string to her waistband, and called Mariotte by 
whistling once, and Gasselin by whistling twice. 
Gasselin’s chief happiness consisted in cultivating the 
garden and raising fine fruit and good vegetables. He 
had so little to do that but for his gardening he would 
have been bored to death. When he had groomed the 
horses in the morning he polished the floors, and cleaned 
the two ground-floor rooms; he had little to do for his 
masters. So in the garden you could not have found a 
weed or a noxious insect. Sometimes Gasselin might be 
seen standing motionless and bareheaded in the sunshine, 
watching for a field-rat or the dreadful larve of the 
cockchafer ; then he would rush in with a child’s glee 
to show the master the creature he had spent a week in 
catching. On fast days it was his delight to go to le 
Croisic to buy fish, cheaper there than at Guérande. 

Never was there a family more united, on better terms, 
or more inseparable, than this pious and noble household. 
Masters and servants seemed to have been made for each 
other. In five-and-twenty years there had never been a 
trouble or a discord. The only sorrows they had known 
were the child’s little ailments, and the only anxieties had 
come of the events of 1814, and again of 1830. If the 
same things were invariably done at the same hours, if 
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the food varied only with the changes of the seasons, this 
monotony, like that of nature, with its alternation of 
cloud, rain, and sunshine, was made endurable by the 
affection that filled every heart, and was all the more 
helpful and beneficent because it was the outcome of 
natural laws. 

When twilight was ended, Gasselin came into the room 
and respectfully inquired whether he were wanted. 

‘After prayers you can go out, or go to bed,’ said the 
Baron, rousing himself, unless Madame or my sister ; 

The two ladies nodded agreement. Gasselin, seeing 
them all rise to kneel on their chairs, fell on his knees. 
Mariotte knelt on her stool. Old Mademoiselle du 
Gué€nic said prayers aloud. 

As she finished, a knock was heard at the outer gate. 
Gasselin went to open it. 

‘It is Monsieur le Curé, no doubt; he is almost 
always the first,” remarked Mariotte. 

And, in fact, they all recognised the footstep of the 
parish priest on the resonant steps to the balcony 
entrance. The Curé bowed respectfully to the three, 
addressing the Baron and the two ladies with the 
unctuous civility that a priest has at his command. In 
reply to an absent-minded ‘Good evening’ from the 
mistress of the house, he gave her a look of priestly 
scrutiny. . 

‘ Are you uneasy, Madame, or unwell?’ he asked. 

‘Thank you, no!” said she. 

Monsieur Grimont, a man of about fifty, of middle 
height, wrapped in his gown, beneath which a pair of 
thick shoes with silver buckles were visible, showed 
above his bands a fat face, on the whole fair, but sallow. 
His hands were plump. His Abbot-like countenance 
had something of the Dutch Burgomaster in its calm 
complexion and the tones of the flesh, and something, 
too, of the Breton peasant in its straight black hair and 
sparkling black eyes, which nevertheless were under the 
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control of priestly decorum. His cheerfulness, like that 
of all people whose conscience is calm and pure, con- 
sented to jest. There was nothing anxious or forbidding 
in his look, as in that of those unhappy priests whose 
maintenance or power is disputed by their parishioners, 
and who instead of being, as Napoleon so grandly said, 
the moral leaders of the people and natural justices of 
the peace, are regarded as enemies. “The most unbe- 
lieving of strangers who should see Monsieur Grimont 
walking through Guérande would have recognised him 
as the sovereign of the Catholic town ; but this sovereign 
abdicated his spiritual rule before the feudal supremacy 
of the du Guénic family. In this drawing-room he was 
as a chaplain in the hall of his liege. In church, as he 
gave the blessing, his hand always turned first towards 
the chapel of the House, where their hand and sword 
and their motto were carved on the keystone of the 
vaulting. 

‘TI thought that Mademoiselle de Pen-Hoél was here,’ 
said the Curé, seating himself, as he kissed the Baroness’s 
hand. ‘She is losing her good habits. Is the fashion 
for dissipation spreading? For I observe that Monsieur 
le Chevalier is at les Touches again this evening.’ 

‘Say nothing of his visits there before Mademoiselle 
de Pen-Hoél,’ exclaimed the old lady in an undertone. 

‘Ah! Mademoiselle,’ Mariotte put in, ‘how can you 
keep the whole town from talking ?’ 

‘And what do they say ?” asked the Baroness. 

‘All the girls and the old gossips—everybody, in 
short—is saying that he is in love with Mademoiselle 
des ‘Touches.’ 

‘A young fellow so handsome as Calyste is only 
following his calling by making himself loved,’ said the 
Baron. 

‘Here is Mademoiselle de Pen-Hoél,’ said Mariotte. 

The gravel in the courtyard was, in fact, heard to 
crunch under this lady’s deliberate steps, heralded by a 
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lad bearing a lantern. On seeing this retainer, Mariotte 
transferred her stool and distaff to the large hall, where 
she could chat with him by the light of the rosin candle 
that burned at the cost of the rich and stingy old maid, 
thus saving her master’s. 

Mademoiselle de Pen-Hoél was a slight, thin woman, 
as yellow as the parchment of an archive, and wrinkled 
like a lake swept by the wind, with grey eyes, large 
prominent teeth, and hands like a man’s; she was short, 
certainly crooked, and perhaps even hump-backed ; but 
no one had ever been curious to study her perfections or 
imperfections. Dressed in the same style as Mademoiselle 
du Guénic, she made quite a commotion in a huge 
mass of petticoats and frills when she tried to find one 
of the two openings in her gown by which she got 
at her pockets; the strangest clinking of keys and 
money was then heard from beneath these skirts. All 
the iron paraphernalia of a good housewife was to be 
found on one side, and on the other her silver snuff- 
box, her thimble, her knitting, and other jangling 
objects. 

Instead of the quilted hood worn by Mademoiselle 
du Guénic, she had a green bonnet, which she no doubt 
wore when she went to look at her melons; like them, it 
had faded from green to yellow, and as for its shape, 
fashion has lately revived it in Paris under the name of 
Bibi. This bonnet was made under her own eye by 
her nieces, of green sarsnet purchased at Guérande, on a 
shape she bought new every five years at Nantes—for 
she allowed it the life of an administration. Her nieces 
also made her gowns, cut by an immemorial pattern. 
The old maid still used the crutch-handled cane which 
ladies carried at the beginning of the reign of Marie- 
Antoinette. She was of the first nobility of Brittany. 
On her shield figured the ermines of the ancient duchy ; 
the illustrious Breton house of Pen-Hoél ended in her 
and her sister. 

Cc 
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This younger sister had married a Kergarouét, who, in 
spite of the disapprobation of the neighbours, had added 
the name of Pen-Hoél to his own, and called himself the 
Vicomte de Kergarouét-Pen-Hoél. 

‘Heaven has punished him,’ the old maid would say. 
‘He has only daughters, and the name of Kergarouét- 
Pen-Hoél will become extinct.’ 

Mademoiselle de Pen-Hoél enjoyed an income of 
about seven thousand francs from land. For thirty-six 
years, since she had come of age, she herself had managed 
her estates ; she rode out to inspect them, and on every 
point displayed the firmness of will characteristic of 
deformed persons. Her avarice was the amazement of 
all for ten leagues round, but viewed with no disapproba- 
tion. She kept one woman servant and this lad ; all her 
expenditure, not inclusive of taxes, did not come to 
more than a thousand francs a year. Hence she was the 
object of the most flattering attentions from the 
Kergarouét-Pen-Hoéls, who spent the winter at Nantes, 
and the summer at their country-house on the banks of 
the Loire just below Indret. It was known that she in- 
tended to leave her fortune and her savings to that one of 
her nieces whom she might prefer. Every three months 
one of the four Demoiselles de Kergarouét came to spend 
a few days with her. 

Jacqueline de Pen-Hoél, a great friend of Zéphirine 
du Guénic’s, and brought up in the faith and fear of the 
Breton dignity of the Guénics, had conceived a plan, 
since Calyste’s birth, of securing her wealth to this 
youth by getting him to marry one of these nieces, to 
be bestowed on him by the Vicomtesse de Kergarouét- 
Pen-Hoél. She proposed to repurchase some of the best 
land for the Guénics by paying off the farmers’ loans. 
When avarice has an end in view, it ceases to be a vice; 
it is the instrument of virtue ; its stern privations become 
a constant sacrifice ; in short, it has greatness of purpose 
concealed beneath its meanness. Zéphirine was perhaps 
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in Jacqueline’s secret. Perhaps, too, the Baroness, 
whose whole intelligence was absorbed in love for her 
son and tender care for his father, may have guessed 
something when she saw with what pertinacious perse- 
verance Mademoiselle de Pen-Hoél would bring with her, 
day after day, Charlotte de Kergarouét, her favourite 
niece, now fifteen. The priest, Monsieur Grimont, was 
undoubtedly in her confidence ; he helped the old lady to 
invest her money well. But if Mademoiselle de Pen- 
Hoél had had three hundred thousand francs in gold—the 
sum at which her savings were commonly estimated ; if 
she had had ten times more land than she owned, the du 
Guénics would never have allowed themselves to pay her 
such attention as might lead the old maid to fancy that 
they were thinking of her fortune. With an admirable 
instinct of truly Breton pride, Jacqueline de Pen-Hoél, 
gladly accepting the supremacy assumed by her old 
friends Zéphirine and the du Guénics, always expressed 
herself honoured by a visit when the descendant of Irish 
Kings and Zéphirine condescended to call on her. She 
went so far as to conceal with care the little extravagance 
which she winked at every evening by permitting her 
boy to burn an oribus at the du Guénics’—the ginger- 
bread coloured candle which is commonly used in various 
districts in the West. This rich old maid was indeed 
aristocracy, pride, and dignity personified. 

At the moment when the reader is studying her 
portrait, an indiscretion on the part of the Curé had 
betrayed the fact that, on the evening when the old 
Baron, the young Chevalier, and Gasselin stole away 
armed with swords and fowling-pieces to join MapameE 
in la Vendée—to Fanny’s extreme terror, and to the great 
joy of the Bretons—Mademoiselle de Pen-Hoél had 
placed in the Baron’s hands a sum of ten thousand francs 
in gold, an immense sacrifice, supplemented by ten 
thousand francs more, the fruits of a tithe collected by 
the Curé, which the old partisan was requested to lay at 
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the feet of Henri v.’s mother, in the name of the Pen- 
Hoéls and of the parish of Guérande. 

Meanwhile she treated Calyste with the airs of a 
woman who believes she isin her rights; her schemes 
justified her in keeping an eye on him; not that she 
was strait-laced in her ideas as to questions of gallantry— 
she had all the indulgence of a woman of the old régime ; 
but she had a horror of Revolutionary manners. Calyste, 
who might have risen in her esteem by intrigues with 
Breton women, would have fallen immensely if he had 
taken up what she called the new-fangled ways. Made- 
moiselle de Pen-Hoél, who would have unearthed a sum 
of money to pay off a girl he had seduced, would have 
regarded Calyste as a reckless spendthrift if she had seen 
him driving a tilbury, or heard him talk of setting out 
for Paris. And if she had found him reading some 
impious review or newspaper, it is impossible to imagine 
what she might have done. To her, new notions meant 
the rotation of crops, sheer ruin under the guise of 
improvements and method, lands ultimately mortgaged 
as a result of experiments. ‘To her, thrift was the real 
way to make a fortune; good management consisted in 
filling her outhouses with buckwheat, rye, and hemp, in 
waiting for prices to rise at the risk of being known to 
force the market, and in resolutely hoarding her corn- 
sacks. As it happened, strangely enough, she had often 
met with good bargains that confirmed her in her 
principles. She was thought cunning, but she was not 
really clever; she had only the methodical habits of a 
Dutch woman, the caution of a cat, the pertinacity of a 
priest ; and this, in a land of routine, was as good as the 
deepest perspicacity. 

‘Shall we see Monsieur du Halga this evening ?’ asked 
Mademoiselle de Pen-Hoél, taking off her knitted 
worsted mittens after exchanging the usual civilities. 

‘Yes, Mademoiselle, I saw him airing his dog in the 
Mall,’ replied the Curé, 
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‘Then our mouche will be lively this evening,’ said 
she. ‘We were but four last night.’ 

On hearing the word mouche, the priest rose, and 
brought out of a drawer of one of the cabinets a small 
round basket of fine willow, some ivory counters as 
yellow as Turkish tobacco, from twenty years’ service, 
and a pack of cards as greasy as those of the custom- 
house officers of Saint-Nazaire, who only have a new 
pack once a fortnight. The Abbé himself sorted out 
the proper number of counters for each player, and put 
the basket by the lamp in the middle of the table, with 
childish eagerness and the manner of a man accustomed 
to fulfil this little task. A loud rap in military style 
presently echoed through the silent depths of the old 
house. Mademoiselle de Pen-Hoél’s little servant went 
solemnly to open the gate. Before long the tall, lean 
figure of the Chevalier du Halga, formerly flag-captain 
under Admiral de Kergarouét, was seen, carefully dressed 
to suit the season, a black object in the dusk that still 
prevailed outside. 

‘Come in, Chevalier,’ cried Mademoiselle de Pen- 
Hoél. 

‘ The altar is prepared !’ said the priest. 

Du Halga, whose health was poor, wore flannel for 
the rheumatism, a black silk cap to protect his head 
against the fog, and a spencer to guard his precious 
chest from the sudden blasts of wind that refresh the 
atmosphere of Guérande. He always went about armed 
with a rattan to drive off dogs when they tried to make 
inopportune love to his own, which was a lady. This 
man, as minutely particular as any fine lady, put out by 
the smallest obstacles, speaking low to spare the voice 
remaining to him, had been in his day one of the bravest 
and most capable officers of the King’s navy. He had 
been honoured with the confidence of the Bailli de 
Suffren, and the Comte de Portenduére’s friendship. 
His valour, as captain of Admiral de Kergarouét’s flag- 
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ship, was scored in legible characters on his face, seamed 
with scars. No one, on looking at him, could have 
recognised the voice that had roared down the storm, the 
eye that had swept the horizon, the indomitable courage 
of a Breton seaman. He did not smoke, he never swore; 
he was as gentle and quiet as a girl, and devoted himself 
to his dog Thisbe and her various little whims with the 
absorption of an old woman. He gave every one a high 
idea of his departed gallantry. He never spoke of the 
startling acts which had amazed the Comte d’Estaing. 

Though he stooped like a pensioner, and walked as 
though he feared to tread on eggs at every.step, though 
he complained of a cool breeze, of a scorching sun, of 
a damp fog, he displayed fine white teeth set in red 
gums, which were reassuring as to his health; and, 
indeed, his complaint must have been an expensive one, 
for it consisted in eating four meals a day of monastic 
abundance. His frame, like the Baron’s, was large- 
boned and indestructibly strong, covered with parchment 
stretched tightly over the bones, like the coat of an 
Arab horse that shines in the sun over its sinews. 
His complexion had preserved the tanned hue it had 
acquired in his voyages to India, but he had brought 
back no ideas and no reminiscences. He had emigrated; 
he had lost all his fortune; then he had recovered the 
Cross of Saint-Louis and a pension of two thousand 
francs, legitimately earned by his services, and paid out 
of the fund for naval pensions. The harmless hypochon- 
dria that led him to invent a thousand imaginary ailments 
was easily accounted for by his sufferings during the 
emigration. He-had served in the Russian navy till the 
day when the Emperor Alexander wanted him to serve 
against France; he then retired and went to live at 
Odessa, near the Duc de Richelieu, with whom he came 
home, and who procured the payment of the pension due 
to this noble wreck of the old Breton navy. 

At the death of Louis xvii. he came home to 
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Guérande, and was chosen mayor of the town. The 
Curé, the Chevalier, and Mademoiselle de Pen-Hoél 
had been for fifteen years in the habit of spending their 
evenings at the Hotel du Guénic, whither also came a 
few persons of good family from the town and immediate 
neighbourhood. It is easy to see that the Guénic family 
were the leaders of this little Faubourg Saint-Germain 
of the district, into which no official was admitted who 
had been appointed to his post by the new Government. 
For six years past the Curé invariably coughed at the 
critical words of Domine, saluum fac regem. Politics 
always stuck at that point in Guérande. 


Mouche (a sort of loo) is a game played with five 
cards in each hand and a turn-up. The turned-up card 
decides the trumps. At every fresh deal each player is 
at liberty to play or to retire. If he throws away his 
hand, he loses only his deposit ; for as long as no fines 
have been paid into the pool, each player must contribute 
to it. Those who play must make a trick, paid for in 
proportion to the contents of the pool; if there are five 
sous in the trick, he pays one sou. The player who 
fails to pay is looed; he then owes as much as the 
pool contains, which increases it for the following deal. 
The fines due are written down; they are added to the 
pools one after another in diminishing order, the heaviest 
before the lesser sums. Those who decline to play 
show their cards during the play, but they count for 
nothing. The players may discard and draw from the 
pack, as at écarté, in order of seniority. Each player 
may change as many cards as he likes, so the eldest and 
the second hands may use up the pack between them. 
The turned-up card belongs to the dealer, who is the 
youngest hand; he has a right to exchange it for any 
card in his own hand, One terrible card takes all others, 
and is known as mistigris; mistigris is the knave of 
clubs. This game, though so excessively simple, is not 
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devoid of interest. The covetousness natural to man 
finds scope in it, as well as some diplomatic finessing 
and play of expression. 

At the Hotel du Guénic each player purchased twenty 
counters for five sous, by which the stake amounted to 
five liards each deal, an important sum in the eyes of 
these gamblers. With very great luck a player might 
win fifty sous, more than any one in Guérande spent in 
a day. And Mademoiselle de Pen-Hoél came to this 
game—of which the simplicity is unsurpassed in the 
nomenclature of the Academy, unless by that of Beggar 
my Neighbour—with an eagerness as great as that of a 
sportsman at a great hunting party. Mademoiselle 
Zéphirine, who was the Baroness’s partner, attached no 
less importance to the game of mouche. To risk a liard 
for the chance of winning five, deal after deal, constituted 
a serious financial speculation to the thrifty old woman, 
and she threw herself into it with as much moral energy 
as the greediest speculator puts into gambling on the 
Bourse for the rise and fall of shares. 

By a diplomatic convention, dating from September 
1825, after a certain evening when Mademoiselle de 
Pen-Hoél had lost thirty-seven sous, the game was ended 
as soon as any one expressed a wish to that effect after 
losing ten sous. Politeness would not allow of a player 
being put to the little discomfort of looking on at the 
game without taking part in it. But every passion has 
its jesuitical side. The Chevalier du Halga and the 
Baron, two old politicians, had found a way of evading 
the act. When all the players were equally eager to 
prolong an exciting game, the brave Chevalier, one of 
those bachelors who are prodigal and rich by the expenses 
they save, always-offered to lend Mademoiselle de Pen- 
Hoel or Mademoiselle Zéphirine ten counters when 
either of them had lost her five sous, on the under- 
standing that she should repay them if she should win. 
An old bachelor might allow himself such an act of 
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gallantry to the unmarried ladies. The Baron also 
would offer the old maids ten counters, under pretence 
of not stopping the game. The avaricious old women 
always accepted, not without some pressing, after the 
usage and custom of old maids. But to allow themselves 
such a piece of extravagance the Baron and the Chevalier 
must first have won, otherwise the offer bore the 
character of an affront. 

This game was in its glory when a young Made- 
moiselle de Kergarouét was on a visit to her aunt— 
Kergarouét only, for the family had never succeeded in 
getting itself called Kergarouét-Pen-Hoél by anybody 
here, not even by the servants, who had indeed 
peremptory orders on this point. ‘The aunt spoke of 
the mouche parties at the du Guénics’ as a great treat. 
The girl was enjoined to make herself agreeable—an 
easy matter enough when she saw the handsome Calyste, 
on whom the four young ladies all doted. ‘These damsels, 
brought up in the midst of modern civilisation, thought 
little of five sous, and paid fine after fine. Then fines 
would be scored up to a total sometimes of five francs, 
on a scale ranging from two sous and a half up to ten 
sous. “These were evenings of intense excitement to 
the old blind woman. The tricks were called mains (or 
hands) at Guérande. The Baroness would press her 
foot on her sister-in-law’s as many times as she had, as 
she believed, tricks in her hand. The question of play 
or no play on occasions when the pool was full led to 
secret struggles in which covetousness contended with 
alarms. The players would ask each other, ‘Are you 
coming in?’ with feelings of envy of those who had 
good enough cards to tempt fate, and spasms of despair 
when they were forced to retire. 

If Charlotte de Kergarouét, who was commonly 
thought foolhardy, was lucky in her daring when her 
aunt had won nothing, she was treated with coldness 
when they got home, and had a little lecture: ‘She was 
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too decided and forward; a young girl ought not to 
challenge persons older than herself; she had an over- 
bold manner of seizing the pool, or declaring to play; a 
young person should show more reserve and modesty 
in her manners; it was not seemly to laugh at the 
misfortunes of others,’ and so forth. 

Then perennial jests, repeated a thousand times a 
year, but always fresh, turned on the carriage of the 
basket when the pool overfilled it. “They must get oxen 
to draw it, elephants, horses, asses, dogs. And at the 
end of twenty years no one noticed the staleness of the 
joke; it always provoked the same smile. It was the 
same thing with the remarks caused by the annoyance 
of seeing a pool taken from those who had _ helped 
to fill it and got nothing out. The cards were dealt 
with automatic slowness. ‘They talked in chest-tones. 
And these respectable and high-born personages were so 
delightfully mean as to suspect each other’s play. Made- 
moiselle de Pen-Hoél almost always accused the Curé of 
cheating when he won a pool. 

‘But what is so odd,’ the Curé would say, ‘is that 1 
never cheat when I am fined.’ 

No one laid down a card without profound meditation, 
without keen scrutiny, and more or less astute hints, 
ingenious and searching remarks. ‘The deals were inter- 
rupted, you may be sure, by gossip as to what was going 
on in the town, or discussions on politics. Frequently 
the players would pause for a quarter of an hour, their 
cards held in a fan against their chest, absorbed in talk. 
Then, if after such an interruption a counter was short 
in the pool, everybody was certain that his or her 
counter was not missing; and generally it was the 
Chevalier who made up the loss, under general accusa- 
tions of thinking of nothing but the singing in his ears, 
his headache, or his fads, and of forgetting to put in. As 
soon as he had paid up a counter, old Zéphirine or the 
cunning hunchback was seized with remorse ; they then 
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fancied that perhaps the fault was theirs; they thought, 
they doubted ; but, after all, the Chevalier could afford 
the little loss! The Baron often quite forgot what he 
was about when the misfortunes of the Royal family 
came under discussion. 

Sometimes the game resulted in a way that was 
invariably a surprise to the players, who each counted on 
being the winner. After a certain number of rounds 
each had won back his counters, and went away, the 
hour being late, without loss or profit, but not without 
excitement. On these depressing evenings the mouche 
was abused; it had not been interesting; the players 
accused the game, as negroes beat the reflection of the 
moon in water when the weather is bad. The evening 
had been dull; they had toiled so hard for so little. 

When, on their first visit, the Vicomte de Kergarouét 
and his wife spoke of whist and boston as games more 
interesting than mouche, and were encouraged to teach 
them by the Baroness, who was bored to death by mouche, 
the company lent themselves to the innovation, not 
without strong protest ; but it was impossible to make 
these games understood; and as soon as the Kergarouéts 
had left, they were spoken of as overwhelmingly abstruse, 
as algebraical puzzles, and incredibly difficult. They all 
preferred their beloved mouche, their unpretentious little 
mouche. And mouche triumphed over the modern games, 
as old things constantly triumph over new in Brittany. 


While the Curé dealt the cards, the Baroness was 
asking the Chevalier du Halga the same questions as she 
had asked the day before as to his health. The Chevalier 
made it a point of honour to have some new complaint. 
‘Though the questions were always the same, the Captain 
had a great advantage in his replies. To-day his false 
ribs had been troubling him. ‘The remarkable thing was 
that the worthy man never complained of his wounds. 
Everything serious he was prepared for, he understood 
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it; but fantastic ailments—pains in his head, dogs 
devouring his inside, bells ringing in his ears, and a 
thousand other crotchets worried him greatly ; he set up 
as an incurable, with all the more reason that physicians 
know no remedy for maladies that are non-existent. _ 

‘Yesterday, 1 fancy you had pains in your legs?’ said 
the Curé very seriously. 

‘They move about,’ replied du Halga. 

‘Legs in your false ribs?’ asked Mademoiselle 
Zéphirine. 

‘And made no halt on the way?’ said Mademoiselle 
de Pen-Hoél with a smile. 

The Chevalier bowed gravely, with a negative shake 
of the head, not without fun in it, which would have 
proved to an observer that in his youth the seaman must 
have been witty, loved, and loving. His fossilised life at 
Guérande covered perhaps many memories. As he stood 
planted on his heron’s legs in the sun, stupidly watching 
the sea, or his dog sporting on the Mall, perhaps he was 
alive again in the Earthly Paradise of a past rich in 
remembrance. 

‘So the old Duc de Lenoncourt is dead!’ said the 
Baron, recalling the passage in the Quotidienne at which 
his wife had stopped. ‘ Well, well, the first gentleman- 
in-waiting had not long to wait before following his 
master. I shall soon go too.’ 

‘My dear! my dear!’ said his wife, gently patting 
his lean and bony hand. 

‘Let him talk, sister,’ said Zéphirine. ‘So long as I 
am above ground, he will not go under ground. He is 
younger than [I am.’ 

A cheerful smile brightened the old woman’s face 
when the Baron dropped a reflection of this kind, the 
players and callers would look at each other anxiously, 
grieved to find the King of Guérande out of spirits. 
Those who had come to see him would say as they went 
away, ‘Monsieur du Guénic is much depressed; have 
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you noticed how much he sleeps?” And next day all 
Guérande would be talking of it: ‘The Baron du 
Guénic is failing. —The words began the conversation 
in every house in the place. 

‘And is Thisbe well?’ asked Mademoiselle de Pen- 
Hoél as soon as the deal was over. 

‘The poor little beast is like me,’ said the Chevalier. 
‘Her nerves are out of order; she is always holding up 
one of her legs as she runs.— Like this.’ 

And in showing how Thisbe ran, by bending his arm 
as he raised it, the Chevalier allowed his neighbour, 
Mademoiselle de Pen-Hoél, to see his cards ; she wanted 
to know whether he had trumps or mistigris. This 
was a first finesse to which he fell a prey. 

‘Oh!’ exclaimed the Baroness, ‘ the tip of Monsieur 
le Curé’s nose has turned pale, he must have mistigris !’ 

The joy of having mistigris was so great to the Curé, 
as to all the players, that the poor priest could not disguise 
it. There is in each human face some spot where every 
secret emotion of the heart betrays itself; and these good 
people, accustomed to watch each other, had, after the 
lapse of years, discovered the weak place in the Curé— 
when he had mistigris the tip of his nose turned white. 
Then they all took care not to play. 

‘You have had visitors to-day ?” said the Chevalier to 
Mademoiselle de Pen-Hoél. 

‘Yes; one of my brother-in-law’s cousins. He sur- 
prised me by telling me of the intended marriage of 
Madame la Comtesse de Kergarouét, a demoiselle de 
Fontaine ; 

‘A daughter of Grand-Jacques !’ exclaimed du Halga, 
who during his stay in Paris had never left his Admiral’s 
side. 

‘ The Countess inherits everything; she has married a 
man who was ambassador.—He told me the most extra- 
ordinary things about our neighbour, Mademoiselle des 
Touches ; so extraordinary, that I will not believe them. 
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Calyste could never be so attentive to her; he has surely 
enough good sense to perceive such monstrosities.’ 

© Monstrosities !’ said the Baron, roused by the word. 

The Baroness and the priest looked meaningly at each 
other. The cards were dealt. Mademoiselle de Pen- 
Hoél had mistigris; she did not want to continue the 
conversation, but was glad to cover her delight under the 
general amazement caused by this word. 

‘It is your turn to lead, Monsieur le Baron,’ said she, 
bridling. 

‘ My nephew is not one of those young men who like 
monstrosities,’ said Zéphirine, poking her knitting-pin 
through her hair. 

‘Mistigris!’ cried Mademoiselle de Pen-Hoél, without 
answering her friend. 

The Curé, who appeared fully informed as to all that 
concerned Calyste and Mademoiselle des Touches, did 
not enter the lists. 

‘What does she do that is so extraordinary, this 
Mademoiselle des Touches?’ asked the Baron. 

‘She smokes,’ said Mademoiselle de Pen-Hoél. 

‘It is very wholesome,’ said the Chevalier. 

‘ Her bacon ?’ asked the Baron. 

‘Her bacon! She does not save it,’ retorted the old 
maid. 

‘ Every one played, and every one is looed; I have the 
king, queen, and knave of trumps, mistigris, and a king,’ 
said the Baroness. ‘The pool is ours, sister.’ 

This stroke, won without play, overwhelmed Made- 
moiselle de Pen-Hoél, who thought no more of Calyste 
and Mademoiselle des Touches. At nine o’clock no one 
remained in the room but the Baroness and the Curé. 
The four old people had gone away and to bed. 

The Chevalier, as usual, escorted Mademoiselle de 
Pen-Hoél to her own house in the Market Place, 
making remarks on the skill of the last player, on their 
good or ill luck, or on the ever-new glee with which 
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Mademoiselle Zéphirine’s pocket engulfed her winnings, 
for the old blind woman made no attempt now to 
disguise the expression of her sentiments in her face. 
Madame du Guénic’s absence of mind was their subject 
to-night. Ihe Chevalier had observed the charming 
Irishwoman’s inattention to the game. On the doorstep, 
when her boy had gone upstairs, the old lady replied in 
confidence to the Chevalier’s guesses as to the Baroness’s 
strange manner by these words, big with importance— 

‘I know the reason; Calyste is done for if he is not 
soon married. He is in love with Mademoiselle des 
Touches—an actress !” 

‘In that case, send for Charlotte.’ 

‘My sister shall hear from me to-morrow,’ said 
Mademoiselle de Pen-Hoél, bidding him good-night. 

From this study of a normal evening, the commotion 
may be imagined that was produced in the home circles 
of Guérande by the arrival, the stay, the departure, or 
even the passing through of a stranger. 

When not a sound was audible in the Baron’s room or 
in his sister’s,; Madame du Guénic turned to the priest, 
who was pensively playing with the counters. 

‘I see that you at last share my uneasiness about 
Calyste,’ she said. 

‘Did you notice Mademoiselle de Pen-Hoél’s prim air 
this evening ?’ asked he. 

‘Yes,’ replied the Baroness. 

‘She has, I know, the very best intentions towards our 
dear Calyste; she loves him as if he were her son; and 
his conduct in la Vendée at his father’s side, with 
Mapame’s praise of his devoted behaviour, has added 
to the affection Mademoiselle de Pen-Hoél feels for him. 
She will endow either of her nieces whom Calyste may 
marry with all her fortune by deed of gift. 

‘You have, I know, in Ireland, a far richer match for 
your beloved boy ; but it is well to have two strings to 
one’s bow. In the event of your family not choosing to 
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undertake to settle anything on Calyste, Mademoiselle 
de Pen-Hoél’s fortune is not to be despised. You could, 
no doubt, find your son a wife with seven thousand francs 
a year, but not the savings of forty years, nor lands 
managed, tilled, and kept up as Mademoiselle de Pen- 
Hoél’s are. That wicked woman, Mademoiselle des 
Touches, has come to spoil everything. We have at 
last found out something about her.’ 

‘Well’ asked the mother. 

‘Oh, she is a slut, a baggage,’ exclaimed the Curé. 
‘A woman of doubtful habits, always hanging about the 
theatres in the company of actors and actresses, squander- 
ing her fortune with journalists, painters, musicians—the 
devil’s own, in short! When she writes, she uses a 
different name in her books, and is better known by that, 
it is said, than by that of des Touches. A perfect imp, 
who has never been inside a church since her first 
communion, excepting to stare at statues or pictures. 
She has spent her fortune in decorating les Touches 
in the most improper manner to make it a sort of 
Mahomet’s Paradise, where the houris are not women. 
There is more good wine drunk there while she is in the 
place than in all Guérande besides in a year. Last year 
the Demoiselles Bougniol had for lodgers some men with 
goats’ beards, suspected of being ‘blues,’ who used to go 
to her house, and who sang songs that made those virtuous 
girls blush and weep. ‘That is the woman your son at 
present adores. 

‘If that creature were to ask this evening for one of 
the atrocious books in which atheists nowadays laugh 
everything to scorn, the young Chevalier would come 
and saddle his horse with his own hands, to ride off at a 
gallop to fetch it for her from Nantes. I do not know 
that Calyste would do so much for the Church. And 
then, Bretonne as she is, she is not a Royalist. If it were 
necessary to march out, gun in hand, for the good cause, 
should Mademoiselle des Touches—or Camille Maupin, 
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for that, I remember, is her name—want to keep Calyste 
with her, your son would let his old father set out 
alone.’ 

‘No,’ said the Baroness. 

‘I should not like to put him to the test, you might 
feel it too painfully,’ replied the Curé. All Guérande is 
in a commotion over the Chevalier’s passion for this 
amphibious creature that is neither man nor woman, 
who smokes like a trooper, writes like a journalist, and, 
at this moment, has under her roof the most malignant 
writer of them all, according to the postmaster—a trim- 
mer who reads all the papers. It is talked of at Nantes. 
This morning the Kergarouét cousin, who wants to see 
Charlotte married to a man who has sixty thousand 
francs a year, came to call on Mademoiselle de Pen- 
Hoel, and turned her head with roundabout tales about 
Mademoiselle des Touches which lasted seven hours.— 
There is a quarter to ten striking by the church clock, 
and Calyste is not come in; he is at les Touches— 
perhaps he will not come back till morning.’ 

The Baroness listened to the Curé, who had uncon- 
sciously substituted monologue for dialogue; he was 
looking at this lamb of his flock, reading her uneasy 
thoughts in her face. “The Baroness was blushing and 
trembling. When the Abbé Grimont saw tears in the 
distressed mother’s beautiful eyes, he was deeply touched. 

‘J will see Mademoiselle de Pen-Hoél to-morrow, be 
comforted,’ said he, in an encouraging tone, ‘The 
mischief is, perhaps, not so great as rumour says; I will 
find out the truth. Besides, Mademoiselle Jacqueline 
has confidence in me. Again, we have brought up 
Calyste, and he will not allow himself to be bewitched 
by the demon ; he will do nothing to disturb the peace 
of his family, or the plans we are making for his future 
life. Do not weep; all is not lost, Madame ; one fault 
is not vice.’ 

‘You only tell me the details,’ said the Baroness. 

D 
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‘Was not I the first to perceive the change in Calyste ? 
A mother feels keenly the pain of being second in her 
son’s affections, the grief of not being alone in his heart. 
That phase of a man’s life is one of the woes of mother- 
hood; but though I knew it must come, I did not 
expect it sosoon. And, then, I could have wished that 
he should have taken into his heart some beautiful and 
noble creature, not a mere actress, a posture-maker, a 
woman who frequents theatres, an authoress accustomed 
to feign feeling, a bad woman who will deceive him and 
make him wretched. She has had “affairs” ?’ 

‘With many men,’ said the Abbé Grimont. ‘ And 
yet this miscreant was born in Brittany. She is a 
disgrace to her native soil. On Sunday I will preach a 
sermon about her.’ 

‘By no means!’ exclaimed the Baroness. ‘The 
marshmen and peasants are capable of attacking les 
Touches. Calyste is worthy of his name; he is a true 
Breton; and some evil might come of it if he were there, 
for he would fight for her as if she were the Blessed 
Virgin.’ 

‘It is striking ten; I will bid you good-night,’ said the 
Abbe, lighting the orzbus of his lantern, of which the 
clear glass panes and glittering metal-work showed his 
housekeeper’s minute care for all the concerns of the 
house. ‘Who could have told me, Madame,’ he went 
on, ‘that a young man nursed at your breast, brought 
up by me in Christian ideas, a fervent Catholic, a boy 
who lived like a lamb without spot, would plunge into 
such a foul bog?” 

‘But is that quite certain?’ said the mother. ‘ And, 
after all, how could any woman help loving Calyste ?’ 

‘No proof is needed beyond that witch’s prolonged 
stay at les Touches. During twenty-four years, since 
she came of age, this is the longest visit she has paid 
aac Happily for us, her apparitions have hitherto been 
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‘A woman past forty!’ said the Baroness. ‘I have 
heard it said in Ireland that such a woman is the most 
dangerous mistress a young man can have.’ 

‘On that point I am ignorant,’ replied the Cure. 
‘ Nay, and I shall die in my ignorance.’ 

‘Alas! and so shall I,’ said the Baroness. ‘I wish 
now that I had ever been in love, to be able to study, 
advise, and comfort Calyste.’ 

The priest did not cross the clean little courtyard 
alone ; Madame du Guénic went with him as far as the 
gate, in the hope of hearing Calyste’s step in Guérande ; 
but she heard only the heavy sound of the Abbé’s 
deliberate tread, which grew fainter in the distance, and 
ceased when the shutting of the priest’s door echoed 
through the silent town. 

The poor mother went indoors in despair at learning 
that the whole town was informed of what she had 
believed herself alone in knowing. She sat down, revived 
the lamp by cutting the wick with a pair of old scissors, 
and took up the worsted work she was accustomed to do 
while waiting for Calyste. She flattered herself that she 
thus induced her son to come home earlier, to spend 
less time with Mademoiselle des Touches. But this 
stratagem of maternal jealousy was in vain. Calyste’s 
visits to les Touches became more and more frequent, 
and every evening he came ina little later; at last, the 
previous night, he had not returned till midnight. 

The Baroness, sunk in meditation, set her stitches with 
the energy of women who can think while following 
some manual occupation. Any one who should have 
seen her bent to catch the light of the lamp, in the midst 
of the panelling of this room, four centuries old, must 
have admired the noble picture. Fanny’s flesh had a 
transparency that seemed to show her thoughts legible 
on her brow. Stung, now, by the curiosity that comes 
to pure-minded women, she wondered by what diabolical 
secrets these daughters of Baal so bewitched a man as to 
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make him forget his mother and family, his country, his 
self-interest. Then she went so far as to wish she could 
see the woman, so as to judge her sanely. She calculated 
the extent of the mischief that the innovating spirit of 
the age—which the Curé described as so dangerous to 
youthful souls—might do to her only child, till now as 
guileless and pure as an innocent girl, whose beauty 
could not be fresher than his. 

Calyste, a noble offshoot of the oldest Breton and the 
noblest Irish blood, had been carefully brought up by his 
mother. ‘Till the moment when the Baroness handed 
him over to the Curé of Guérande, she was sure that not 
an indecent word, nor an evil idea, had ever soiled her 
son’s ear or his understanding. “The mother, after 
rearing him on her own milk, and thus giving him a 
double infusion of her blood, could present him in virginal 
innocence to the priest who, out of reverence for the 
family, undertook to give him a complete and Christian 
education. Calyste was educated on the plan of the 
Seminary where the Abbé Grimont had been brought 
up. His mother taught him English. A mathematical 
master was discovered, not without difficulty, among 
the clerks at Saint-Nazaire. Calyste, of course, knew 
nothing of modern literature, or of the latest advance and 
progress of science. His education was limited to the 
geography and emasculated history taught in girls’ 
schools, to the Latin and Greek of the Seminary, to the 
literature of dead languages, and a limited selection of 
French writers. When, at sixteen, he began what the 
Abbé called his course of philosophy, he was still as 
innocent as at the moment when Fanny had handed him 
over to the Curé. The Church was no less maternal 
than the mother ; without being bigoted or ridiculous, 
this well-beloved youth was a fervent Catholic. 

The Baroness longed to plan a happy and obscure life 
for her handsome and immaculate son. She expected 
some little fortune from an old aunt, about two or three 
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thousand pounds sterling ; this sum, added to the present 
fortune of the Guénics, might enable her to find a wife 
for Calyste who would bring him twelve or fifteen 
thousand francs a year. Charlotte de Kergarouét, with 
her aunt’s money, some rich Irish girl, or any other 
heiress—it was a matter of indifference to the Baroness. 
She knew nothing of love; like all the people among 
whom she lived, she regarded marriage as a stepping- 
stone to fortune. Passion was a thing unknown to these 
Catholics, old people wholly occupied in saving their 
souls, in thinking of God, the King, and their own 
wealth. 

No one, therefore, can be surprised at the gravity of 
the reflections that mingled with the wounded feelings 
in this mother’s heart, living, as she did, as much for her 
boy’s interests as by his affection, If the young couple 
would but listen to reason, by living parsimoniously and 
economising, as country folk know how, by the second 
generation the du Guénics might repurchase their estates 
and reconquer the splendour of wealth. The Baroness 
hoped to live to be old that she might see the dawn of 
that life of ease. Mademoiselle du Guénic had under- 
stood and adopted this scheme, and now it was threatened 
by Mademoiselle des Touches. 

Madame du Guénic heard midnight strike with horror, 
and she endured an hour more of fearful alarms, for the 
stroke of one rang out, and still Calyste had not come 
home. 

‘Will he stay there?’ she wondered. ‘It would be 
the first time—poor child !’ 

At this moment Calyste’s step was heard in the street. 
The poor mother, in whose heart joy took the place of 
anxiety, flew from the room to the gate and opened it 
for her son. 

‘My dearest mother,’ cried Calyste, with a look of 
vexation, ‘why sit up for me? I have the latch-key 
and a tinder-box.’ 
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‘You know, my child, that I can never sleep while 
you are out,’ said she, kissing him. 

When the Baroness had returned to the room, she 
looked into her son’s face to read in its expression what 
had happened during the evening; but this look pro- 
duced in her, as it always did, a certain emotion which 
custom does not weaken—which all loving mothers feel 
as they gaze at their human masterpiece, and which for 
a moment dims their sight. 

Calyste had black eyes, full of vigour and sunshine, 
inherited from his father, with the fine fair hair, the 
aquiline nose and lovely mouth, the turned-up finger- 
tips, the soft complexion, finish, and fairness of his 
mother. Though he looked not unlike a girl dressed 
as a man, he was wonderfully strong. His sinews had 
the elasticity and tension of steel springs, and the 
singular effect of his black eyes had a charm of its own. 
As yet he had no hair on his face; this late develop- 
ment, it is said, is a promise of long life. The young 
Chevalier, who wore a short jacket of black velvet, like 
his mother’s gown, with silver buttons, had a blue neck- 
kerchief, neat gaiters, and trousers of grey drill. His 
snowy-white forehead bore the traces as it seemed of 
great fatigue, but, in fact, they were those of a burthen 
of sad thoughts. His mother, having no suspicion of 
the sorrows that were eating the lad’s heart out, ascribed 
this transient change to happiness. Calyste was, never- 
theless, as beautiful as a Greek god, handsome without 
conceit; for, in the first place, he was accustomed to see 
his mother, and he also cared but little for beauty, which 
he knew to be useless. 

‘And those lovely smooth cheeks,’ thought she, ‘ where 
the rich young blood flows in a thousand tiny veins, 
belong to another woman, who is mistress, too, of that 
girl-like brow? Passion will stamp them with its 
agitations, and dim those fine eyes, as liquid now as a 
child’s !” 
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The bitter thought fell heavy on Madame du Guénic’s 
heart, and spoilt her pleasure. 

It must seem strange that, in a family where six persons 
were obliged to live on three thousand francs a year, the 
son should have a velvet coat, and the mother a velvet 
dress; but Fanny O’Brien had rich relations and aunts 
in London who reminded the Breton Baroness of their 
existence by sending her presents. Some of her sisters, 
having married well, took an interest in Calyste so far 
as to think of finding him a rich wife, knowing that he 
was as handsome and as well born as their exiled favourite 
Fanny. 

‘ You stayed later at les Touches than you did yester- 
day, my darling ?’ she said at last, in a broken voice. 

‘Yes, mother dear,’ replied he, without adding any 
explanation. 

The brevity of the answer brought a cloud to his 
mother’s brow; she postponed any explanation till the 
morrow. When mothers are disturbed by such alarms as 
the Baroness felt at this moment, they almost tremble 
before their sons; they instinctively feel the effects of 
the great emancipation of love; they understand all that 
this new feeling will rob them of ; but, at the same time, 
they are, in a sense, glad of their son’s happiness; there 
is a fierce struggle in their heart. Though the result is 
that the son is grown up, and on a higher level, true 
mothers do not like their tacit abdication; they would 
rather keep their child little and wanting care. That, 
perhaps, is the secret of mothers’ favouritism for weakly, 
deformed, and helpless children. 

‘You are very tired, dear child,’ said she, swallowing 
down her tears. ‘Go to bed.’ 

A mother who does not know everything her son is 
doing thinks of him as lost when she loves and is as well 
loved as Fanny. And perhaps any other mother would 
have quaked in her place as much as Madame du Guénic. 
The patience of twenty years might be made useless. 
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Calyste—a human masterpiece of noble, prudent, and 
religious training—might be ruined; the happiness so 
carefully prepared for him might be destroyed for ever 
by a woman. 


Next day Calyste slept till noon, for his mother would 
not allow him to be roused; Mariotte gave the spoilt 
boy his breakfast in bed. The immutable and almost 
conventual rule that governed the hours of meals yielded 
to the young gentleman’s caprices. Indeed, when at any 
time it was necessary to obtain Mademoiselle du Guénic’s 
bunch of keys to get out something between meals 
which would necessitate interminable explanations, the 
only way of doing it was to plead some whim of 
Calyste’s. 

At about one o'clock the Baron, his wife, and 
Mademoiselle were sitting in the dining-room; they 
dined at three. The Baroness had taken up the Quotz- 
dienne, and was finishing it to her husband, who was 
always rather more wakeful before his meals. Just as 
she had done, Madame du Guénic heard her son’s step 
on the floor above, and laid down the paper, saying— 

‘Calyste, I suppose, is dining at les Touches again to- 
day ; he has just finished dressing.’ 

‘ He takes his pleasure—that boy!’ said the old lady, 
pulling a silver whistle out of her pocket, and whistling 
once. 

Mariotte came through the turret, making her appear- 
ance at the door which was hidden by a silk damask 
curtain, like those at the windows. 

‘Yes,’ said she, ‘did you please to want any- 
thing ?’ 

‘The Chevalier is dining at les Touches; we shall not 
want the fish.’ 

‘Well, we do not know yet,’ said the Baroness. 

‘You seem vexed about it, sister ; I know by the tone 
of your voice,’ said the blind woman. 
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‘Monsieur Grimont has learnt some serious facts about 
Mademoiselle des Touches, who, during the last year, 
has done so much to change our dear Calyste.’ 

‘In what way?’ asked the Baron. 

‘Well, he reads all sorts of books.’ 

‘Ah, ha!’ said the Baron; ‘then that is why he 
neglects hunting and riding.’ 

‘She leads a very reprehensible life, and calls herself 
by a man’s name,’ Madame du Guénic went on. 

‘A nickname among comrades,’ said the old man. ‘I 
used to be called /’Jntimé, the Comte de Fontaine was 
Grand-Facques, the Marquis de Montauran was le Gars. 
I was a great friend of Ferdinand’s; he did not submit, 
any more than I did. Those were good times! There 
was plenty of fighting, and we had some fun here and 
there, all the same.’ 

These reminiscences of the war, thus taking the place 
of paternal anxiety, distressed Fanny for amoment. The 
Curé’s revelations, and her son’s want of confidence, had 
hindered her sleeping. 

‘And if Monsieur le Chevalier should be in love 
with Mademoiselle des Touches, where is the harm?’ 
exclaimed Mariotte. ‘She is a fine woman, and has 
thirty thousand crowns a year.’ 

© What are you talking about, Mariotte,’ cried the old 
man. ‘A du Guénic to marry a des Touches! ‘The 
des Touches were not even our squires at a time when 
the du Guesclins regarded an alliance with us as a 
distinguished honour.’ 

‘A woman who calls herself by a man’s name— 
Camille Maupin !’ added the Baroness. 

‘The Maupins are an old family,’ said the old man. 
‘They are Norman, and bear gules, three ” he stopped 
short. ‘But she cannot be a man and a woman at the 
same time.’ 

‘She calls herself Maupin at the theatre.’ 

*A des Touches cannot be an actress,’ said the old 
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you were mad.’ 

‘She writes pieces and books,’ the Baroness went on. 

‘Writes books!’ said the Baron, looking at his wife 
with as much astonishment as if he had heard of a 
miracle. ‘I have heard that Mademeiselle de Scudéri 
and Madame de Sévigné wrote books, and that was not 
the best of what they did. But only Louis x1v. and his 
court could produce such prodigies.’ 

You will be dining at les Touches, won’t you, 
Monsieur ?’ said Mariotte to Calyste, who came in. 

‘ Probably,’ said the young man. 

Mariotte was not inquisitive, and she was one of the 
family ; she left the room without waiting to hear the 
question Madame du Guénic was about to put to 
Calyste. 

‘You are going to les Touches again, my Calyste ?’ 
said she, with an emphasis on my Calyste. ‘And les 
‘Touches is not a decent and reputable house. The 
mistress of it leads a wild life ; she will corrupt our boy. 
Camille Maupin makes him read a great many books— 
she has had a great many adventures! And you knew 
it, bad child, and never said anything about it to your 
old folks.’ 

‘The Chevalier is discreet,’ said his father, ‘an old 
world virtue !’ 

‘Too discreet |!” said the jealous mother, as she saw 
the colour mount to her son’s brow. 

‘ My dear mother,’ said Calyste, kneeling down before 
her, ‘I did not think it necessary to proclaim my defeat. 
Mademoiselle des Touches, or, if you prefer it, Camille 
Maupin, rejected my love eighteen months since, when 
she was here last. She gently made fun of me; she might 
be my mother, she said; a woman of forty who loved a 
minor committed a sort of incest, and she was incapable 
of such depravity. In short, she laughed at me in a 
hundred ways, and quite overpowered me, for she has the 
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wit of an angel. Then, when she saw me crying bitter 
tears, she comforted me by offering me her friendship in 
the noblest way. She has even more heart than brains ; 
she is as generous as you are. Iam like a child to her 
now.—Then, when she came here again, I heard that 


she loved another man, and I resigned myself.—Do not 


repeat all the calumnies you hear about her; Camille is 
an artist ; she has genius, and leads one of those excep- 
tional lives which cannot be judged by ordinary 
standards.’ 

‘My child!’ said the pious Fanny, ‘nothing can 
excuse a woman for not living according to the ordin- 
ances of the Church. She fails in her duties towards 
God and towards society by failing in the gentle religion 
of her sex. A woman commits a sin even by going to a 
theatre ; but when she writes impieties to be repeated by 
actors, and flies about the world, sometimes with an 
enemy of the Pope’s, sometimes with a musician—Oh ! 
Calyste ! you will find it hard to convince me that such 
things are acts of faith, hope, or charity. Her fortune 
was given her by God to do good. What use does she 
make of it ?” 

Calyste suddenly stood up; he looked at his mother 
and said— 

‘Mother, Camille is my friend. I cannot hear her 
spoken of in this way, for 1 would give my life for her.’ 

‘Your life?’ said the Baroness, gazing at her son in 
terror. ‘ Your life is our life—the life of us all!’ 

‘ My handsome nephew has made use of many words 
that I do not understand,’ said the old blind woman, 
turning to Calyste. 

‘Where has he learnt them ?’ added his mother. ‘At 
les ‘Touches.’ 

‘Why, my dear mother, she found me as ignorant as 
a carp.” 

‘You knew all that was essential in knowing the 
duties enjoined on us by religion,’ replied the Baroness. 
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‘Ah! that woman will undermine your noble and holy 
beliefs.’ 

The old aunt rose and solemnly extended her hand 
towards her brother, who was sleeping. 

‘Calyste,’ said she, in a voice that came from her 
heart, ‘your father never opened a book, he speaks 
Breton, he fought in the midst of perils for the King and 
for God. Educated men had done the mischief, and 
gentlemen of learning had deserted their country.— 
Learn if you will.’ 

She sat down again, and began knitting ‘with the 
vehemence that came of her mental agitation. Calyste 
was struck by this Phocion-like utterance. 

‘In short, my dearest, I have a presentiment of some 
evil hanging over you in that house,’ said his mother, in 
a broken voice, as her tears fell. 

‘Who is making Fanny cry ?’ exclaimed the old man, 
suddenly wakened by the sound of his wife’s voice. He 
looked round at her, his son, and his sister. 

‘What is the matter ?’” 

‘Nothing, my dear,’ replied the Baroness. 

‘Mamma,’ said Calyste, in his mother’s ear, ‘it is 
impossible that I should explain matters now; but we 
will talk it over this evening. When you know all, you 
will bless Mademoiselle des Touches.’ 

‘Mothers have no love of cursing,’ replied the 
Baroness, ‘and I should never curse any woman who 
truly loved my Calyste.’ 

The young man said good-bye to his father, and left 
the house. The Baron and his wife rose to watch him 
as he crossed the courtyard, opened the gate, and dis- 
appeared. The Baroness did not take up the paper 
again; she was agitated. In a life so peaceful, so 
monotonous, this little discussion was as serious as a 
quarrel in any other family ; and the mother’s anxiety, 
though soothed, was not dispelled. Whither would this 
friendship, which might demand and imperil her boy’s 
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life, ultimately lead him? How could she, the Baroness, 
have reason to bless Mademoiselle des Touches? These 
two questions were as all-important to her simple soul as 
the maddest revolution can be to a diplomatist. Camille 
Maupin was a revolution in the quiet and simple home. 

‘I am very much afraid that this woman will spoil 
him for us,’ said she, taking up the newspaper again. 

‘My dear Fanny,’ said the old Baron, with knowing 
sprightliness, ‘ you are too completely an angel to under- 
stand such things. Mademoiselle des Touches is, they 
say, as black as a crow, as strong as a Turk, and she is 
forty—our dear boy was sure to be attracted by her. He 
will tell a few very honourable fibs to conceal his happi- 
ness. Let him enjoy the illusions of his first love.’ 

‘If it were any other woman 

‘But, dearest Fanny, if the woman were a saint, she 
would not make your son welcome.’ 

The Baroness went back to the paper. 

‘I will go to see her,’ said the old man, ‘and tell you 
what I think of her.’ 

The speech has no point but in retrospect. After 
hearing the history of Camille Maupin, you may im- 
agine the Baron face to face with this famous woman. 

The town of Guérande, which for two months past 
had seen Calyste—its flower and its pride—going every 
day, morning or evening—sometimes both morning and 
evening—to les Touches, supposed that Mademoiselle des 
Touches was passionately in love with the handsome lad, 
and did her utmost to bewitch him. More than one girl 
and one young woman wondered what was the witch- 
craft of an old woman that she had such absolute empire 
over the angelic youth. And so, as Calyste crossed the 
High Street to go out by the gate to le Croisic, more 
than one eye looked anxiously after him. 


It now becomes necessary to account for the reports 
that were current concerning the personage whom 
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Calyste was going to see. These rumours, swelled by 
Breton gossip, and envenomed by the ignorance of the 
public, had reached even the Cure. The Tax-Receiver, 
the Justice of the Peace, the head clerk of the customs 
at Saint-Nazaire, and other literate persons in the district, 
had not reassured the Abbé by telling him of the eccen- 
tric life led by the woman and artist hidden under the 
name of Camille Maupin. 

She had not yet come to eating little children, to 
killing her slaves, like Cleopatra, to throwing men into 
the river, as the heroine of the Tour de Nesle is falsely 
accused of doing; still, to the Abbé Grimont, this 
monstrous creature, at once a siren and an atheist, was 
a most immoral combination of woman and philosopher, 
and fell short of every social law laid down to control or 
utilise the weaknesses of the fair sex. Just as Clara 
Gazul is the feminine pseudonym of a clever man, and 
George Sand that of a woman of genius, so Camille 
Maupin was the mask behind which a charming girl long 
hid herself —a Bretonne named Feélicité des Touches, 
she who was now giving the Baronne du Guénic 
and the worthy Curé of Guérande so much cause for 
anxiety. This family has no connection with that of 
the des Touches of Touraine, to which the Regent’s 
ambassador belongs, a man more famous now for his 
literary talents than for his diplomacy. 

Camille Maupin, one of the few famous women of the 
nineteenth century, was long supposed to be really a 
man, so manly was her first appearance as an author. 
Everybody is now familiar with the two volumes of 
dramas, impossible to put on the stage, written in the 
manner of Shakespeare or of Lopez de Vega, and brought 
out in 1822, which caused a sort of literary revolution 
when the great question of Romanticism versus Classicism 
was a burning one in the papers, at clubs, and at the 
Académie. Since then Camille Maupin has written 
several plays and a novel which have not belied the 
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success of her first efforts, now rather too completely 
forgotten. 

An explanation of the chain of circumstances by 
which a girl assumed a masculine incarnation—by which 
Félicité des Touches made herself a man and a writer— 
of how, more fortunate than Madame de Staél, she re- 
mained free, and so was more readily excused for her 
celebrity—will, no doubt, satisfy much curiosity, and 
justify the existence of one of those monstrosities which 
stand up among mankind like monuments, their fame 
being favoured by their rarity—for in twenty centuries 
scarcely twenty great women are to be counted. Hence, 
though she here plays but a secondary part, as she had 
great influence over Calyste, and is a figure in the literary 
history of the time, no one will be sorry if we pause to 
study her for a rather longer time than modern fiction 
usually allows. 

In 1793 Mademoiselle Feélicité des Touches found 
herself an orphan. ‘Thus her estates escaped the confis- 
cation which no doubt would have fallen on her father or 
brother. Her father died on the 1oth of August, killed 
on the palace steps among the defenders of the King, on 
whom he was in waiting as major of the bodyguard. Her 
brother, a young member of the corps, was massacred at 
les Carmes. Mademoiselle des Touches was but two 
years old when her mother died of grief a few days after 
this second blow. On her deathbed Madame des 
Touches placed her little girl in the care of her sister, a 
nun at Chelles. This nun, Madame de Faucombe, very 
prudently took the child to Faucombe, an estate of some 
extent near Nantes, belonging to Madame des Touches, 
where she settled with three Sisters from the convent. 
During the last days of the Terror, the mob of Nantes 
demolished the chateau and seized the Sisters and Made- 
moiselle des Touches, who were thrown into prison 
under a false charge of having harboured emissaries from 
Pitt and from Coburg. The ninth Thermidor saved 
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them. Félicité’s aunt died of the fright; two of the Sisters 
fled from France ; the third handed the little girl over to 
her nearest relation, Monsieur de Faucombe, her mother’s 
uncle, who lived at Nantes, and then joined her com- 
panions in exile. 

Monsieur de Faucombe, a man of sixty, had married a 
young wife, to whom he left the management of his 
affairs. He busied himself only with archeology, a 
passion, or, to be accurate, a mania, which helps old men 
to think themselves alive. His ward’s education was left 
entirely to chance. Félicité, little cared for by a young 
woman who threw herself into all the pleasures of the 
Emperor’s reign, brought herself up like a boy. She sat 
with Monsieur de Faucombe in his library, and read 
whatever he might happen to be reading. ‘Thus she 
knew life well in theory, and preserved no innocence of 
mind though virginal at heart. Her intelligence wan- 
dered through all the impurities of science while her 
heart remained pure. Her knowledge was something 
amazing, fed by her passion for reading, and well served 
by an excellent memory. Thus, at eighteen, she was as 
learned as the authors of to-day ought to be before trying 
to write. This prodigious amount of study controlled 
her passions far better than a convent life, which only 
inflames a young girl’s imagination; this brain, crammed 
with undigested and unclassified information, governed the 
heart of a child. Such a depravity of mind, absolutely 
devoid of any influence on her chastity of person, would 
have amazed a philosopher or an observer, if any one at 
Nantes could have suspected the fine qualities of Made- 
moiselle des Touches. 

The result was in inverse proportion to the cause: 
Félicité had no predisposition towards evil; she con- 
ceived of everything by her intelligence, but held aloof 
from the facts. She delighted old Faucombe, and helped 
him in his works, writing three books for the worthy: 
gentleman, who believed them to be his own, for his 
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spiritual paternity also was blind. Such severe work, 
out of harmony with the development of her girlhood, 
had its natural effect ; Félicité fell ill, there was a fever 
in her blood, her lungs were threatened with inflammation. 
The doctors ordered her horse-exercise and social 
amusements. Mademoiselle des Touches became a 
splendid horsewoman, and had recovered in a few months. 

At eighteen she made her appearance in the world, 
where she produced such a sensation, that at Nantes she 
was never called anything but the beautiful Mademoiselle 
des Touches. But the adoration of which she was the 
object left her insensible, and she had come to this by 
the influence of one of the sentiments which are imper- 
ishable in a woman, however superior she may be. 
Snubbed by her aunt and cousins, who laughed at her 
studies and made fun of her distant manners, assuming 
that she was incapable of being attractive, Félicité aimed 
at being light and coquettish, in short,a woman. She 
had expected to find some interchange of ideas, some 
fascination on a level with her own lofty intelligence ; 
she was disgusted by the commonplaces of ordinary con- 
versation and the nonsense of flirtation; above all, she 
was provoked by the aristocratic airs of the military, to 
whom at that time everything gave way. 

She had, as a matter of course, neglected the drawing- 
room arts. When she found herself less considered than 
the dolls who could play the piano, and make themselves 
agreeable by singing ballads, she aspired to become a 
musician. She retired into deep solitude, and set to work 
to study unremittingly under the guidance of the best 
master in the town. She was rich, she sent for Steibelt 
to give her finishing lessons, to the great astonishment of 
her neighbours. This princely outlay is still remembered 
at Nantes. The master’s stay there cost her twelve 
thousand francs. She became at last a consummate 
musician. Later, in Paris, she took lessoiis in harmony 
and counterpoint, and composed two operas, which were 
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immensely successful, though the public never knew her 
secret. "These operas were ostensibly the work of Conti, 
one of the most eminent artists of our day; but this 
circumstance was connected with the history of her heart, 
and will be explained presently. The mediocrity of pro- 
vincial society wearied her so excessively, her imagina- 
tion was full of such grand ideas, that she withdrew from 
all the drawing-rooms after reappearing for a time to 
eclipse all other women by the splendour of her beauty, 
to enjoy her triumph over the musical performers, and 
win the devotion of all clever people; still, after 
proving her power to her two cousins, and driving two 
lovers to desperation, she came back to her books, to her 
piano, to the works of Beethoven, and to old Faucombe. 

In 1812 she was one-and-twenty ; the archeologist 
accounted to her for his management of her property; and 
from that time forth she herself controlled her fortune, 
consisting of fifteen thousand francs a year from les 
Touches, her father’s estate ; twelve thousand francs, the 
income at that time from the lands of Faucombe, which 
increased by a third when the leases were renewed ; 
besides a capital sum of three hundred thousand francs 
saved by her guardian. Félicité derived nothing from her 
country training but an apprehension of money matters, 
and that instinct for wise administration which perhaps 
restores, in the provinces, the balance against the constant 
tendency of capital to centre in Paris. She withdrew her 
three hundred thousand francs from the bank where the 
archeologist had deposited them, and invested in consols 
just at the time of the disastrous retreat from Moscow. 
Thus she had thirty thousand francs a year more. 
When all her expenses were paid, she had a surplus of 
fifty thousand francs a year to be invested. 

A girl of one-and-twenty, with such a power of will, 
was a match for a man of thirty. Her intellect had 
gained immense breadth and habits of criticism, which 
enabled her to judge sanely of men and things, art and 
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politics. “Thenceforward she purposed leaving Nantes ; 
but old Monsieur Faucombe fell ill of the malady that 
carried him off. She was like a wife to the old man; 
she nursed him for eighteen months with the devotion of 
a guardian angel, and closed his eyes at the very time 
when Napoleon was fighting with Europe over the dead 
body of France. She therefore postponed her departure 
for Paris till the end of the war. 

As a Royalist she flew to hail the return of the Bour- 
bons to Paris. She was welcomed there by the Grand- 
lieus, with whom she was distantly connected ; but then 
befell the catastrophe of the 20th of March, and everything 
remainedin suspense. She had the opportunity of seeing 
on the spot this last resurrection of the Empire, of 
admiring the Grande Armée which came out on the Champ 
de Mars, as in an arena, to salute its Caesar before dying 
at Waterloo. Félicité’s great and lofty soul was capti- 
vated by the magical spectacle. Political agitations and 
the fairy transformations of the theatrical drama, last- 
ing for three months, and known as the hundred days, 
absorbed her wholly, and preserved her from any passion, 
in the midst of an upheaval that broke up the Royalist 
circle in which she had first come out. “The Grandlieus 
followed the Bourbons to Ghent, leaving their house at 
Mademoiselle des Touches’ service. 

Félicité, who could not accept a dependent position, 
bought for the sum of a hundred and thirty thousand 
francs one of the handsomest mansions in the Rue du 
Mont-Blanc, where she settled on the return of the 
Bourbons in 1815; the garden alone is worth two 
million francs now. Being accustomed to act on her 
own responsibility, Félicité soon took the habit of inde- 
pendent action, which seems the privilege of men only. 
In 1816 she was five-and-twenty. She knew nothing of 
marriage ; she conceived of it only in her brain, judged 
of it by its causes instead of observing its effect, and saw 
only its disadvantages. Her superior mind rebelled 
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against the abdication which begins the life of a married 
woman ; she keenly felt the preciousness of independence, 
and had nothing but disgust for the cares of motherhood. 
These details are necessary to justify the anomalies that 
characterise Camille Maupin. She never knew father or 
mother, she was her own mistress from her childhood, 
her guardian was an old antiquary, chance placed her in 
the domain of science and imagination, in the literary 
world, instead of keeping her within the circle drawn by 
the futile education given to women—a mother’s lectures 
on dress, on the hypocritical proprieties, and man-hunting 
graces of her sex. And so, long before she became 
famous, it could be seen at a glance that she had never 
played the doll. 

Towards the end of the year 1817 Félicité des 
Touches perceived that her face showed symptoms not 
indeed of fading, but of the beginning of fatigue. She 
understood that her beauty would suffer from the fact 
of her persistent celibacy ; she was bent on remaining 
beautiful, for at that time she prized her beauty. 
Knowledge warned her of the doom set by Nature on 
her creations, which deteriorate as much by misapplication 
as by ignorance of her laws. The vision of her aunt’s 
emaciated face rose before her and made her shudder. 
Thus placed between marriage and passion, she determined 
to remain free; but she no longer scorned the homage 
that she met with on all hands. 

At the date when this story begins she was almost the 
same as she had been in 1817. Eighteen years had 
passed over her and left her untouched ; at the age of 
forty she might have called herself twenty-five. Thus a 
picture of her in 1836 will represent her as she was in 
1817. Women who know under what conditions of 
temperament and beauty a woman must live to resist the 
attacks of time, will understand how and why Félicité 
des Touches enjoyed such high privileges, as they study 
a portrait for which the most glowing colours of the 
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Seled and the richest setting must be brought into 
play. 

Brittany offers a singular problem in the predominance 
of brown hair, brown eyes, and a dark complexion, in a 
country so close to England, where the atmospheric 
conditions are so nearly similar. Does the question turn 
on the wider one of race, or on unobserved physical 
influences? Scientific men will some day perhaps 
inquire into the cause of this peculiarity, which does not 
exist in the neighbouring province of Normandy. 
Pending its solution, the strange fact lies before us that 
fair women are rare among the women of Brittany, who 
almost always have the brilliant eyes of Southerners ; 
but instead of showing the tall figures and serpentine 
grace of Italy or Spain, they are usually small, short, 
with neat, set figures, excepting some women of the 
upper classes which have been crossed by aristocratic 
alliances. 

Mademoiselle des Touches, a thoroughbred Bretonne, 
is of medium height, about five feet, though she looks 
taller. This illusion is produced by the character of her 
countenance, which gives her dignity. She has the 
complexion which is characteristic of Italian beauty, 
pale olive by day, and white under artificial light ; you 
might think it was animated ivory. Light glides over 
such a skin as over a polished surface, it glistens on it; 
only strong emotion can bring a faint flush to the 
middle of each cheek, and it disappears at once. ‘This 
peculiarity gives her face the placidity of a savage. The 
face, long rather than oval, resembles that of some 
beautiful Isis in the bas-reliefs of Egina; it has the 
purity of a Sphinx’s head, polished by desert fires, lovingly 
touched by the flame of the Egyptian sun. Her hair, 
black and thick, falls in plaited loops over her neck, like 
the head-dress with ridged double locks of the statues at 
Memphis, accentuating very finely the general severity 
of her features. She has a full, broad forehead, bossy at 
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the temples, bright with its smooth surface on which 
the light lingers, and moulded like that of a hunting 
Diana; a powerful, wilful brow, calm and still. The 
eyebrows, strongly arched, bend over eyes in which the 
fire sparkles now and again like that of fixed stars. The 
white of the eye is not bluish, nor veined with red, nor 
is it pure white ; its texture looks horny, still it is warm 
in tone; the black centre has an orange ring round the 
edge; it is bronze set in gold—but living gold, animated 
bronze. ‘The pupil is deep. It is not, as in some eyes, 
lined, as it were, like a mirror, reflecting the light, and 
making them look like the eyes of tigers and cats; it 
has not that terrible fixity of gaze that makes sensitive 
persons shiver; but this depth has infinitude, just as the 
brightness of mirror-eyes has finality. The gaze of the 
observer can sink and lose itself in that soul, which can 
shrink and retire as rapidly as it can flash forth from 
those velvet eyes. In a moment of passion Camille 
Maupin’s eye is superb; the gold of her glance lights 
up the yellowish white, and the whole flashes fire; but 
when at rest it is dull, the torpor of deep thought often 
gives it a look of stupidity ; and when the light of the 
soul is absent, the lines of the face also look sad. The 
lashes are short, but as black and thickset as the hair of 
an ermine’s tail. ‘The lids are tawny, and netted with 
fine red veins, giving them at once strength and elegance, 
two qualities hard to combine in women. All round 
the eyes there is not the faintest wrinkle or stain. 
Here again you will think of Egyptian granite mellowed 
by time. Only the cheek-bones, though softly rounded, 
are more prominent than in most women, and confirm 
the impression of strength stamped on the face. 

Her nose, narrow and straight, has high-cut nostrils, 
with enough of passionate dilation to show the rosy 
gleam of their delicate lining ; this nose is well set on 
to the brow, to which it is joined by an exquisite curve, 
and it is perfectly white to the very tip—a tip endowed 
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with a sort of proper motion that works wonders when- 
ever Camille is angry, indignant, or rebellious. There 
especially—as Talma noted—the rage or irony of lofty 
souls finds expression. Rigid nostrils betray a certain 
shallowness. The nose of a miser never quivers, it is 
tightly set like his lips ; everything in his face is as close 
shut as himself. 

Camille’s mouth, arched at the corners, is brightly 
red; the lips, full of blood, supply that living, impulsive 
carmine that gives them such infinite charm, and may 
reassure the lover who might be alarmed by the grave 
majesty of the face. ‘The upper lip is thin, the furrow 
beneath the nose dents it low down, like a bow, which 
gives peculiar emphasis to her scorn. Camille has no 
difficulty in expressing anger. ‘This pretty lip meets 
the broader red edge of a lower lip that is exquisitely 
kind, full of love, and carved, it might be, by Phidias, 
as the edge of an opened pomegranate, which it 
resembles in colour. The chin is round and firm, a 
little heavy, but expressing determination, and finishing 
well this royal, if not goddess-like, profile. It is necessary 
to add that below the nose the lip is faintly shaded by a 
down that is wholly charming; nature would have 
blundered if she had not there placed that tender smoky 
tinge. 

The ear is most delicately formed, a sign of other 
concealed daintinesses. The bust broad, the bosom 
small but not flat, the hips slender but graceful. “The 
slope of the back is magnificent, more suggestive of the 
Bacchus than of the Venus Callipyge. Herein we see a 
detail that distinguishes almost all famous women from 
the rest of their sex; they have in this a vague resem- 
blance to men; they have neither the pliancy nor the 
freedom of line that we see in women destined by nature 
to be mothers; their gait is unbroken by a gentle sway. 
This observation is, indeed, two-edged; it has its 
counterpart in men whose hips have a resemblance to 
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those of women,—men who are cunning, sly, false, and 
cowardly. 

Camille’s head, instead of having a hollow at the nape 
of the neck, is set on her shoulders with a swelling out- 
line without an inward curve, an unmistakable sign of 
power; and this neck, in some attitudes, has folds of 
athletic firmness. ‘The muscles attaching the upper 
arm, splendidly moulded, are those of a colossal woman. 
The arm is powerfully modelled, ending in wrists of 
English slenderness and pretty delicate hands, plump and 
full of dimples, finished off with pink nails cut to an 
almond shape, and well set in the flesh. Her hands are 
of a whiteness which proclaims that all the body, full, 
firm, and solid, is of a quite different tone from her face. 
The cold, stedfast carriage of her head is contradicted 
by the ready mobility of che lips, their varying expression, 
and the sensitive nostrils of an artist. 

Still, in spite of this exciting promise, not wholly 
visible to the profane, there is something provoking in 
the calmness of this countenance. The face is melan- 
choly and serious rather than gracious, stamped with the 
sadness of constant meditation. Mademoiselle des 
‘Touches listens more than she speaks. She is alarming 
by her silence and that look of deep scrutiny. Nobody 
among really well-informed persons can ever have seen 
her without thinking of the real Cleopatra, the little 
brown woman who so nearly changed the face of the 
earth; but in Camille the animal is so perfect, so 
homogeneous, so truly leonine, that a man with any- 
thing of the Turk in him regrets the embodiment of so 
great a mind in such a frame, and wishes it were 
altogether woman. Every one fears lest he may find 
there the strange corruption of a diabolical soul. Do 
not cold analysis and positive ideas throw their light upon 
the passions in this unwedded soul? In her does not 
judgment take the place of feeling? Or, a still more 
terrible phenomenon, does she not feel and judge both 
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together? Her brain being omnipotent, can she stop 
where other women stop? Has the intellectual power 
left the affections weak? Can she be gracious? Can 
she condescend to the pathetic trifles by which a woman 
busies, amuses, and interests the man she loves? Does 
she not crush a sentiment at once if it does not answer 
to the infinite that she apprehends and contemplates? 
Who can fill up the gulfs in her eyes? 

We fear lest we should find in her some mysterious 
element of unsubdued virginity. The strength of a 
woman ought to be merely symbolical ; we are frightened 
at finding it real. Camille Maupin is in some degree 
the living image of Schiller’s Isis, hidden in the depths 
of the temple, at whose feet the priests found the dying 
gladiators who had dared to consult her. Her various 
‘affairs,’ believed in by the world, and not denied by 
Camille herself, confirm the doubts suggested by her 
appearance. But perhaps she enjoys this calumny? 
The character of her beauty has not been without effect 
on her reputation; it has helped her, just as her fortune 
and position have upheld her in the midst of society. 
If a sculptor should wish to make an admirable statue 
of Brittany, he might copy Mademoiselle des ‘Touches. 
Such a sanguine, bilious temperament alone can with- 
stand the action of time. ‘The perennially nourished 
texture of such a skin, as it were varnished, is the only 
weapon given to women by nature to ward off wrinkles, 
which in Camille are hindered also by the passivity of 
her features. 

In 1817 this enchanting woman threw open her 
house to artists, famous authors, learned men, and 
journalists, the men to whom she was instinctively 
attracted. She had a drawing-room like that of Baron 
Gérard, where the aristocracy mingled with distinguished 
talents and the cream of Parisian womanhood. Made- 
moiselle des Touches’ family connections and her fine 
fortune, now augmented by that of her aunt the nun, 
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protected her in her undertaking—a difficult one in 
Paris—of forming a circle. Her independence was one 
cause of her success. Many ambitious mothers dreamed 
of getting her to marry a son whose wealth was dis- 
proportioned to the splendour of his armorial bearings. 
Certain peers of France, attracted by her eighty thousand 
francs a year, and tempted by her splendid house and 
establishment, brought the strictest and most fastidious 
ladies of their family. The diplomatic world, on the 
look-out for wit and amusement, came and found pleasure 
there. 

Thus Mademoiselle des Touches, the centre of so 
many interests, could study the different comedies which 
all men, even the most distinguished, are led to play by 
passion, avarice, or ambition. She soon saw the world 
as it really is, and was so fortunate as not to fall at once 
into such an absorbing love as engrosses a woman’s 
intellect and faculties, and prevents her wholesome 
judgment. Generally a woman feels, enjoys, and judges, 
each in turn; hence three ages, the last coinciding with 
the sad period of old age. To Felicité the order was 
reversed. Her youth was shrouded in the snows of 
science, the chill of thoughtfulness. This transposition 
also explains the oddity of her life and the character of 
her talents. She was studying men at the age when most 
women see but one; she despised what they admire ; she 
detected falsehood in the flatteries they accept as truth ; 
she laughed at what makes them serious. 

This contradictory state lasted a long time; it had a 
disastrous termination ; it was her fate to find her first 
love, new-born and tender in her heart, at an age when 
women are required by nature to renounce love. Her 
first /iaison was kept so secret that no one ever knew of 
it. Félicité, like all women who believe in the common 
sense of their feelings, was led to count on finding a 
beautiful soul in a beautiful body; she fell in love with 
a face, and discovered all the foolishness of a lady’s man, 
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who thought of her merely as a woman. It took her 
some time to get over her disgust and this mad connec- 
tion. Another man guessed her trouble, and consoled 
her without looking for any return, or at any rate he 
concealed his purpose. Félicité thought she had found 
the magnanimity of heart and mind that the dandy had 
lacked. This man had one of the most original intellects 
of the day. He himself wrote under a pseudonym, and 
his first works revealed him as an admirer of Italy. 
Félicité must needs travel or perpetuate the only form of 
ignorance in which she remained. This man, a sceptic 
and a scoffer, took Félicité to study the land of Art. 
This famous ‘ Anonymous’ may be regarded as Camille 
Maupin’s teacher and creator. He reduced her vast 
information to order, he added to it a knowledge of the 
masterpieces of which Italy is full, and gave her that 
subtle and ingenious tone, epigrammatic and yet deep, 
which is characteristic of his talent—always a little 
eccentric in its expression—but modified in Camille 
Maupin by the delicate feeling and the ingenious turn 
natural to women; he inoculated her with a taste for 
the works of English and German literature, and made 
her learn the two languages while travelling. 

At Rome, in 1820, Mademoiselle des ‘Touches found 
herself deserted for an Italian. But for this disaster she 
might never have become famous. Napoleon said that 
Misfortune was midwife to Genius. This event gave 
Mademoiselle des Touches at once and for ever the scorn 
of mankind which is her great strength. Félicité was 
dead and Camille was born. 

She returned to Paris in the company of Conti, the 
great musician, for whom she wrote the libretti of two 
operas; but she had no illusions left, and became, though 
the world did not know it, a sort of female Don Juan— 
without either debts or conquests. Encouraged by success, 
she published the two volumes of dramas which 
immediately placed Camille Maupin among the anony- 
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mous celebrities, She told the story of her betrayed love 
in an admirable little romance, one of the masterpieces 
of the time. This book, a dangerous example, was 
compared, and on a level, with Adolphe, a horrible 
lament, of which the counterpart was found in Camille’s 
tale. The delicate nature of her literary disguise is not 
yet fully understood ; some refined intelligences still see 
nothing in it but the magnanimity that subjects a man 
to criticism and screens a woman from fame by allowing 
her to remain unknown. 

In spite of herself, her reputation grew every day, as 
much by the influence of her Salon as for her repartees, 
the soundness of her judgment, and the solidity of her 
acquirements. She was regarded as an authority, her 
witticisms were repeated, she could not abdicate the 
functions with which Parisian society invested her. She 
became a recognised exception. The fashionable world 
bowed to the talent and the wealth of this strange girl ; 
it acknowledged and sanctioned her independence ; 
women admired her gifts, and men her beauty. Indeed, 
her conduct was always ruled by social proprieties. 
Her friendships seemed to be entirely Platonic. ‘There 
was nothing of the authoress—the female author—about 
her ; as a woman of the world Mademoiselle des Touches 
is delightful—weak at appropriate moments, indolent, 
coquettish, devoted to dress, charmed with the trivialities 
that appeal to women and poets. 

She perfectly understood that after Madame de Staél 
there was no place in this century for a Sappho, and that 
no Ninon could exist in Paris when there were no grand 
Seigneurs, no voluptuous Court. She is the Ninon of 
intellect ; she adores art and artists, she goes from the 
poet to the musician, from the sculptor to the prose- 
writer. She is full of a noble generosity that verges on 
credulity, so ready is she to pity misfortune and to dis- 
dain the fortunate. Since 1830 she has lived in a chosen 
circle of proved friends, who truly love and esteem each 
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other. She dwells far removed from such turmoil as 
Madame de Staél’s, and not less far from political 
conflict ; and she makes great fun of Camille Maupin as 
the younger brother of George Sand, of whom she 
speaks as ‘ Brother Cain,’ for this new glory has killed 
her own. Mademoiselle des ‘Touches admires her 
happier rival with angelic readiness, without any feeling 
of jealousy or covert envy. 

Until the time when this story opens she had led the 
happiest life conceivable for a woman who is strong 
enough to take care of herself. She had come to les 
Touches five or six times between 1817 and 1834. Her 
first visit had been made just after her first disenchant- 
ment, in 1818. Her house at les Touches was 
uninhabitable; she sent her steward.to Guérande, and 
took his little house at les Touches. As yet she had 
no suspicion of her coming fame; she was sad, she 
would see no one; she wanted to contemplate herself, 
as it were, after this great catastrophe. She wrote to a 
lady in Paris, a friend, explaining her intentions, and 
giving instructions for furniture to be sent for les 
Touches. The things came by ship to Nantes, were 
transhipped to a smaller boat for le Croisic, and thence 
were carried, not without difficulty, across the sands to 
les Touches. She sent for workmen from Paris, and 
settled herself at les “Touches, which she particularly 
liked. She meant to meditate there on the events of life, 
as in a little private Chartreuse. 

At the beginning of winter she returned to Paris. 
Then the little town of Guérande was torn by 
diabolical curiosity; nothing was talked of but the 
Asiatic luxury of Mademoiselle des Touches. The 
notary, her agent, gave tickets to admit visitors to les 
Touches, and people came from Batz, from le Croisic, 
and from Savenay. ‘This curiosity produced in two 
years the enormous sum for the gatekeeper and gardener 
of seventeen francs. 
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Mademoiselle did not come there again till two years 
later, on her return from Italy, and arrived by le Croisic. 
For some time no one knew that she was at Guérande, 
and with her Conti the composer. Her appearance at 
intervals did not greatly excite the curiosity of the little 
town of Guérande. Her steward and the notary at most 
had been in the secret of Camille Maupin’s fame. By 
this time, however, new ideas had made some little 
progress at Guérande, and several persons knew of 
Mademoiselle des Touches’ double existence. The post- 
master got letters addressed to ‘Camille Maupin, aux 
Touches.’ 

At last the veil was rent. In a district so essentially 
Catholic, old-world, and full of prejudices, the strange life 
led by this illustrious and unmarried woman could not 
fail to start the rumours which had frightened the Abbé 
Grimont ; it could never be understood ; she seemed an 
anomaly. 

Félicité was not alone at les Touches; she had a 
guest. This visitor was Claude Vignon, the haughty 
and contemptuous writer who, though he has never 
published anything but criticism, has impressed the 
public and literary circles with an idea of his superiority. 
Félicité, who for the last seven years had made this 
writer welcome, as she had a hundred others---authors, 
journalists, artists, and people of fashion—who knew his 
inelastic temperament, his idleness, his utter poverty, his 
carelessness, and his disgust at things in general, seemed 
by her behaviour to him to wish to marry him. She 
explained her conduct, incomprehensible to her friends, 
by her ambition and the horror she felt of growing old ; 
she wanted to place the rest of her life in the hands of a 
superior man for whom her fortune might be a stepping- 
stone, and who would uphold her importance in the 
literary world. So she had carried off Claude Vignon from 
Paris to les Touches, as an eagle takes a kid in his talons, 
to study him and take some vehement step ; but she was 
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deceiving both Calyste and Claude—she was not thinking 
of marriage. She was in the most violent throes that 
can convulse a soul so firm as hers, for she found herself 
the dupe of her own intellect, and saw her life illuminated 
too late by the sunshine of love, glowing as it glows in 
the heart of a girl of twenty. 

Now for a picture of Camille’s ‘ Chartreuse.’ 

At a few hundred paces from Guérande the terra firma 
of Brittany ends, and the salt marshes and sandhills 
begin. A rugged road, to which vehicles are unknown, 
leads down a ravine to the desert of sands left by the sea 
as neutral ground between the waters and the land. 
This desert consists of barren hills, of ‘ pans” of various 
sizes edged with a ridge of clay, in which the salt is 
collected, of the creek which divides the mainland fr :n the 
island of le Croisic. “Though in geography le Croisic is a 
peninsula, as it is attached to Brittany only by the strand 
between it and the Bourg de Batz, a shifting bottom 
which it is very difficult to cross, it may be regarded as 
an island. At an angle where the road from le Croisic 
to Guérande joins the road on the mainland, stands a 
country house, enclosed in a large garden remarkable 
for its wrung and distorted pine-trees—some spreading 
parasol-like at the top, others stripped of their boughs, 
and all showing red scarred trunks where the bark has 
been torn away. ‘These trees, martyrs to the storm, 
growing literally in spite of wind and tide, prepare the 
mind for the melancholy and strange spectacle of the salt 
marshes, and the sandhills looking like solidified waves. 

The house, well built of schistose stone and cement 
held together by courses of granite, has no pretensions to 
architecture ; the eye sees only a bare wall, regularly 
pierced by the windows; those on the first floor have large 
panes, on the ground floor small quarries. Above the 
first floor there are lofts, under an enormously high- 
pointed roof, with a gable at each end, and two large 
dormers on each side, Under the angle of each gable a 
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_window looks out, like a Cyclops’ eye, to the west over 
the sea, to the east at Guérande. One side of the house 
faces the Guérande road; the other the waste over which 
le Croisic is seen, and beyond that the open sea. A little 
stream escapes through an opening in the garden wall on 
the side by the road to le Croisic, which it crosses, and is 
soon lost in the sand, or in the little pool of salt water 
enclosed by the sandhills and marsh-land, being left there 
by the arm of the sea. 

A few fathoms of roadway, constructed in this break 
in the soil, leads to the house. It is entered through a 
gate; the courtyard is surrounded by unpretentious 
rural outhouses—a stable, a coach-house, a gardener’s 
cottage with a poultry yard and sheds adjoining, of more 
use to the gatekeeper than to his mistress. The grey 
tones of this building harmonise delightfully with the 
scenery it standsin. ‘The grounds are an oasis in this 
desert, on the edge of which the traveller has passed a 
mud-hovel, where custom-house officers keep guard. 
The house, with no lands, or rather of which the lands 
lie in the district of Guérande, derives an income of ten 
thousand francs from the marshes, and from farms 
scattered about the mainland. This was the fief of les 
Touches, deprived of its feudal revenues by the Revolu- 
tion. Les Touches is still a property ; the marshmen 
still speak of the Chateau, and they would talk of the 
Lord if the owner were not a woman. When Félicité 
restored les Touches, she was too much of an artist to 
think of altering the desolate-looking exterior which 
gives this lonely building the appearance of a prison. 
Only the gate was improved by the addition of two brick 
piers with an architrave, under which a carriage can drive 
in. The courtyard was planted. 

The arrangement of the ground floor is common to 
most country houses built a hundred years ago. The 
dwelling was evidently constructed on the ruins of a 
little castel perched there as a link connecting le Croisic 
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and Batz with Guérande, and lording it over the marshes. 
A hall had been contrived at the foot of the stairs. 
The first room is a large wainscoted anteroom where 
Felicité has a billiard-table; next comes an immense 
drawing-room with six windows, two of which, at the 
gable-end, form doors leading to the garden, down ten 
steps, corresponding in the arrangement of the room 
with the door into the billiard-room, and that into the 
dining-room. ‘The kitchen, at the other end, communi- 
cates with the dining-room through the pantry. The 
staircase is between the billiard-room and the kitchen, 
which formerly had a door into the hall; this Made- 
moiselle des “Touches closed, and opened one to the 
courtyard. 

The loftiness and spaciousness of the rooms enabled 
Camille to treat this ground floor with noble simplicity. 
She was careful not to introduce any elaboration of 
detail. The drawing-room, painted grey, has old 
mahogany furniture with green silk cushions, white 
cotton window curtains bordered with green, two 
consoles, and a round table; in the middle is a carpet 
with a large pattern in squares; over the huge chimney- 
place are an immense mirror, and a clock representing 
Apollo’s car, between candelabra of the style of the 
Empire. The billiard-room has grey cotton curtains, 
bordered with green, and two divans. ‘The dining-room 
furniture consists of four large mahogany sideboards, a 
table, twelve mahogany chairs with horse-hair seats, and 
some magnificent engravings by Audran in mahogany 
frames. From the middle of the ceiling hangs an 
elegant lamp such as were usual on the staircases of fine 
houses, with two lights. All the ceilings and the beams 
supporting them are painted to imitate wood. ‘The old 
staircase, of wood with a heavy balustrade, is carpeted 
with green from top to bottom. 

On the first floor were two sets of rooms divided by 
the staircase. Camille chose for her own those which 
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look over the marshes, the sandhills, and the sea, 
arranging them as a little sitting-room, a bedroom, a 
dressing-room, and a study. On the other side of the 
house she contrived two bedrooms, each with a dressing- 
closet and anteroom. ‘The servants’ rooms are above. 
The two spare rooms had at first only the most necessary 
furniture. The artistic luxuries for which she had sent 
to Paris she reserved for her own rooms. In this 
gloomy and melancholy dwelling, looking out on that 
gloomy and melancholy landscape, she wanted to have 
the most fantastic creations of art. Her sitting-room is 
hung with fine Gobelin tapestry, set in wonderfully 
carved frames. The windows are draped with heavy 
antique stuffs, a splendid brocade with a doubly shot 
ground, gold and red, yellow and green, falling in many 
bold folds, edged with royal fringes and tassels worthy 
of the most splendid baldachins of the Church. The 
room contains a cabinet which her agent found for her, 
worth seven or eight thousand francs now, a table of 
carved ebony, a writing bureau, brought from Venice, 
with a hundred drawers, inlaid with arabesques of ivory, 
and some beautiful Gothic furniture. There are 
pictures and statuettes, the best that an artist friend 
could select in the old curiosity shops, where the dealers 
never suspected in 1818 the price their treasures would 
afterwards fetch. On her tables stand fine Chinese 
vases of grotesque designs. The carpet is Persian, 
smuggled in across the sandhills. 

Her bedroom is in the Louis xv. style, and a perfectly 
exact imitation. Here we have the carved wooden bed- 
stead, painted white, with the arched head and side, and 
figures of Loves throwing flowers, the lower part stuffed 
and upholstered in brocaded silk, the crown above 
decorated with four bunches of feathers; the walls are 
hung with Indian chintz draped with silk cords and 
knots. The fireplace is finished with rustic work, the 
clock of ormolu, between two large vases of the choicest 
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blue Sévres mounted in gilt copper; the mirror is 
framed to match. The Pompadour toilet-table has its 
lace hangings and its glass; and then there is all the 
fanciful small furniture, the duchesses, the couch, the 
little formal settee, the easy-chair with a quilted back, 
the lacquer screen, the curtains of silk to match the 
chairs, lined with pink satin and draped with thick ropes ; 
the carpet woven at la Savonnerie—in short, all the 
elegant, rich, sumptuous, and fragile things among which 
the ladies of the eighteenth century made love. 

The study, absolutely modern, in contrast with the 
gallant suggestiveness of the days of Louis xv., has 
pretty mahogany furniture. “The book-shelves are full ; 
it looks like a boudoir; there is a divan in it. It is 
crowded with the dainty trifles that women love; 
books that lock up, boxes for handkerchiefs and gloves ; 
pictured lamp-shades, statuettes, Chinese grotesques, 
writing-cases, two or three albums, paper-weights, in 
short, every fashionable toy. he curious visitor notes 
with uneasy surprise a pair of pistols, a narghile, a riding 
whip, a hammock, a pipe, a fowling-piece, a blouse, some 
tobacco, and a soldier’s knapsack—a motley collection 
characteristic of Félicité. 

Every lofty soul on looking round must be struck by 
the peculiar beauty of the landscape that spreads its 
breadth beyond the grounds, the last vegetation of the 
Continent. Those dismal squares of brackish water, 
divided by little white dykes on which the marshman 
walks, all in white, to rake out and collect the salt and 
heap it up; that tract over which salt vapours rise, for- 
bidding birds to fly across, while they at the same time 
choke every attempt at plant-life ; those sands where the 
eye can find no comfort but in the stiff evergreen leaves 
of a small plant with rose-coloured flowers and in the 
Carthusian pink ; that pool of sea-water, the sand of the 
dunes, and the view of le Croisic—a miniature town 
dropped like Venice into the sea; and beyond, the 
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immensity of ocean, tossing a fringe of foam over the 
granite reefs to emphasise their wild forms,—this scene 
elevates while it saddens the spirit, the effect always 
produced in the end by anything sublime which makes 
us yearn regretfully for unknown things that the soul 
apprehends at unattainable heights. Indeed, these wild 
harmonies have no charm for any but lofty natures and 
great sorrows. This desert, not unbroken, where the 
sunbeams are sometimes reflected from the water and 
the sand, whiten the houses of Batz, and ripple over the 
roofs of le Croisic with a pitiless dazzling glare, would 
absorb Camille for days at a time. She rarely turned to 
the delightful green views, the thickets, and flowery 
hedges that garland Guérande like a bride, with flowers 
and posies and veils and festoons. She was suffering 
dreadful and unknown misery. 


As Calyste saw the weather-cocks of the two gables 
peeping above the furze-bushes of the high road and 
the gnarled heads of the fir-trees, the air seemed to 
him lighter; to him Guérande was a prison, his life 
was at les Touches. Who cannot understand the 
attractions it held for a simple-minded lad? His love, 
like that of Cherubino, which had brought him to the 
feet of a personage who had been a great idea to him 
before being a woman, naturally survived her inexplicable 
rejections. This feeling, which is rather the desire for 
love than love itself, had no doubt failed to elude the 
inexorable analysis of Camille Maupin, and hence per- 
haps her repulses, a nobleness of mind misunderstood by 
Calyste. And, then, the marvels of modern civilisation 
seemed all the more dazzling here by contrast with 
Guérande, where the poverty of the Guénics was con- 
sidered splendour. Here, spread before the ravished eyes 
of this ignorant youth, who had never seen anything 
but the yellow broom of Brittany and the heaths of la 
Vendée, lay the Parisian glories of a new world ; just as 
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here he heard an unknown and sonorous language. 
Calyste here listened to the poetical tones of the finest 
music, the amazing music of the nineteenth century, in 
which melody and harmony vie with each other as 
equal powers, and singing and orchestration have achieved 
incredible perfection. He here saw the works of the 
most prodigal painting—that of the French school of 
to-day, the inheritor of Italy, Spain, and Flanders, in 
which talent has become so common that our eyes and 
hearts, weary of so much talent, cry out loudly for a 
genius. He here read those works of imagination, those 
astounding creations of modern literature, which produce 
their fullest effect on a fresh young heart. In short, our 
grand nineteenth century rose before him in all its 
magnificence as a whole—its criticism, its struggles for 
every kind of renovation, its vast experiments, almost 
all measured by the standard of the giant who nursed its 
infancy in his flag, and sang it hymns to an accompani- 
ment of the terrible bass of cannon. 

Initiated by Feélicité into all this grandeur, which 
perhaps escapes the ken of those who put it on the stage 
and are its makers, Calyste satisfied at les Touches the 
love of the marvellous that is so strong at his age, and 
that guileless admiration, the first love of a growing man, 
which is so wroth with criticism. It is so natural that 
flame should fly upwards! He heard the light Parisian 
banter, the graceful irony which revealed to him what 
French wit should be, and awoke in him a thousand 
ideas that had been kept asleep by the mild torpor of 
home life. To him Mademoiselle des Touches was the 
mother of his intelligence, a mother with whom he 
might be in love without committing a crime. She was 
so kind to him: a woman is always adorably kind to a 
man in whom she has inspired a passion, even though 
she should not seem to share it. At this moment 
Félicité was giving him music lessons. To him the 
spacious rooms on the ground floor, looking all the 
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larger by reason of the skilful arrangement of the lawns 
and shrubs in the little park; the staircase, lined with 
masterpieces of Italian patience—carved wood, Venetian 
and Florentine mosaics, bas-reliefs in ivory and marble, 
curious toys made to the order of the fairies of the 
Middle Ages; the upper rooms, so cosy, so dainty, so 
voluptuously artistic, were all informed and living with 
a light, a spirit, an atmosphere, that were supernatural, 
indefinable, and strange. The modern world with its 
poetry was in strong contrast to the solemn patriarchal 
world of Guérande, and the two systems here were face 
to face. On one hand the myriad effects of art; on the 
other the simplicity of wild Brittany. No one, then, 
need ask why the poor boy, as weary as his mother was 
of the subtleties of mouche, always felt a qualm as he 
entered this house, as he rang the bell, as he crossed the 
yard. It is to be observed that these presentiments cease 
to agitate men of riper growth, inured to the mishaps of 
life, whom nothing can surprise, and who are prepared 
for everything. 

As he went in, Calyste heard the sound of the piano; 
he thought that Camille Maupin was in the drawing- 
room; but on entering the billiard-room he could no 
longer hear it. Camille was playing, no doubt, on the 
little upright piano, brought for her from England by 
Conti, which stood in the little drawing-room above. 
As he mounted the stairs, where the thick carpet com- 
pletely deadened the sound of footsteps, Calyste went 
more and more slowly. He perceived that this music 
was something extraordinary. Félicité was playing to 
herself alone; she was talking to herself. Instead of 
going in, the young man sat down on a Gothic settle 
with a green velvet cushion on the landing, beneath the 
window, which was artistically framed in carved wood 
stained with walnut juice and varnished. 

Nothing could be more mysteriously melancholy than 
Camille’s improvisation ; it might have been the cry of 
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a soul wailing a De profundis to God from the depths of 
the grave. ‘The young lover knew it for the prayer of 
love in despair, the tenderness of resigned grief, the 
sighing of controlled anguish. Camille was amplifying, 
varying, and changing the introduction to the cavatina, 
‘Grace pour toi, grdce pour moi,’ from the fourth act of 
Robert le Diable. Suddenly she began to sing the scena 
in heartrending tones, and broke off. Calyste went in 
and saw the reason of this abrupt ending. Poor Camille 
Maupin, beautiful Félicité, turned to him without 
affectation, her face bathed in tears, took out her hand- 
kerchief to wipe them away, and said simply— 

‘Good morning.’ 

She was charming in her morning dress; on her head 
was one of the red chenille nets at that time in fashion, 
from which the shining curls of her black hair fell on 
her neck. A very short pelisse formed a modern 
Greek tunic, showing below it cambric trousers with 
embroidered frills, and the prettiest scarlet and gold 
Turkish slippers. 

‘What is the matter?’ asked Calyste. 

‘He has not come back,’ she replied, standing up at 
the window, and looking out over the sands, the creek, 
and the marshes. 

This reply accounted for her costume. Camille, it 
would seem, was expecting Claude Vignon, and she was 
fretted as a woman who had wasted her pains. A man 
of thirty would have seen this. Calyste only saw that 
she was unhappy. 

© ‘You are anxious ?” he asked. 

‘Yes,’ she replied, with a melancholy that this boy 
could not fathom. Calyste was hastily leaving the 
room. 

‘Well, where are you going?’ 

‘To find him.’ 

© Dear child!’ said she, taking his hand, and drawing 
him to her with one of those tearful looks which to a 
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young soul is the highest reward. ‘Are you mad? 
Where do you think you can find him on this shore ?” 
©T will find him.’ 

‘Your mother will suffer mortal anguish. Besides— 
stay. Come, I insist upon it,’ and she made him sit 
down on the divan. ‘Do not break your heart about 
me. These tears that you see are the tears we take 
pleasure in. ‘There is a faculty in women which men 
have not: that of abandoning ourselves to our nerves by 
indulging our feelings to excess. By imagining certain 
situations, and giving way to the idea, we work ourselves 
up to tears, sometimes into a serious condition and real 
illness. A woman’s fancies are not the sport of the 
mind merely, but of the heart.—You have come at the 
right moment ; solitude is bad for me. Iam not deluded 
by the wish he felt to go without me to study le Croisic 
and its rocks, the Bourg de Batz, and its sands and salt- 
marshes. I knew he would spend several days over it 
instead of one. He wished to leave us two alone; he is 
jealous, or rather he is acting jealousy. You are young; 
you are handsome.’ 

‘Why did you not tell me sooner? Must I come no 
more?’ asked Calyste, failing to restrain a tear that 
rolled down his cheek, and touched Félicité deeply. 

‘ You are an angel!’ she exclaimed. 

Then she lightly sang Mathilde’s strain Restez out 
of William Tell, to efface all gravity from this grand 
reply of a princess to her subject. 

‘ He thus hopes,’ she added, ‘to make me believe in 
a greater love for me than he feels. He knows all the 
regard I feel for him,’ she went on, looking narrowly at 
Calyste, ‘but he-is perhaps humiliated to find himself 
my inferior in this. Possibly, too, he has formed some 
suspicions of you, and thinks he will take us by surprise. 
—But, even if he is guilty of nothing worse than of 
wishing to enjoy the delights of this expedition in the 
wilds without me, of refusing to let me share his excur- 
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sions, and the ideas the scenes may arouse in him, of 
leaving me in mortal alarms,—is not that enough? 
His great brain has no more love for me than the 
musician had, the wit, the soldier. Sterne is right: 
names have a meaning, and mine is the bitterest 
mockery. I shall die without ever finding in a man 
such love as I have in my heart, such poetry as I have 
in my soul.’ 

She sat with her arms hanging limp, her head thrown 
back on the cushion, her eyes dull with concentrated 
thought, and fixed on a flower in the carpet. The 
sufferings of superior minds are mysteriously grand and 
imposing ; they reveal immense expanses of the soul, to 
which the spectator’s fancy adds yet greater breadth. 
Such souls share in the privilege of royalty, whose 
affections cling to a nation, and then strike a whole 
world. 

‘Why did you ?’ began Calyste, who could not 
finish the sentence. Camille Maupin’s beautiful burning 
hand was laid on his, and eloquently stopped him. 

‘ Nature has forsworn her laws by granting me five or 
six years of added youth. I have repelled you out of 
selfishness. Sooner or later age would have divided us.— 
I am thirteen years older than he is, and that is quite 
enough !” 

‘You will still be beautiful when you are sixty ! cried 
Calyste heroically. 

‘God grant it!’ she replied with a smile. ‘ But, my 
dear child, I intend to love him. In spite of his insensi- 
bility, his lack of imagination, his cowardly indifference, 
and the envy that consumes him, I believe that there is 
greatness under those husks; I hope to galvanise his 
heart, to save him from himself, to attach him to me. 
. .- Alas! I have the brain to see clearly while my 
heart is blind.’ 

She was appallingly clear as to herself. She could 
suffer and analyse her suffering, as Cuvier and Dupuytren 
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could explain to their friends the fatal progress of their 
diseases and the steady advance of death. Camille 
Maupin knew passion as these two learned men knew 
anatomy. 

‘I came here on purpose to form an opinion about 
him; he is already bored. He misses Paris, as I told 
him ; he is homesick for something to criticise. Here 
there is no author to be plucked, no system to be under- 
mined, no poet to be driven to despair; he dares not 
here rush into some excess in which he could unburden 
himself of the weight of thought. Alas! my love 
perhaps is not true enough to refresh his brain. In 
short, I cannot intoxicate him !—To-night you and he 
must get drunk together; I shall say 1 am ailing, and 
stay in my room; I shall know if I am mistaken.’ 

Calyste turned as red as a cherry, red from his chin to 
his hair, and his ears tingled with the glow. 

© Good God!’ she exclaimed, ‘and here am I deprav- 
ing your maiden innocence without thinking of what I 
was doing! Forgive me, Calyste. When you love 
you will know that you would try to set the Seine on 
fire to give the least pleasure to “the object of your 
affections,” as the fortune-tellers say.’ 

She paused. 

‘There are some proud and logical spirits,’ she went 
on, ‘ who at a certain age can exclaim, “If I could live 
my life again, 1 would do everything the same.” Now I 
—and I do not think myself weak—I say, “I would be 
such a woman as your mother.” 

‘To have a Calyste of my own! What happiness ! 
If I had had the greatest fool on earth for a husband, I 
should have been a humble and submissive wife. And 
yet I have not sinned against society, I have only hurt 
myself. Alas! Dear child, a woman can no longer go 
into society unprotected excepting in what is called a 
primitive state. ‘The affections that are not in harmony 
with social or natural laws, the affections which are not 
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binding, in short, evade us. If I am to suffer for suffer- 
ing’s sake, I might as well be useful. ‘What do I care for 
the children of my Faucombe cousins, who are no longer 
Faucombes, whom I have not seen for twenty years, and 
who married merchants only! You are a son who has 
cost me none of the cares of motherhood ; I shall leave 
you my fortune, and you will be happy, at any rate so 
far as that is concerned, by my act, dear jewel of beauty 
and sweetness, which nothing should ever change or 
fade !’ 

As she spoke these words in a deep voice, her eyelids 
fell that he should not read her eyes. 

‘You have never chosen to accept anything from me,’ 
said Calyste. ‘I shall restore your fortune to your heirs.’ 

Child!’ said Camille in her rich tones, while the 
tears fell down her cheeks, ‘can nothing save me from 
myself?’ 

‘You have a story to tell me, and a letter to > the 
generous boy began, to divert her from her distress. But 
she interrupted him before he could finish his sentence. 

‘You are right. I must, above all things, keep my 
word. It was too late yesterday; but we shall have 
time enough to-day, it would seem,’ she said in a half- 
playful, half-bitter tone. ‘To fulfil my promise, I will 
sit where I can look down the road to the cliffs.’ 

Calyste placed a deep Gothic armchair where she could 
look out in that direction, and opened the window. 
Camille Maupin, who shared the Oriental tastes of the 
more illustrious writer of her own sex, took out a magni- 
ficent Persian narghileh that an ambassador had given 
her; she filled it with patchouli leaves, cleaned the 
mouthpiece, scented the quill before she inserted it—it 
would serve her but once—put a match to the dried 
leaves, placed the handsome instrument of pleasure, with 
its long-necked bowl of blue-and-gold enamel, at no 
great distance, and then rang for tea. 

‘If you would like a cigarette ?—Ah! I always forget 
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that you do not smoke. Such immaculateness as yours 
is rare! I feel as though only the fingers of an Eve 
fresh from the hand of God ought to caress the downy 
satin of your cheeks.’ 

Calyste reddened and sat down on a stool; he did not 
observe the deep emotion that made Camille blush. 

‘The person from whom I yesterday received this 
letter, and who will perhaps be here to-morrow, is the 
Marquise de Rochefide,’ said Félicité. ‘After getting 
his eldest daughter married to a Portuguese grandee who 
has settled in France, old Rochefide, whose family is not 
so old as yours, wanted to connect his son with the 
highest nobility, so as to procure for him a peerage he 
had failed to obtain for himself. The Comtesse de 
Montcornet told him that in the department of the 
Orne there was a certain Mademoiselle Béatrix Maxi- 
milienne Rose de Casteran, the youngest daughter of 
the Marquis de Casteran, who wanted to get his two 
daughters off his hands without any money, so as 
to leave his whole fortune to his son, the Comte 
de Casteran. The Casterans, it would seem, are 
descended direct from Adam. 

‘ Béatrix, born and brought up in the chateau of 
Casteran, at the time of her marriage in 1828 was 
twenty years of age. She was remarkable for what you 
provincials call eccentricity, which is simply a superior 
mind, enthusiasm, a sense of the beautiful, and a fervid 
feeling for works of art. Take the word of a poor 
woman who has trusted herself on these slopes, there is 
nothing more perilous for a woman ; if she tries them, 
she arrives where you see me, and where the Marquise 
is—in an abyss. Men only have the staff that can be a 
support on the edge of those precipices, a strength which 
we lack, or which makes us monsters if we have it. 

‘Her old grandmother, the dowager Marquise de 
Casteran, was delighted to see her marry a man whose 
superior she would certainly be in birth and mind. The 
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Rochefides did everything extremely well, Béatrix could 
but be satisfied; and in the same way Rochefide had 
every reason to be pleased with the Casterans, who, as 
connected with the Verneuils, the d’Esgrigrons, and the 
Troisvilles, obtained the peerage for their son-in-law as 
one of the last batch made by Charles x., though it was 
annulled by a decree of the Revolution of July. 

‘ Rochefide is a fool; however, he began by having a 
son; and as he gave his wife no respite, and almost 
killed her with his company, she soon had enough of 
him. The early days of married life are a rock of danger 
for small minds as for great passions. Rochefide, being 
a fool, mistook his wife’s ignorance for coldness; he 
regarded Béatrix as a lymphatic creature—she is very 
fair—and thereupon lulled himself in perfect security, and 
led a bachelor life, trusting to the Marquise’s supposed 
coldness, her pride, her haughtiness, and the splendour of 
a style of living which surrounds a woman in Paris with 
a thousand barriers. When you go there you will 
understand what I mean. Those who hoped to take 
advantage of his easy indifference would say to him, 
“ You are a lucky fellow. You have a heartless wife, 
whose passions will all be in her brain; she is content 
with shining; her fancies are purely artistic; her jealousy 
and wishes will be amply satisfied if she can form a salon 
where all the wits and talents meet; she will have 
debauches of music, orgies of literature.’"—And the 
husband took in all this nonsense with which simpletons 
are stuffed in Paris. 

© At the same time, Rochefide is not a common idict ; 
he has as much vanity and pride as a clever man, with 
this difference, that clever men assume some modesty and 
become cats; they coax to be coaxed in return; whereas 
Rochefide has a fine flourishing conceit, rosy and plump, 
that admires itself in public, and is always smiling. His 
vanity rolls in the stable, and feeds noisily from the 
manger, tugging out the hay. He has faults such as are 
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known only to those who are in a position to judge him 
intimately, which are noticeable only in the shade and 
mystery of private life, while in society and to society 
the man seems charming. Rochefide must have been 
intolerable the moment he fancied that his hearth and 
home were threatened; for his is that cunning and 
squalid jealousy that is brutal when it is roused, cowardly 
for six months, and murderous the seventh. He thought 
he deceived his wife, and he feared her—two reasons for 
tyranny if the day should come when he discerned that 
his wife was so merciful as to affect indifference to his 
infidelities. 

‘I have analysed his character to explain Béatrix’s 
conduct. ‘The Marquise used to admire me greatly ; 
but there is but one step from admiration to jealousy. I 
have one of the most remarkable salons of Paris; she 
wished to have one, and tried to win away my circle. I 
have not the art of keeping those who wish to leave me. 
She has won such superficial persons as are everybody’s 
friends from vacuity, and whose object is always to go 
out of a room as soon as they have come in; but she has 
not had time to make a circle. At that time I supposed 
that she was consumed with the desire of any kind of 
celebrity. Nevertheless, she had some greatness of soul, 
a royal pride, ideas, and a wonderful gift of apprehending 
and understanding everything. She will talk of meta- 
physics and of music, of theology and of painting. You 
will see her as a woman what we saw her as a bride; 
but she is not without a little conceit ; she gives herself 
too much the air of knowing difficult things—Chinese 
or Hebrew, of having ideas about hieroglyphics, and: of 
being able to explain the papyrus that wraps a mummy. 

‘ Béatrix is one of those fair women by whom fair 
Eve would look like a negress. She is as tall and straight 
as a taper, and as white as the holy wafer; she has a 
long pointed face, and a very variable complexion, to-day 
as colourless as cambric, to-morrow dull and mottled 
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under the skin with a myriad tiny specks, as though the 
blood had left dust there in the course of the night. Her 
forehead is grand, but a little too bold; her eyes, pale 
aquamarine-tinted, floating in the white cornea under 
colourless eyebrows and indolent lids. There is often a 
dark circle round her eyes. Her nose, curved to a quarter 
of a circle, is pinched at the nostrils and full of refine- 
ment, but it isimpertinent. She has the Austrian mouth, 
the upper lip thicker than the lower, which has a scornful 
droop. Her pale cheeks only flush under some very 
strong emotion. Her chin is rather fat; mine is not 
thin ; and perhaps I ought not to tell you that women 
with a fat chin are exacting in love affairs. She has one 
of the most beautiful figures I ever saw; a back of 
dazzling whiteness, which used to be very flat, but 
which now, I am told, has filled out and grown dimpled; 
but the bust is not so fine as the shoulders, her arms are 
still thin. However, she has a mien and a freedom of 
manner which redeem all her defects and throw her 
beauties into relief. Nature has bestowed on her that 
air, as of a princess, which can never be acquired, which 
becomes her, and at once reveals the woman of birth; it 
is in harmony with the slender hips of exquisite form, 
with the prettiest foot in the world, and the abundant 
angel-like hair, resembling waves of light, such as 
Girodet’s brush has so often painted. 

‘Without being faultlessly beautiful or pretty, when 
she chooses she can make an indelible impression. She 
has only to dress in cherry-coloured velvet, with lace 
frillings, and red roses in her hair, to be divine. If on 
any pretext Béatrix could dress in the costume of a time 
when women wore pointed stomachers laced with ribbon, 
rising, slender and fragile-looking, from the padded 
fulness of brocade skirts set in thick deep pleats; when 
their heads were framed in starched ruffs, and their arms 
hidden under slashed sleeves with lace ruffles, out of 
which the hand appeared like the pistil from the cup of a 
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flower ; when their hair was tossed back in a thousand 
little curls over a knot held up by a network of jewels, 
Béatrix would appear as a successful rival to any of the 
ideal beauties you may see in that array.’ 

Félicité showed Calyste a good copy of Mieris’ picture 
in which a lady in white satin stands singing with a 
gentleman of Brabant, while a negro pours old Spanish 
wine into a glass with a foot, and a housekeeper is 
arranging some biscuits. 

‘ Fair women,’ she went on, ‘ have the advantage over 
us dark women of the most delightful variety; you may 
be fairin a hundred ways, but there is only one way of 
being dark. Fair women are more womanly than we 
are; we dark Frenchwomen are too like men. Well,’ 
she added, ‘do not be falling in love with Béatrix on the 
strength of the portrait I have given you, exactly like 
some princein the 4rabian Nights. ‘Too late in the day, 
my dear boy! But be comforted. With her the bones 
are for the first comer.’ 

She spoke with meaning ; the admiration expressed in 
the youth’s face was evidently more for the picture than 
for the painter whose touch had missed its purpose. 

‘Inspite of her being a blonde,’ she resumed, ‘ Béatrix 
has not the delicacy of her colouring; the lines are 
severe, she is elegant and hard; she has the look of a strictly 
accurate drawing, and you might fancy she had southern 
firesin her soul. She is a flaming angel, slowly drying 
up. Her eyes look thirsty. Her front face is the best ; 
in profile her face looks as if it had been flattened between 
two doors. You will see if I am wrong. 

‘This is what led to our being such intimate friends : 
For three years, from 1828 to 1831, Béatrix, while 
enjoying the last gaieties of the Restoration, wandering 
through drawing-rooms, going to court, gracing the 
fancy-dress balls at the Elysee Bourbon, was judging 
men, things, and events from the heights of her intellect. 
Her mind was fully occupied. This first bewilderment 
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at seeing the world kept her heart dormant, and it 
remained torpid under the first startling experiences of 
marriage—a baby—a confinement, and all the business of 
inotherhood, which I cannot bear ; Iam not a woman so 
far as that is concerned. To me children are unendur- 
able ; they bring a thousand sorrows and incessant 
anxieties. [I must say that I regard it as one of the 
blessings of modern society of which that hypocrite Jean- 
Jacques deprived us, that we were free to be or not to 
be mothers. Though I am not the only woman that 
thinks this, I am the only one to say it. 

‘ During the storm of 1830 and 1831 Béatrix went to 
her husband’s country house, where she was as much 
bored as a saint in his stall in Paradise. On her return 
to Paris, the Marquise thought, and perhaps rightly, that 
the Revolution, which in the eyes of most people was 
purely political, would be a moral revolution too. The 
world to which she belonged had failed to reconstitute 
itself during the unlooked-for fifteen years of triumph 
under the Restoration, so it must crumble away under 
the steady battering ram of the middle class. She had 
understood Monsieur Lainé’s great words, ‘Kings are 
departing.’ This opinion, I suspect, was not without 
its influence on her conduct. 

‘She sympathised intellectually with the new doctrines 
which, for three years after that July, swarmed into life 
like flies in the sunshine, and which turned many 
women’s heads; but, like all the nobility, though she 
thought the new ideas magnificent, she wished to save the 
nobility. Finding no opening now for personal superior- 
ity, seeing the uppermost class again setting up the 
speechless opposition it had already shown to Napoleon 
—which, during the dominion of actions and facts, was 
the only attitude it could take, whereas, in a time of 
moral transition, it was equivalent to retiring from the 
contest—she preferred a happy life to this mute antag- 
onism. 
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“When we began to breathe a little, the Marquise 
met at my house the man with whom I had thought to 
end my days—Gennaro Conti, the great composer, of 
Neapolitan parentage, but born at Marseilles. Conti is 
a very clever fellow, and has gifts as a composer, though 
he can never rise to the highest rank. If we had not 
Meyerbeer and Rossini, he might perhaps have passed for 
a genius. He has this advantage over them, that he is 
as a singer what Paganini is on the violin, Liszt on the 
piano, T'aglioni as a dancer—in short, what the famous 
Garat was, of whom he reminds those who ever heard 
that singer. It is not a voice, my dear boy, it is a soul. 
When that singing answers to certain ideas, certain 
indescribable moods in which a woman sometimes finds 
herself, if she hears Gennaro she is lost—The Marquise 
fell madly in love with him and won him from me. It 
was excessively provincial, but fair warfare. She gained 
my esteem and friendship by her conduct towards me. 
She fancied I was the woman to fight for my possession ; 
she could not tell that in my eyes the most ridiculous 
thing in the world under such circumstances is the 
subject of the contest. She came to see me. The 
woman, proud as she is, was so much in love that she 
betrayed her secret and left me mistress of her fate. She 
was quite charming ; in my eyes she remained a woman 
and a marquise. 

‘I may tell you, my friend, that women are some- 
times bad ; but they have a secret greatness which men 
will never be able to appreciate. And so, as I may wind 
up my affairs as a woman on the brink of old age, which 
is awaiting me, I will tell you that I had been faithful to 
Conti, that I should have continued faithful till death, 
and that nevertheless I knew him thoroughly. He has 
apparently a delightful nature, at bottom he is detestable. 
In matters of feeling he is a charlatan. 

‘There are men, like Nathan, of whom I have spoken 
to you, who are charlatans on the surface but honest, 
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Such men lie to themselves. Perched on stilts, they 
fancy that they are on their feet, and play their tricks 
with a sort of innocence; their vanity is in their blood ; 
they are born actors, swaggerers, grotesquely funny like 
a Chinese jar; they might even laugh at themselves. 
Their personal impulses are generous, and, like the 
gaudiness of Murat’s royal costume, they attract danger. 
‘But Conti’s rascality will never be known to any one 
but his mistress. He has as an artist that famous 
Italian jealousy which !ed Carlone to assassinate Piola, and 
cost Paésiello a stiletto thrust. This terrible envy is 
hidden beneath the most charming good-fellowship. 
Conti has not the courage of his vice; he smiles at 
Meyerbeer and pays him compliments, while he longs to 
rend him. He feels himself weak, and gives himself the 
airs of force ; and his vanity is such that he affects the 
sentiments furthest from his heart. He assumes to be 
an artist inspired direct from Heaven. To him Art is 
something sacred and holy. He is a fanatic; he is 
sublime in his fooling of fashionable folks ; his eloquence 
seems to flow from the deepest convictions. He is a 
seer, a demon, a god, an angel. In short, though I 
have warned you, Calyste, you will be his dupe. ‘This 
southerner, this seething artist, is as cold as a well-rope. 
‘You listen to him ; the artist is a missionary, Art is a 
religion that has its priesthood and must have its martyrs. 
Once started, Gennaro mounts to the most dishevelled 
pathos that ever a German philosopher spouted out on 
his audience. You admire his convictions—he believes 
in nothing. He carries you up to Heaven by a song 
that seems to be some mysterious fluid, flowing with love ; 
he gives you a glance of ecstasy ; but he keeps an eye on 
your admiration; he is asking himself, “ Am I really a 
god to these people?” And in the same instant he is 
perhaps saying to himself, “I have eaten too much 
macaroni.” You fancy he loves you—he hates you; 
and you do not know why. But I always knew. He 
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had seen some woman the day before, loved her for a 
whim, insulted me with false love, with hypocritical 
kisses, making me pay dearly for his feigned fidelity. In 
short, he is insatiable for applause ; he shams everything, 
and trifles with everything; he can act joy as well as 
grief, and he succeeds to perfection. He can please, he is 
loved, he can get admiration whenever he chooses. 

‘I left him hating his voice ; he owed it more success 
than he could get from his talent as a composer ; and he 
would rather be a man of genius like Rossini than a 
performer as fine as Rubini. I had been so foolish as to 
attach myself to him, and I would have decked the idol 
till the last. Conti, like many artists, is very dainty, and 
likes his ease and his little enjoyments ; he is dandified, 
elegant, well dressed ; well, 1 humoured all his manias, 
I loved that weak but astute character. I was envied, 
and I sometimes smiled with disdain. I respected his 
courage; he is brave, and bravery, it is said, is the 
only virtue which no hypocrisy can simulate. On one 
occasion, when travelling, I saw him put to the test; he 
was ready to risk his life—and he loves it ; but, strange 
to say, in Paris I have known him guilty of what I call 
mental cowardice. 

‘My dear boy, I knew all this. I said to the poor 
Marquise, “ You do not know what a gulf you are 
setting foot in; you are the Perseus of a hapless Andro- 
meda; you are rescuing me from the rock. If he loves 
you, so much the better; but I doubt it, he loves no 
one but himself.” 

‘Gennaro was in the seventh heaven of pride. I was 
no marquise ; I was not borna Casteran ; I was forgotten 
inaday. I allowed myself the fierce pleasure of studying 
this character to its depths. Certain of what the end 
would be, I meant to watch Conti’s contortions. My 
poor boy, in one week I saw horrors of sentimentality, 
hideous manceuvring! I will tell you no more; you 
will see the man here. Only, as he knows that I know 
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him, he hates me now. If he could safely stab me, I 
should not be alive for two seconds. 

“I have never said a word of this to Béatrix. Gen- 
naro’s last and constant insult is that he believes me 
capable of communicating my painful knowledge to the 
Marquise. He has become restless and absent-minded, 
for he cannot believe in good feeling in any one. He 
still performs for my benefit the part of a man grieved to 
have deserted me. You will find him full of the most 
penetrating cordiality; he will wheedle, he will be 
chivalrous. ‘To him every womanisa Madonna! You 
have to live with him for some time before you detect 
the secret of that false frankness, or know the stiletto 
prick of his humbug. His air of conviction would take 
in God. And so you will be enmeshed by his feline 
blandishments, and will never conceive of the deep and 
rapid arithmetic of his inmost mind.—Let him be. 

‘I carried indifference to the point of receiving them 
together at my house. The consequence of this was 
that the most suspicious world on earth, the world of 
Paris, knew nothing of the intrigue. “Though Gennaro 
was drunk with pride, he wanted, no doubt, to pose 
before Béatrix ; his dissimulation was consummate. He 
surprised me; I had expected to find that he insisted on 
a stage-effect. It was she who compromised herself, 
after a year of happiness under all the vicissitudes and 
risks of Parisian existence. 

‘She had not seen Gennaro for some days, and I had 
invited him to dine with me, as she was coming in the 
evening. Rochefide had no suspicions; but Béatrix 
knew her husband so well, that, as she often told me, she 
would have preferred the worst poverty to the wretched 
life that awaited her in the event of that man ever having 
a right to scorn or to torment her. I had chosen 
the evening when our friend the Comtesse de Mont- 
cornet was at home. After seeing her husband served 
with his coffee, Béatrix left the drawing-room to dress, 
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though she was not in the habit of getting ready so 
early. 

Your hairdresser is not here yet,” said Rochefide, 
when he heard why she was going. 

¢“ Thérése can do my hair,” she replied. 

‘“Why, where are you going? You cannot go to 
Madame de Montcornet’s at eight o’clock.” 

‘“ No,” said she, ‘‘ but I shall hear the first act at 
the Italian Opera.” 

‘ The catechising bailiff in Voltaire’s Huron is a silent 
man by comparison with an idle husband, Béatrix fled, 
to be no further questioned, and did not hear her husband 
say, “ Very well; we will go together.” 

‘He did not do it on purpose; he had no reason to 
suspect his wife ; she was allowed so much liberty! He 
tried never to fetter her in any way; he prided himself on 
it. And, indeed, her conduct did not offer the smallest 
hold for the strictest critic. “The Marquis was going who 
knows where—to see his mistress perhaps. He had dressed 
before dinner ; he had only to take up his hat and gloves 
when he heard his wife’s carriage draw up under the 
awning of the steps in the courtyard. He went to her 
room and found her ready, but amazed at seeing him. 

‘“ Where are you going?” said she. 

‘“Did I not tell you I would go with you to the 
Opera?” 

‘The Marquise controlled the outward expression of 
intense annoyance; but her cheeks turned as scarlet as 
though she had used rouge. 

£< Well, come then,” she replied. 

‘ Rochefide followed her, without heeding the agitation 
betrayed by her voice; she was burning with the most 
violent suppressed rage. 

‘To the Opera,” said her husband. 

“No,” cried Béatrix, “to Mademoiselle des Touches’. 
I have a word to say to her,” she added when the door 
was shut. 
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‘The carriage started. 

** But if you like,” Béatrix added, “I can take you 
first to the Opera and go to her afterwards.” 

** No,” said the Marquis; “if you have only a few 
words to say to her, I will wait in the carriage; it is only 
half-past seven.” 

‘If Béatrix had said to her husband, “‘ Go to the Opera 
and leave me alone,” he would have obeyed her quite 
calmly. Like every clever woman, knowing herself 
guilty, she was afraid of rousing his suspicions, and 
resigned herself. “Thus, when she gave up the Opera 
to come to my house, her husband accompanied her. 
She came in scarlet with rage and impatience. She 
walked straight up to me, and said in a low voice, with 
the calmest manner in the world— 

‘<¢My dear Félicité, I shall start for Italy to-morrow 
evening with Conti; beg him to make his arrangements, 
and wait for me here with a carriage and passport.” 

‘Then she left with her husband.—Violent passions 
insist on liberty at any cost. Béatrix had for a year been 
suffering from want of freedom and the rarity of their 
meetings, for she considered herself one with Gennaro. 
So nothing could surprise me. In her place, with 
my temper, I should have acted as she did. Conti’s 
happiness broke my heart ; only his vanity was engaged 
in this matter. 

‘That is indeed being loved!” he exclaimed, in the 
midst of his transports. ‘‘ How few women would thus 
forgo their whole life, their fortune, their reputation !” 

©“ Oh yes, she loves you,” said I; “but you do not 
love her!” 

‘He flew into a fury and made a scene; he harangued, 
he scolded, he described his passion, saying he had never 
thought it possible that he could love so much. I was 
immovably cool, and lent him the money he might want 
for the journey that had taken him by surprise. 

‘ Béatrix wrote a letter to her husband, and set out 
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for Italy the next evening, She stayed there two years ; 
she wrote to me several times. Her letters are bewitch- 
ingly friendly ; the poor child clings to me as the only 
woman that understands her. She tells me she adores 
me. Want of money compelled Gennaro to write an 
opera; he did not find in Italy the pecuniary resources 
open to a composer in Paris.—Here is her last letter ; 
you can understand it now if, at your age, you can 
analyse the emotions of the heart,’ she added, handing 
him the letter. 


At this moment Claude Vignon came in. At the 
unexpected sight Calyste and Feélicité sat silent for a 
minute, she from surprise, he from vague dissatisfaction. 
Claude’s vast, high, and wide forehead, bald at seven-and- 
thirty, was dark with clouds. His firm, judicious lips ex- 
pressed cold irony. Claude Vignon is an imposing person, 
in spite of the changes in a face that was splendid and 
is now grown livid. From the age of eighteen to five- 
and-twenty he had a strong likeness to the divine young 
Raphael; but his nose, the human feature which most 
readily alters, has grown sharp; his countenance has, as 
it were, sunk under mysterious hollows, the outlines 
have grown puffy, and with a bad colour ; leaden greys 
predominate in the worn complexion, though no one 
knows what the fatigues can be of a young man, aged 
perhaps by crushing loneliness, and an abuse of keen 
discernment. He is always examining other men’s 
minds, without object or system; the pickaxe of his 
criticism is always destroying, and never constructing 
anything. His weariness is that of the labourer, not of 
the architect. 

His eyes, light blue and once bright, are dimmed with 
unconfessed suffering, or clouded by sullen sadness. 
Dissipation has darkened the eyelids beneath the brows ; 
the temples have lost their smoothness. The chin, 
most nobly moulded, has grown double without dignity. 
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His voice, never very sonorous, has grown thin; it is 
not hoarse, not husky, but something between the two. 
The inscrutability of this fine face, the fixity of that gaze, 
cover an irresolution and weakness that are betrayed in 
the shrewd and ironical smile. This weakness affects his 
actions, but not his mind; the stamp of encyclopedic 
intellect is on that brow and in the habit of that face, at 
once childlike and lofty. 

One detail may help to explain the eccentricities of 
this character. ‘The man is tall and already somewhat 
bent, like all who bear a world of ideas. These tall, 
long frames have never been remarkable for tenacious 
energy, for creative activity. Charlemagne, Narses, 
Belisarius, and Constantine have been, in this particular, 
very noteworthy exceptions. Claude Vignon, no doubt, 
suggests mysteries to be solved. In the first place, he is 
at once very simple and very deep. ‘Though he rushes 
into excess with the readiness of a courtesan, his mind 
remains unclouded. ‘The intellect which can criticise 
art, science, literature, and politics is inadequate to con- 
trol his outer life. Claude contemplates himself in the 
wide extent of his intellectual realm, and gives up the 
form of things with Diogenes-like indifference. Content 
with seeing into everything, understanding everything, 
hescorns material details; but, being beset with hesitancy 
as soon as creation is needed, he see obstacles without 
being carried away by beauties, and by dint of discussing 
means, he sits, his hands hanging idle, producing no 
results. Intellectually he is a Turk in whom medita- 
tion induces sleep. Criticism is his opium, and his 
harem of books has disgusted him with any work he 
might do. 

He is equally indifferent to the smallest and to the 
greatest things, and is compelled by the mere weight of his 
brain to throw himself into debauchery to abdicate for a 
little while the irresistible power of his omnipotent analysis. 
He is too much absorbed by the seamy side of genius, 
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and you may now conceive that Camille Maupin should 
try to show him the right side. 

The task was a fascinating one. Claude Vignon 
believed himself no less great as a politician than he was as 
a writer; but this Machiavelli of private life laughs in 
his sleeve at ambitious persons, he knows all he can ever 
know, he instinctively measures his future life by his 
faculties, he sees himself great, he looks obstacles in the 
face, perceives the folly of parvenus, takes fright, or is dis- 
gusted, and lets the time slip by without doing anything. 
Like Etienne Lousteau, the feuilleton writer; like Nathan, 
the famous dramatic author; like Blondet, another 
journalist, he was born in the middle class to which we 
owe most of our great writers. 

‘Which way did you come?’ said Mademoiselle des 
Touches, colouring with pleasure or surprise. 

‘In at the door,’ replied Claude Vignon drily. 

‘Well, she replied, with a shrug,‘ I know you are not 
a man to come in at the window.’ 

‘Scaling a balcony is a sort of cross of honour for the 
beloved fair.’ 

‘Enough !’ said Félicité. 

‘TI am in the way ?’ said Claude Vignon. 

‘Monsieur,’ said the guileless Calyste, ‘this letter j 

‘Keep it; I ask no questions. At our age such things 
need no words,’ said he, in a satirical tone, interrupting 
Calyste. 

‘But, indeed, Monsieur > Calyste began in- 
dignantly. 

‘Be calm, young man; my indulgence for feelings 
is boundless.” : 

‘My dear Calyste,’ said Camille, anxious to 
speak. 

‘Dear ?’ said Vignon, interrupting her. 

‘Claude is jesting,? Camille went on, addressing 
Calyste; ‘and he is wrong—with you who know 
nothing of Paris and its “ chaff.”’ 
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cT is no idea that I was funny,’ said Vignon very 

ravely. 

‘ By what road did you come? For two hours I have 
never ceased looking out towards le Croisic.’ 

‘You were not incessantly looking,’ replied Vignon. 

‘You are intolerable with your banter.’ 

‘Banter! [?? 

Calyste rose. 

‘You are not so badly off here that you need leave,” 
said Vignon. 

‘On the contrary,’ said the indignant youth, to whom 
Camille gave her hand, which he kissed instead of merely 
taking it, and left on it a scalding tear. 

‘I wish I were that little young man,’ said the critic, 
seating himself, and taking the end of the hookah. 
‘How he will love!’ 

‘Too much, for then he will not be loved,’ said 
Mademoiselle des Touches. ‘Madame de Rochefide is 
coming here.’ 

“Good !’ said Claude; ‘and with Conti ?’ 

‘She will stay here alone, but he is bringing her.’ 

‘ Have they quarrelled ?’ 

“No? 

‘Play me a sonata by Beethoven ; I know nothing of 
the music he has written for the piano.’ 

Claude filled the bowl of the hookah with tobacco, 
watching Camille more closely than she knew; a 
hideous idea possessed him; he fancied that a straight- 
forward woman believed she had duped him. ‘The 
situation was a new one. 


Calyste as he went away was thinking neither of 
Béatrix de Rochefide nor her letter ; he was furious with 
Claude Vignon, full of wrath at what he thought want 
of delicacy, and of pity for poor Félicité. How could a 
man be loved by that perfect woman and not worship 
her on his knees, not trust her on the faith of a look or 
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a smile? After being the privileged spectator of the 
suffering Félicité had endured while waiting, he felt an 
impulse to rend that pale cold spectre. He knew 
nothing himself, as Félicité had told him, of the sort of 
deceptive witticisms in which the satirists of the press 
excel. To him love was a human form of religion. 

On seeing him cross the courtyard, his mother could 
not restrain a joyful exclamation, and old Mademoiselle 
du Guénic whistled for Mariotte. 

‘Mariotte, here is the child; give us the /ubine.’ 

‘I saw him, Mademoiselle,’ replied the cook. 

His mother, a little distressed by the melancholy that 
sat on Calyste’s brow, never suspecting that it was 
caused by what he thought Vignon’s bad treatment of 
Félicité, took up her worsted work. The old aunt pulled 
out her knitting. The Baron gave up his easy-chair to 
his son, and walked up and down the room as if to 
unstiffen his legs before taking a turn in the garden. 
No Flemish or Dutch picture represents an interior of 
richer tone, or furnished with more happily suitable 
figures. The handsome youth, dressed in black velvet, 
the mother, still so handsome, and the two old folks, in 
the setting of ancient panelling, were the expression of 
the most touching domestic harmony. 

Fanny longed to question Calyste, but he had taken 
Béatrix’s letter out of his pocket—the letter which was, 
perhaps, to destroy all the happiness this noble family 
enjoyed. As he unfolded it, Calyste’s lively imagination 
called up the Marquise dressed as Camille Maupin had 
fantastically described her. 


From Béatrix to Félicité. 


*Genoa, Fuly 2nd. 
‘I have not written to you, my dear friend, since our 
stay at Florence, but Venice and Rome took up all my 
time ; and happiness, as you know, fills a large place in 
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life. We are neither of us likely to take strict account 
of a letter more or less. I am a little tired; I insisted 
on seeing everything, and to a mind not easily satiated 
the repetition of pleasures brings fatigue. Our friend 
had great triumphs at the Scala, at the Fenice, and these 
last three days at the San Carlo. Three Italian operas 
in two years! You cannot say that love has made him 
idle. 

“We have been warmly welcomed everywhere, but I 
should have preferred silence and solitude. Is not that 
the only mode of life that suits a woman in direct 
antagonism with the world? ‘This was what I had 
expected. Love, my dear, is a more exacting master 
than marriage; but it is sweet to serve him. After 
having played at love all my life, I did not know that 
I must see the world again, even in glimpses, and the 
attentions paid me on all hands were so many wounds. 
I was no longer on an equal footing with women of the 
highest type. The more kindly I was treated, the more 
was my inferiority marked. Gennaro did not under- 
stand these subtleties, but he was so happy that I should 
have been graceless if I had not sacrificed such petty 
vanities to a thing so splendid as an artist’s life. 

‘We live only by love, while men live by love and 
action—otherwise they would not be men. There are, 
however, immense disadvantages to a woman in the 
position in which I have placed myself; and you have 
avoided them. You have remained great in the face of 
the world which had no rights over you; you have 
perfect liberty, and I have lost mine. I am speaking 
only with reference to concerns of the heart, and not to 
social matters, which I have wholly sacrificed. You 
might be vain and wilful, you might have all the graces 
of a woman in love, who can give or refuse anything as 
she chooses; you had preserved the privilege of being 
capricious, even in the interest of your affection and of 
the man you might like. In short, you, even now, have 
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still your own sanction; I have not the freedom of 
feeling which, as I think, it is always delightful to assert 
in love, even when the passion is an eternal one. I 
have not the right to quarrel in jest, which we women so 
highly and so rightly prize: is it not the line by which 
we sound the heart? I dare not threaten, I must 
rely for attractiveness on infinite docility and sweetness, 
I must be impressive through the immenseness of my 
love; I would rather die than give up Gennaro, for the 
holiness of my passion is its only plea for pardon. 

‘I did not hesitate between my social dignity and my 
own little dignity—asecret between me and my conscience. 
Though I have fits of melancholy, like the clouds which 
float across the clearest sky, to which we women like to 
give way, I silence them at once; they would look like 
regret. Dear me! I so fully understood the extent 
of my debt to him, that I have equipped myself with 
unlimited indulgence; but hitherto Gennaro has not 
roused my sensitive jealousy. Indeed, I cannot see how 
my dear great genius can do wrong. I am, my dear, 
rather like the devotees who argue with their God, for is 
it not to you that I owe my happiness? And you 
cannot doubt that I have often thought of you. 

‘ At last I have seen Italy! As you saw it, as it ought 
to be seen, illuminated to the soul by love, as it is by its 
glorious sun and its masterpieces of art. I pity those 
who are incessantly fired by the admiration it calls for at 
every step when they have not a hand to clasp, a heart 
into which they may pour the overflow of emotions 
which then subside as they grow deeper. These two 
years are to me all my life, and my memory will have 
reaped a rich harvest. Did you not, as I did, dream of 
settling at Chiavari, of buying a palace at Venice, a villa 
at Sorrento, a house at Florence? Do not all women 
who love shun the world? And I, for ever an outcast, 
could I help longing to bury myself in a lovely landscape, 
in a heap of flowers, looking out on the pretty sea, or 
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a valley as good as the sea, like the valley you look on 
from Fiesole ? 

‘ But, alas, we are poor artists, and want of money is 
dragging the wanderers back to Paris again. Gennaro 
cannot bear me to feel that I have left all my luxury, 
and he is bringing a new work, a grand opera, to be 
rehearsed in Paris. Even at the cost of my love, I 
cannot bear to meet one of those looks from a woman or 
a man which would make me feel murderous. Yes! for 
I could hack any one to pieces who should condescend 
to pity me, should offer me the protection of patronage— 
like that enchanting Chateauneuf who, in the time of 
Henri 111., I think, spurred her horse to trample down 
the Provost of Paris for some such offence. 

‘So I am writing to tel] you that without delay I shall 
arrive to join you at les Touches, and wait for our 
Gennaro in that quiet spot. You see how bold I am 
with my benefactress and sister. Still, the magnitude 
of the obligation will not betray my heart, like some 
others, into ingratitude. 

©You have told me so much about the difficulties of 
the journey that I shall try to reach le Croisic by sea. 
This idea occurred to me on hearing that there was here 
a little Danish vessel, loaded here with marble, which will 
put in at le Croisic to take up salt on its way back to the 
Baltic. By this voyage I shall avoid the fatigue and 
expense of travelling by post. I know you are not 
alone, and I am glad of it; I had some remorse in the 
midst of my happiness. You are the only person with 
whom I could bear to be alone without Conti. Will it 
not bea pleasure to you too to have a woman with you who 
will understand your happiness and not be jealous of it ? 

‘Well, till our meeting! The wind is fair, and I am 
off, sending you a kiss.’ 


‘Well, well, she too knows how to love!’ said Calyste 
to himself, folding up the letter with a sad expression. 
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This sadness flashed on his mother’s heart like a 
gleam lighting up an abyss. The Baron had just left 
the room. Fanny bolted the door to the turret, and 
returned to lean over the back of the chair in which 
her boy was sitting, as Dido’s sister bends over her in 
Guérin’s picture. She kissed his forehead and said— 

‘What is the matter, my child? what makes you 
unhappy? You promised to account to me for your 
constant visits to les Touches; I ought to bless its 
mistress, you say ?” 

© Yes, indeed,’ he replied. ‘She, my dear mother, has 
shown me all the defects of my education in these 
times, when men of noble birth must acquire personal 
merit if they are to restore their names to life again. I 
was as remote from my day as Guérande is from Paris. 
She has been, in a way, the mother of my intelligence.’ 

‘ Not for that can I bless her!’ said the Baroness, her 
eyes filling with tears. 

‘Mother,’ cried Calyste, on whose forehead the hot 
tears fell, drops of heartbroken motherhood, ‘ mother, do 
not cry. Just now, when, to do her a pleasure, I pro- 
posed scouring the coast from the custom-house hut to 
the Bourg de Batz, she said to me, “ How anxious your 
mother would be!” ’ 

‘She said so! Then I can forgive her much,’ said 
Fanny. 

‘Feélicité wishes me well,’ replied Calyste, ‘and she 
often checks herself from saying some of those hasty and 
doubtful things which artists let fall, so as not to shake 
my faith—knowing that it is not immovable. She has 
told me of the life led in Paris by youths of the highest 
rank, going from their country homes as I might a 
mine, leaving their family without any fortune, and 
making great wealth by the force of their will and their 
intelligence. I can do what the Baron de Rastignac 
has done, and he is in the Ministry—She gives me 
lessons on the piano, she teaches me Italian, she has let 
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me into a thousand social secrets of which no one has an 
inkling at Guérande. She could not give me the 
treasures of her love; she gives me those of her vast 
intellect, her wit, her genius. She does not choose to 
be a mere pleasure, but a light to me; she offends none 
of my creeds; she believes in the nobility, she loves 
Brittan ° 

‘She has changed our Calyste,’ said the old blind 
woman, interrupting him, ‘for I understand nothing of 
this talk. You have a fine old house over your head, 
nephew, old relations who worship you, good old 
servants; you can marry a good little Bretonne, a pious 
and well-bred girl who will make you happy, and you 
can reserve your ambitions for your eldest son, who will 
be three times as rich as you are if you are wise enough 
to live quietly and economically, in the shade and in the 
peace of the Lord, so as to redeem the family estates. 
That is as simple as a Breton heart. You will get rich 
less quickly, but far more surely.’ 

‘Your aunt is right, my darling ; she cares as much 
for your happiness as I do. If I should not succeed in 
arranging your marriage with Miss Margaret, your uncle 
Lord Fitz-William’s daughter, it is almost certain that 
Mademoiselle de Pen-Hoél will leave her money to 
either of her nieces vou may prefer.’ 

‘And there will be a few crown pieces here!’ said 
the old aunt in a low mysterious voice. 

‘J! Marry at my age?’ said he, with one of those 
looks which weaken a mother’s reason. ‘Am I to 
have no sweet and crazy love-making? Am I never to 
tremble, thrill, flutter, fear, lie down under a pitiless 
gaze and presently melt it? May I never know the 
beauty that is free, the fancy of the soul, the clouds that 
fleet over the serene blue of happiness and that the breath 
of enjoyment blows away? May I never stand under a 
gutter spout without discovering that it is raining, like 
the lovers seen by Diderot? Shall I never hold a turn- 
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ing coal in the palm of my hand like the Duc de 
Lorraine? Shall I never climb a silken rope-ladder, nor 
cling to a rotten old trellis without feeling it yield? Am 
I never to hide in a closet or under a bed? Can I know 
nothing of woman but wifely surrender, or of love but 
its equable lamplight? Is all my curiosity to be satiated 
before it is excited? Am [ to live without ever feeling 
that fury of the heart which adds to a man’s power? 
‘ Am I to be a married monk?—No! I have set my 
teeth in the Paris apple of civilisation. Do you not 
perceive that by your chaste, your ignorant family habits 
you have laid the fire that is consuming me, and that I 
shall be burnt up before I can adore the divinity I see 
wherever I turn—in the green foliage and in the sand 
glowing in the sunshine, and in all the beautiful, lordly, 
and elegant women who are described in the books and 
poems I have devoured at Camille’s? Alas! There is 
but one such woman in all Guérande, and that is you, 
mother! ‘The lovely Blue Birds of my dreams come 
from Paris; they live in the pages of Lord Byron and 
Scott; they are Parisina, Effie, Minna! Or, again, 
that Royal Duchess I saw in the moors among the 
heath and broom, whose beauty sent my blood with a 
rush to the heart!’ 

These thoughts were clearer, more brilliant, more 
living, to the Baroness’s eye, than art can make them to 
the reader; she saw them in a flash shot from the boy’s 
glance like the arrows from a quiver that is upset. 
Though she had never read Beaumarchais, she thought, 
as any woman would, that it would be a crime to make 
this Cherubino marry. : 

‘Oh, my dear boy!’ said she, taking him in her arms, 
pressing him to her, and kissing his beautiful hair—still 
her own—‘ marry when you please, only be happy. It 
is not my part to tease you.’ 

Mariotte came to lay the table. Gasselin had gone 
out to exercise Calyste’s horse, for he had not ridden it 
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these two months. The three women, the mother, the 
aunt, and Mariotte were of one mind, with the natural 
cunning of women, to make much of Calyste when he 
dined at home. Breton penuriousness, fortified by the 
memories and habits of childhood, tried to contend with 
the civilisation of Paris so faithfully represented at les 
Touches, so close to Guérande. Mariotte tried to 
disgust her young master with the elaborate dishes pre- 
pared in Camille Maupin’s kitchen, as his mother and 
aunt vied with each other in attentions to enmesh their 
child in the nets of their tenderness, and to make com- 
parisons impossible. 

‘Ah, ha! You have a /ubine (a sort of fish), Monsieur 
Calyste, and snipe, and pancakes such as you will never 
get anywhere but here,’ said Mariotte, with a knowing 
and triumphant air, as she looked down on the white 
cloth, a perfect sheet of snow. 


After dinner, when his old aunt had settled down to 
her knitting again, when the curé of Guérande and the 
Chevalier du Halga came in, attracted by their game of 
mouche, Camille went out to go back to les Touches, 
saying he must return Beatrix’s letter. 

Claude Vignon and Mademoiselle des Touches were 
still at table. ‘The great critic had a tendency to greedi- 
ness, and this vice was humoured by Feélicité, who knew 
how a woman makes herself indispensable by such atten- 
tions. 

The dining-room, lately finished by considerable 
additions, showed how readily and how quickly a woman 
can marry the nature, adopt the profession, the passions, 
and the tastes of the man she loves, or means to love. 
The table had the rich and dazzling appearance which 
modern luxury, seconded by the improvements in manu- 
factures, stamps on every detail. The noble but im- 
poverished house of du Guénic knew not the antagonist 
with whom it had to do battle, nor how large a sum was 
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needed to contend with the brand-new plate brought 
from Paris by Mademoiselle des Touches, with her 
china—thought good enough for the country—her fine 
linen, her silver gilt, all the trifles on her table, and all 
the skill of her man cook. 

Calyste declined to take any of the liqueurs contained 
in one of the beautiful inlaid cases of precious woods, 
that might be shrines. 

‘Here is your letter,’ he said, with childish ostenta- 
tion, looking at Claude, who was sipping a glass of West 
Indian liqueur. 

‘Well, what do you think of it?’ asked Mademoiselle 
des Touches, tossing the letter across the table to Vignon, 
who read it, alternately lifting and setting down his 
glass. 

‘Why—that the women of Paris are very happy ; 
they all have men of genius, who love them, to worship.’ 

© Dear me, you are still but a rustic!” said Felicite, 
with a laugh. ‘What! You did not discover that she 
already loves him less, that : 

‘It is self-evident!” said Claude Vignon, who had as 
yet read no more than the first page. ‘When a woman 
is really in love, does she trouble her head in the least 
about her position? Is she as finely observant as the 
Marquise? Can she calculate? Can she distinguish? 
Our dear Béatrix is tied to Conti by her pride; she is 
condemned to love him, come what may.’ 

‘Poor woman !’ said Camille. 

Calyste sat staring at the table, but he saw nothing. 
The beautiful creature in her fantastic costume, as 
sketched by Félicité that morning, rose before shim, 
radiant with light; she smiled on him, she played with 
her fan, and her other hand, emerging from a frill of lace 
and cherry-coloured velvet, lay white and still on the full 
folds of her magnificent petticoat. 

‘This is the very thing for you,’ said Claude Vignon, 
with a sardonic smile at Calyste. 
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Calyste was offended at the words the very thing. 

‘Do not suggest the idea of such an intrigue to the 
dear child ; you do not know how dangerous such a jest 
may be. I know Béatrix; she has too much magna- 
nimity of temper to change; besides, Conti will be with 
her.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Claude Vignon satirically, ‘a little twinge 
of jealousy, heh?’ 

‘Can you suppose it?’ said Camille proudly. 

‘You are more clear-sighted than a mother could be,’ 
replied Claude. 

‘But, I ask you, is it possible?” and she looked at 
Calyste. 

‘And yet, Vignon went on, ‘they would be well 
matched. She is ten years older than he is; he would 
be the girl.’ 

‘A girl, monsieur, who has twice been under fire in 
la Vendée. If there had but been twenty thousand of 
such girls 

‘I was singing your praise,’ said Vignon, ‘an easier 
matter than singeing your beard.’ 

‘I have a sword to cut the beards of those who wear 
them too long,’ retorted Calyste. 

‘And I have a tongue that cuts sharply too,’ replied 
Vignon, smiling. ‘We are Frenchmen—the affair can 
be arranged.’ 

Mademoiselle des Touches gave Calyste a beseeching 
look, which calmed him at once. 

‘Why,’ said Félicité, to end the discussion, ‘ why is it 
that youths, like my Calyste there, always begin by 
loving women no longer young ?’ 

‘I know of no more guileless and generous impulse,’ 
said Vignon. ‘It is the consequence of the delightful 
qualities of youth. And besides, to what end would old 
women come if it were not for such love? ‘You are 
young and handsome, and will be for twenty years to 
come ; before you we may speak plainly,’ he went on, 
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with a keen glance at Mademoiselle des Touches. ‘In 
the first place, the semi-dowagers to whom very young 
men attach themselves know how to love far better than 
young women. A youth is too like a woman for a young 
woman to attract him. Such a passion is too suggestive 
of the myth of Narcissus. Besides this, there is, I believe, 
a common want of experience which keeps them asunder. 
Hence the reason which makes it true that a young 
woman’s heart can only be understood by a man in 
whom long practice is veiled by his real or assumed 
passion, is the same as that which, allowing for differ- 
ences of nature, makes a woman past her youth more 
seductive to a boy; he is intensely conscious that he 
shall succeed with her, and the woman’s vanity is 
intensely flattered by his pursuit of her. 

‘Then, again, it is natural that the young should seize 
on fruit, and autumn offers many fine and luscious kinds. 
Is it nothing to meet those looks, at once bold and 
reserved, languishing at the proper moments, soft with 
the last gleams of love, so warm, so soothing? And 
the elaborate elegance of speech, the splendid ripe 
shoulders so finely filled out, the ample roundness, the 
rich and undulating plumpness, the hands full of dimples, 
the pulpy, well-nourished skin, the brow full of over- 
flowing sentiment, on which the light lingers, the hair, 
so carefully cherished and dressed, where fine partings of 
white skin are delicately traced, and the throat with those 
fine curves, the inviting nape where every resource of 
art is applied to bring out the contrast between the hair 
and the tones of the flesh, to emphasise all the audacity 
of life and love? Dark women then get some of .the 
tones of the fairest, the amber shade of maturity. 

‘Then, again, these women betray their knowledge of 
the world in their smiles, and display it in their conversa- 
tion ; they know how to talk; they will set the whole 
world before you to raise a smile; they have sublime 
touches of dignity and pride; they can shriek with 
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despair in a way to break your heart, wail a farewell to 
love, knowing that it is futile, and only resuscitates 
passion; they grow young again by dint of varying the 
most desperately simple things. ‘They constantly expect 
to be contradicted as to the falling off they so coquet- 
tishly proclaim, and the intoxication of their triumph is 
contagious. ‘Their devotion is complete; they listen, in 
short, they love; they clutch at love as a man condemned 
to death clings to the smallest trifles of living; they are 
like those lawyers who can urge every plea in a case 
without fatiguing the Court ; they exhaust every means 
in their power; indeed, perfect love can only be known 
in them. 

‘I doubt if they ever are forgotten, any more than we 
can forget anything vast and sublime. 

‘A young woman has a thousand other things to 
amuse her, these women have nothing ; they have no 
conceit left, no vanity, no meanness; their love is the 
Loire at its mouth, immense, swelled by every disenchant- 
ment, every affluent of life, and that is why—my 
daughter is dumb!’ he ended, seeing Mademoiselle des 
‘Touches in an attitude of ecstasy, clutching Calyste’s 
hand tightly, perhaps to thank him for having been the 
cause of such a moment for her, of such a tribute of 
praise that she could detect no snare in it. 

All through the evening Claude Vignon and Félicité 
were brilliantly witty, telling anecdotes and describing the 
life of Paris to Calyste, who quite fell in love with Claude, 
for wit exerts a peculiar charm on men of feeling. 

‘TI should not be in the least surprised to see Madame 
de Rochefide land here to-morrow with Conti, who is 
accompanying her no doubt,’ said Claude at the end of 
the evening. ‘When I came up from le Croisic the 
seamen had spied a small ship, Danish, Swedish, or 
Norwegian.’ 

This speech brought the colour to Camille’s cheeks, 
calm as she was. 
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That night, again, Madame du Guénic sat up for her 
son till one o’clock, unable to imagine what he could be 
doing at les Touches if Félicité did not love him. 

‘He must be in the way,’ thought this delightful 
mother. 

‘What have you had to talk about so long?’ she 
asked, as she saw him come in. 

‘Oh, mother! I never spent a more delightful even- 
ing. Genius is a great, a most sublime thing! Why 
did you not bestow genius on me? With genius a man 
must be able to choose the woman he loves from all the 
world ; she must inevitably be his !’ 

‘But you are handsome, my Calyste.’ 

‘Beauty has no place but in women. And besides, 
Claude Vignon is fine. Men of genius have a brow 
that beams, eyes where lightnings play—and I, unhappy 
wretch, I only know how to love.’ 

‘They say that is all-sufficient, my darling,’ said she, 
kissing his forehead. 

‘ Really, truly ?’ 

‘I have been told so. I have had no experience.’ 

It was Calyste’s turn to kiss his mother’s hand with 
reverence. 

‘I will love for all those who might have been your 
adorers,’ said he. 

‘ Dear child, it is in some degree your duty ; you have 
inherited all my feelings. So do not be rash ; try to love 
only high-souled women, if you must love.’ 


What young man, welling over with passion and 
suppressed vitality, but would have had the triumphant 
idea of going to le Croisic to see Madame de Rochefide 
land, so as to be able to study her, himself unknown? 
Calyste greatly amazed his father and mother, who knew 
nothing of the fair Marquise’s arrival, by setting out in 
the morning without waiting for breakfast. Heaven 
knows how briskly the boy stepped out. He felt as if 
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some new strength had come to his aid, he was so light ; 
he kept close under the walls of les Touches to avoid 
being seen. The delightful boy was ashamed of his 
ardour, and had perhaps a miserable fear of being laughed 
at ; Félicité and Claude Vignon were so horribly keen- 
sighted! And, then, in such cases a youth believes that 
his forehead is transparent. 

He followed the zigzag path across the maze of salt- 
marshes, reached the sands, and was across them with a 
skip and a hop, in spite of the scorching sun that twinkled 
on them. 

This brought him to the edge of the strand, banked 
up with a breakwater, near which stands a house where 
travellers may find shelter from storms, sea-gales, rain, 
and the whirlwind. It is not always possible to cross the 
little strait, nor are there always boats, and it is con- 
venient, while they are crossing from the port, to have 
shelter for the horses, asses, merchandise, or passengers’ 
luggage. From thence men can scan the open sea and 
the port of le Croisic; and from thence Calyste soon 
discerned two boats coming, loaded with baggage— 
bundles, trunks, carpet-bags, and cases, of which the 
shape and size proclaimed to the natives the arrival of 
extraordinary things, such as could only belong to a 
voyager of distinction. 

In one of these boats sat a young woman with a straw 
hat and green veil, accompanied by a man. This boat 
was the first to come to land. Calyste felt a thrill; but 
their appearance showed them to be a maid and a man- 
servant, and he dared not question them. 

‘ Are you crossing to le Croisic, Monsieur Calyste ?’ 
asked one of the boatmen, who knew him; but he 
replied only by a negative shake of the head, ashamed of 
having his name mentioned. 

Calyste was enchanted at the sight of a trunk covered 
with waterproof canvas, on which he read AZadame la 
Marquise de Rochefide. ‘The name glittered in his eyes 
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like some talisman ; it had to him a purport of mysterious 
doom ; he knew beyond a shadow of a doubt that he 
should fall in love with this woman ; the smallest things 
relating to her interested him already, spurred his fancy 
and his curiosity. Why ?—In the burning desert of its 
immeasurable and objectless desires does not youth put 
forth all its powers towards the first woman who comes 
within reach? Béatrix had fallen heir to the love that 
Camille had disdained. 

Calyste watched the landing of the luggage, looking 
out from time to time at le Croisic, hoping to see a boat 
come out of the harbour, cross to this little headland, and 
reveal to him the Béatrix who had already become to 
him what another Beatrix was to Dante, an eternal 
statue of marble on whose hands he would hang his 
flowers and wreaths. He stood with his arms folded, 
lost in the dream of expectancy. A thing worthy of 
remark, but which nevertheless has never been remarked, 
is the way in which we frequently subordinate our feel- 
ings to our will, how we pledge ourself to ourself as it 
were, and how we make our fate; chance has certainly 
far less share in it than we suppose. 

‘I see no horses,’ said the maid, sitting on a trunk. 

‘And I see no carriage-road,’ said the valet. 

‘Well, horses have certainly been here,’ replied the 
woman, pointing to their traces. ‘ Monsieur,’ said she, 
addressing Calyste, ‘is that the road leading to Guérande?’ 

‘Yes,’ said he, ‘whom are you expecting ?’ 

‘We were told that we should be met, fetched to les 
Touches.—If they are very late, I do not know how 
Madame can dress,’ said she to the man. ‘You .had 
better walk on to les Touches. What a land of savages! ’ 

It dawned on Calyste that he was in a false position. 

‘Then your mistress is going to les Touches?’ he 
asked. 

‘Mademoiselle came to meet her at seven this morn- 
ing, was the reply. ‘Ah! here come the horses.’ 
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Calyste fled, running back to Guérande with the 
swiftness and lightness of a chamois, and doubling like a 
hare to avoid being seen by the servants from les 
Touches ; still, he met two of them in the narrow way 
across the marsh which he had to cross. 

‘Shall I goin? Shall I not?’ he asked himself as he 
saw the tops of the pine-trees of les Touches. 

He was afraid; he returned to Guérande hang-dog 
and repentant, and walked up and down the Mall, where 
he continued the discussion with himself. 

He started as he caught sight of les Touches, and 
studied the weather-cocks. 

‘She can have no idea of my excitement,’ said he to 
himself. 

His wandering thoughts became so many grapnels that 
caught in his heart and held the Marquise there. 
Calyste had felt none of these terrors, these anticipatory 
joys with regard to Camille ; he had first met her on 
horseback, and his desire had sprung up, as at the sight 
of a beautiful flower he might have longed to pluck. 
These vacillations constitute a sort of poem in a timid 
soul. Fired by the first flames of imagination, these 
souls rise up in wrath, are appeased, and eager by turns, 
and in silence and solitude reach the utmost heights of 
love before they have even spoken to the object of so 
many struggles. 

Calyste saw from afar, on the Mall, the Chevalier du 
Halga, walking with Mademoiselle de Pen-Hoél; he hid 
himself. The Chevalier and the old lady, believing 
themselves alone on the Mall, were talking aloud. 

‘Since Charlotte de Kergarouét is coming to you,’ 
said the Chevalier, ‘keep her three or four months. 
How can you expect her to flirt with Calyste? She 
never stays here long enough to attempt it; whereas, if 
they see each other every day, the two children will end 
by being desperately in love, and you will see them 
married this winter. If you say two words of your plans 
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to Charlotte, she will at once say four to Calyste; and a 
girl of sixteen will certainly win the day against a 
woman of forty-something !” 

The two old folks turned to retrace their steps. 
Calyste heard no more, but he had understood what 
Mademoiselle de Pen-Hoél’s plan was. In his present 
frame of mind nothing could be more disastrous. Is it 
in the fever of a preconceived passion that a young man 
will accept as his wife a girl found for him by others? 
Calyste, who cared not a straw for Charlotte de Kerga- 
rouét, felt inclined to repulse her. Considerations of 
money could not touch him; he had been accustomed 
from childhood to the modest style of his father’s house ; 
besides, seeing Mademoiselle de Pen-Hoél live as poorly 
as the Guénics themselves, he had no notion of her 
wealth. And a youth brought up as Calyste had been 
would not, in any case, consider anything but feeling; 
and all his mind was set on the Marquise. 

Compared with the portrait drawn by Camille, what 
was Charlotte? The companion of his childhood, whom 
he treated as his sister. 

He did not get home till five o’clock. When he 
went into the room, his mother, with a melancholy 
smile, handed hima note from Mademoiselle des Touches 
as follows :— 


‘My pear Caryste,—The beautiful Marquise de 
Rochefide has arrived ; we count on you to do honour to 
her advent. Claude, always satirical, declares that you will 
be Bice and she Dante. The honour of Brittany and of 
the Guénics is at stake when there is a Casteran to be 
welcomed. So let us meet soon.— Yours, 

©CamiILtLtE Maupin. 

‘Come as you are, without ceremony, or we shall look 

ridiculous.’ 


Calyste showed his mother the note, and went at once. 
‘What are these Casterans?’ said she to the Baron. 
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‘An old Norman family, related to William the 
Conqueror,’ he replied. ‘Their arms are In tierce per 
fess azure gules and or, a horse rearing argent hoofed or.— 
The beautiful creature for whom le Gars was killed at 
Fougéres in 1800 was the daughter of a Casteran who 
became a nun at Séez, and was made abbess after being 
thrown over by the Duc de Verneuil.’ 

‘And the Rochefides ? ” 

“I do not know the name; I should want to see their 
arms,’ said he. 

The Baroness was a little relieved at hearing that the 
Marquise Béatrix de Rochefide was of an old family ; 
still, she felt some alarm at knowing that her son was 
exposed to fresh fascinations. 


Calyste, as he walked, felt the most violent and yet 
delightful impulses; his throat was choked, his heart 
full, his brain confused ; he was devoured by fever. He 
wanted to walk slower, but a superior power urged him 
on. All young men have known this perturbation of the 
senses caused by a vague hope: a subtle fire flames 
within and raises a halo, like the glory shown about the 
divine persons in a sacred picture, through which they 
see nature in a glow and woman radiant. Are they not 
then, like the saints themselves, full of faith, ardour, hope, 
and purity ? 

The young Breton found the whole party in Camille’s 
little private drawing-room. It was by this time nearly 
six o’clock ; through the windows the sinking sun shed 
a ruddy light, broken by the trees; the air was still, the 
room was full of the soft gloom that women love so well. 

‘Here is the member for Brittany,’ said Camille 
Maupin, smiling to her friend, as Calyste lifted the 
tapestry curtain over the door. ‘As punctual as a 
king !” 

‘You recognised his step?’ said Claude Vignon to 
Mademoiselle des ‘Touches. 
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Calyste bowed to the Marquise, who merely nodded to 
him; he had not looked at her. He shook hands with 
Claude Vignon, who offered him his hand. 

‘Here is the great man of whom you have heard so 
much, Gennaro Conti,’ Camille went on, without answer- 
ing Claude Vignon. 

She introduced to Calyste a man of middle height, 
thin and slender, with chestnut hair, eyes that were 
almost orange colour, with a white, freckled skin, in 
short, so exactly the well-known head of Lord Byron, 
that it would be superfluous to describe it—but perhaps 
he held it better. Conti was not a little proud of this 
resemblance. 

‘I am delighted, being but one day at les Touches, to 
meet Monsieur,’ said Gennaro. 

‘It is my part to say as much to you,’ replied Calyste, 
with sufficient ease of manner. 

‘ He isas handsome asan angel!’ the Marquise said to 
Félicité. Calyste, standing between the divan and the 
two women, overheard the words, though spoken in a 
whisper. He moved to an armchair, and stole watchful 
looks at the Marquise. In the soft light of the setting- 
sun he saw lounging on the divan, as though a sculptor 
had placed her in position, a white sinuous figure which 
seemed to dazzle his sight. Félicité, without knowing 
it, had served her friend well by her description. 

Béatrix was superior to the not too flattering portrait 
drawn by Camille. Was it not partly for the stranger’s 
benefit that Béatrix had placed in her splendid hair 
bunches of blue cornflowers, which showed off the 
pale gleam of her ringlets, arranged to frame her face and 
flicker over her cheeks. Her eyes were set in circles 
darkened by fatigue, but only to the tone of the purest 
and most opalescent mother-of-pearl ; her cheeks were as 
bright as her eyes. Under her white skin, as delicate as 
the silky lining of an egg-shell, life flushed in the 
purple blood. ‘The finish of her features was exquisite ; 
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her brow seemed diaphanous. This fair and gentle 
head, finely set on a long neck of marvellous beauty, 
lent itself to the most varying expression. 

Her waist, slight enough to span, had a bewitching 
grace ; her bare shoulders gleamed in the twilight like a 
white camelliain black hair. The bosom, well supported, 
but covered with a clear handkerchief, showed two 
exquisitely enticing curves. The muslin dress—white 
flowered with blue, the wide sleeves, the bodice, pointed, 
and without any sash, the shoes with sandals crossed 
over fine thread stockings—all showed perfect knowledge 
of the arts of dress. Earrings of silver filagree, marvels 
of Genoese work which no doubt were coming into 
fashion, were admirably suited to the exquisite softness 
of the fair hair starred with cornflowers. 

At asingle eager glance Calyste took in all this beauty, 
which stamped itself on his soul. Beéatrix, so fair, and 
Félicité, so dark, recalled the ‘ Keepsake’ contrasts, so 
much affected by English engravers and draughtsmen. 
They were woman’s weakness and woman’s strength in 
their utmost expression, a perfect antithesis. “These two 
women could never be rivals; each had her empire. 
They were like a delicate pale periwinkle or lily by the 
side of a sumptuous and gorgeous red poppy, or a tur- 
quoise bya ruby. In an instant Calyste was possessed by 
a passion which crowned the secret working of his hopes, 
his fears, his doubts. Mademoiselle des ‘Touches had 
roused hissenses, Béatrix fired his mind and heart. ‘The 
young Breton was conscious of the birth within himself 
of an all-conquering force that would respect nothing. 
And he shot at Conti a look of envy and hatred, gloomy, 
and full of alarms, a look he had never had for Claude 
Vignon. 

Calyste called up all his resolution to restrain himself, 
thinking, nevertheless, that the Turks were very right 
to keep their women shut up, and that such beautiful 
creatures should be forbidden to show themselves in 
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their tempting witcheries to young men aflame with love. 
This hot hurricane was lulled as soon as Béatrix turned 
her eyes on him and her gentle voice made itself heard 5 
the poor boy already feared her as he feared God. 

The dinner-bell rang. 

©Calyste, give your arm to the Marquise,’ said Made- 
moiselle des Touches, taking Conti on her right and 
Claude on her left, as she stood aside to let the young 
couple pass. 

Thus to go down the old staircase of les Touches was 
to Calyste like a first battle; his heart failed him, he 
found nothing to say, a faint moisture stood on his brow 
and down his spine. His arm trembled so violently that 
at the bottom step the Marquise said to him— 

‘What is the matter ?’ 

‘Never,’ said he in a choked voice, ‘never in my life 
have I seen a woman so beautiful as you are, excepting 
my mother ; and I cannot control my agitation.’ 

‘Why, have you not Camille Maupin here?’ 

‘But what a difference !’ said Calyste artlessly. 

‘Ha! Calyste,’ Félicité whispered in his ear; ‘ did I 
not tell you that you would forget me as though I had never 
existed ? Sit there, next her on the right, and Vignon 
on her left.—As for you, Gennaro, I keep you by me,’ 
she added, laughing; ‘we will keep an eye on her 
flirtations.’ 

The accent in which Camille spoke struck Claude, 
who looked at her with the wily and apparently absent 
glance, which in him showed that he was observant. 
He never ceased watching Mademoiselle des Touches 
throughout dinner, . 

‘Flirtations!” replied the Marquise, drawing off her 
gloves and showing her beautiful hands; ‘I have every 
excuse ; on one side of me I have a poet,’ and she turned 
to Claude, ‘on the other poetry.’ 

Gennaro bestowed on Calyste a gaze full of flattery. 

By candle-light Béatrix looked even more beautiful 
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than before. The pale gleam of the wax-lights cast a 
satin sheen on her forehead, set sparks in her gazelle-like 
eyes, and fell through her silky ringlets, making separate 
hairs shine like threads of gold. With a graceful move- 
ment she threw off her gauze scarf, uncovering her 
shoulders. Calyste could then see the delicate nape, as 
white as milk, with a deep hollow that parted into two, 
curving off towards each shoulder with a lovely and 
delusive symmetry. The changes of aspect in which 
pretty women indulge produce very little effect in the 
fashionable world, where every eye is blasé, but they 
commit fearful ravages in a soul as fresh as was Calyste’s. 
This bust, so unlike Camille’s, revealed a_ perfectly 
different character in Béatrix. There could be seen 
pride of race, a tenacity peculiar to the aristocracy, and 
a certain hardness in that double muscle of the shoulder, 
which is perhaps the last surviving vestige of the con- 
querors’ strength. 

Calyste found it very difficult to seem to eat; he was 
full of nervous feelings, which took away his hunger. As 
in all young men, Nature was in the clutches of those 
throes which precede first love, and stamp it so deeply 
on the soul. At his age the ardour of the heart repressed 
by the ardour of the moral sense leads to an internal con- 
flict, which accounts for the long, respectful hesitancy, 
the deep absorption of love, the absence of all self- 
interest,—all the peculiar attractions of youths whose 
heart and life are pure. 

As he noted—by stealth, so as not to rouse Gennaro’s 
jealous suspicions—all the details which make the Mar- 
quise de Rochefide so supremely beautiful, Calyste was 
oppressed by the majesty of the lady beloved ; he felt 
himself shrink before the haughtiness of some of her 
glances, the imposing aspect of her face, overflowing with 
aristocratic self-consciousness, a pride which women can 
express by slight movements, by airs of the head and a 
magnificent slowness of gesture, which are all less affected 
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and less studied than might be supposed. ‘There is a 
sentiment behind all these modes of expression. The 
ambiguous position in which Béatrix found herself 
compelled her to keep a watch over herself, to be impos- 
ing without being ridiculous ; and women of the highest 
stamp can all achieve this, though it is the rock on which 
ordinary women are wrecked. 

Béatrix could guess from Félicité’s looks all the secret 
adoration she inspired in her neighbour, and that it was 
unworthy of her to encourage it; so from time to time 
she bestowed on him a repellent glance that fell on him 
like an avalanche of snow. The unfortunate youth 
appealed to Mademoiselle des Touches by a gaze in 
which she felt the tears kept down in his heart by super- 
human determination, and Feélicité kindly asked him 
why he ate nothing. Calyste stuffed to order, and made 
a feint of joining in the conversation. The idea of being 
tiresome instead of agreeable was unendurable, and 
hammered at his brain. He was all the more bashful 
because he saw, behind the Marquise’s chair, the man- 
servant he had met in the morning on the jetty, who 
would no doubt report his curiosity. 

Whether he were contrite or happy, Madame de 
Rochefide paid no attention to him. Mademoiselle des 
Touches had led her to talk of her journey in Italy, and 
she gave a very witty account of the point-blank fire of 
passion with which a little Russian diplomate at Florence 
had honoured her, laughing at these little young men 
who fling themselves at a woman as a locust rushes on 
grass. She made Claude Vignon and Gennaro laugh, 
and Félicité also; but these darts of sarcasm went 
straight to Calyste’s heart, who only heard words through 
the humming in his ears and brain. The poor boy made 
no vow, as some obstinate men have done, to win this 
woman at any cost; no, he was not angry, he was 
miserable. When he discerned in Béatrix an intention 
to sacrifice him at Gennaro’s feet, he only said to him- 
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self—‘ If only I can serve her in any way !” and allowed 
himself to be trampled on with the meekness of a lamb. 

‘ How is it,’ said Claude Vignon to the Marquise, 
‘that you, who so much admire poetry, give it so bad a 
reception? Such artless admiration, so sweet in its 
expression, with no second thought, no reservation, is 
not that the poetry of the heart? Confess now that it 
gives you a sense of satisfaction and well-being.’ 

‘Certainly,’ she replied, ‘but we should be very 
unhappy and, above all, very worthless if we yielded to 
every passion we inspire.’ 

‘If you made no selection,’ said Conti, ‘we should 
not be so proud of being loved.’ 

‘When shall I be chosen and distinguished by a 
woman ?’ Calyste wondered to himself, restraining his 
agony of emotion with difficulty. 

He reddened like a sufferer on whose wound a finger 
is laid. Mademoiselle des Touches was startled by the 
expression she saw in Calyste’s face, and tried to com- 
fort him with a sympathising look. Claude Vignon 
caught that look. From that moment the writer’s spirits 
rose, and he vented his gaiety in sarcasms: he maintained 
that love lived only in desire, that most women were 
mistaken in their love, that they often loved for reasons 
unknown to the men and to themselves, that they some- 
times wished to deceive themselves, that the noblest of 
them were still insincere. 

‘Be content to criticise books, and do not criticise 
our feelings,’ said Camille, with an imperious flash. 

The dinner ceased to be lively. Claude Vignon’s 
satire had made both the women grave. Calyste was in 
acute torment in spite of the happiness of gazing at 
Béatrix. Conti tried to read Madame de Rochefide’s 
eyes and guess her thoughts. When the meal was 
ended, Mademoiselle des Touches took Calyste’s arm, 
left the other two men to the Marquise, and allowed 
them to lead the way, so as to say to the youth— 
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‘My dear boy, if the Marquise falls in love with you, 
she will pitch Conti out of the window; but you are 
behaving in such a way as to tighten their bonds. Even 
if she were enchanted by your worship, could she take 
any notice of it? Command yourself.’ 

‘She is so hard on me, she will never love me,’ said 
Calyste ; ‘and if she does not love me, I shall die.’ 

‘Die! you! My dear Calyste, you are childish,’ said 
Camille. ‘You would not have died for me, then ?’ 

‘You made yourself my friend,’ replied he. 

After the little chat that always accompanies the 
coffee, Vignon begged Conti to sing. Mademoiselle 
des Touches sat down to the piano. Camille and 
Gennaro sang Dunque il mio bene tu mia sarai, the final 
duet in Zingarelli’s Romeo e Giulietta, one of the most 
pathetic pages of modern music. The passage Di tanti 
palpiti expresses love in all its passion. Calyste, sitting 
in the armchair where he had sat when Félicité had told 
him the story of the Marquise, listened devoutly. Béatrix 
and Vignon stood on each side of the piano. 

Conti’s exquisite voice blended perfectly with Félicité’s. 
They both had frequently sung the piece ; they knew all 
its resources, and agreed wonderfully in bringing them out. 
It was in their hands what the musician had intended 
to create, a poem of divine melancholy, the swan’s song 
of two lovers. When the duet was ended the hearers 
were all in a state of feeling that cannot find expression 
in vulgar applause. 

‘Oh, Music is the queen of the arts!’ exclaimed the 
Marquise. 

‘Camille gives the first place to youth and beauty— 
the queen of all poetry,’ said Claude Vignon. 

Mademoiselle des Touches looked at Claude, dis- 
sembling a vague uneasiness. Béatrix, not seeing 
Calyste, looked round to see what effect the music had 
had on him, less out of interest in him than for Conti’s 
satisfaction. In a recess she saw a pale face covered with 
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tears. At the sight she hastily turned away, as if some 
acute pain had stung her, and looked at Gennaro. 

It was not merely that Music had risen up before 
Calyste, had touched him with her divine hand, had 
launched him on creation and stripped it of its mysteries 
to his eyes—he was overwhelmed by Conti’s genius. 
In spite of what Camille Maupin had told him of the 
man’s character, he believed at this moment that the 
singer must have a beautiful soul, a heart full of love. 
How was he to contend against such an artist? How 
could a woman ever cease to adore him? ‘The song 
must pierce her soul like another soul. 

The poor boy was as much overcome by poetic feel- 
ing as by despair: he saw himself as so small a thing! 
This ingenuous conviction of his own nothingness was 
to be read in his face, mingling with his admiration. 
He did not observe Béatrix, who, attracted to Calyste by 
the contagion of genuine feeling, pointed him out by a 
glance to Mademoiselle des ‘Touches. 

‘Oh! such a delightful nature!’ said Félicité. 
‘Conti, you will never receive any applause to compare 
with the homage paid you by this boy. Let us sing a 
trio.—Come, Béatrix, my dear.’ 

When the Marquise, Camille, and Conti had returned 
to the piano, Calyste rose unperceived, flung himself on 
a sofa in the adjoining bedroom, of which the door was 
open, and remained there sunk in despair, 
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PART II 
THE DRAMA 


‘Wuar is the matter with you, my boy ?’ said Claude 
Vignon, stealing quietly in after him and taking his hand. 
‘You are in love, you believe yourself scorned ; but it is 
not so. Ina few days the field will be open to you, you 
will be supreme here, and be loved by more than one 
woman ; in fact, if you know how to manage matters, 
you will be a Sultan here.’ 

‘What are you saying ?’ cried Calyste, starting to his 
feet and dragging Claude away into the library. ‘Who 
that is here loves me?’ 

‘Camille,’ said Vignon. 

‘Camille loves me?’ said Calyste. And what of 

ou?’ 

‘J,’ said Claude, ¢ I——’ 

He paused. Then he sat down and rested his head 
against a pillow, in the deepest melancholy. 

‘I am weary of life,’ he went on, after a short silence, 
‘and I have not the courage to end it. I wish I were 
mistaken in what I have told you; but within the last 
few days more than one vivid gleam has flashed upon 
me. I did not wander about the rocks of le Croisic for 
my amusement, on my soul! The bitterness of my 
tone when, on my return, I found you talking to 
Camille, had its source in the depths of my wounded 
self-respect. I will have an explanation presently with 
Camille. Two minds so clear-sighted as hers and mine 
cannot deceive each other. Between two professional 
duellists a fight is soon ended. So I may at once 
announce my departure. Yes, I shall leave les Touches, 
to-morrow perhaps, with Conti. 
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‘When we are no longer here, some strange—perhaps 
terrible—things will certainly happen, and I shall be 
sorry not to look on at these struggles of passion, so rare 
in France, and so dramatic !—You are very young to 
enter on so perilous a fight; I am interested in you. 
But for the deep disgust I feel for women, I would stay 
to help you to play the game; it is difficult; you may 
lose it; you have two remarkable women to deal with, 
and you are already too much in love with one to make 
use of the other. 

‘ Béatrix must surely have some tenacity in her nature, 
and Camille has magnanimity. You, perhaps, like some 
fragile and brittle thing, will be dashed between the two 
rocks, swept away by the torrent of passion. Take 
care.’ 

Calyste’s amazement on hearing these words allowed 
Claude Vignon to finish his speech and leave the lad, 
who remained in the position of a traveller in the Alps 
to whom his guide has proved the depth of an abyss by 
dropping a stone in. ’ 

He had heard from Claude himself that Camille loved 
him, Calyste, at the moment when he knew that his love 
for Béatrix would end only with his life. There was 
something in the situation too much for such a guileless 
young soul. Crushed by immense regret that weighed 
upon him for the past, killed by the perplexities of the 
present, between Béatrix, whom he loved, and Camille, 
whom he no longer loved, when Claude said that she 
loved him, the poor youth was desperate; he sat un- 
decided, lost in thought. He vainly sought to-guess the 
reasons for which Félicité had rejected his devotion, to 
go to Paris and accept that of Claude Vignon. 

Now and again Madame de Rochefide’s voice came to 
his ear, pure and clear, reviving the violent excitement 
from which he had fled in leaving the drawing-room. 
Several times he could hardly master himself so far as to 
restrain a fierce desire to seize her and snatch her away. 
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—What would become of him? Could he ever come 
again to les Touches? Knowing that Camille loved 
him, how could he here worship Béatrix ?—He could 
find no issue from his difficulties. 

Gradually silence fell on the house. Without heeding 
it, he heard the shutting of doors. Then suddenly he 
counted the twelve strokes of midnight told by the clock 
in the next room, where the voices of Camille and Claude 
now roused him from the numbing contemplation of the 
future. A light shone there amid the darkness. Before 
he could show himself, he heard these dreadful words 
spoken by Vignon. 

‘You came back from Paris madly in love with 
Calyste, he was saying to Félicité. ‘But you were 
appalled at the consequences of such a passion at your 
age; it would lead you into a gulf, a hell—to suicide 
perhaps. Love can exist only in the belief that it is 
eternal, and you could foresee, a few paces before you in 
life, a terrible parting—weariness and old age putting a 
dreadful “end to a beautiful poem. You remember 
Adolphe, the disastrous termination of the loves of 
Madame de Staél and Benjamin Constant, who were, 
nevertheless, much better matched in age than you and 
Calyste. 

‘So, then, you took me, as men take fascines, to raise 
an entrenchment between yourself and the enemy. But 
while you tried to attach me to les Touches, was it not 
that you might spend your days in secret worship of your 
divinity. But to carry out such a scheme, at once 
unworthy and sublime, you should have chosen a common 
man, or a man so absorbed by lofty thought that+he 
would be easily deceived. You fancied that I was 
simple, and as easy to cheat as a man of genius. I am, 
it would seem, no more than a clever man: I saw 
through you. When yesterday I sang the praises of 
women of your age, and explained to you why Calyste 
loved you, do you suppose that I thought all your ecstatic 
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looks—brilliant, enchanting—were meant for me? Had 
I not already read your soul? The eyes, indeed, were 
fixed on mine, but the heart throbbed for Calyste.—You 
have never been loved, my poor Maupin ; and you never 
will be now, after denying yourself the beautiful fruit 
which chance put in your way at the very gates of 
woman’s hell, which must close at the touch of the 
figure 50.” 

‘And why has love always avoided me?” she asked, in 
a broken voice. ‘ You who know everything, tell me.’ 

‘Why, you are unamiable,’ said he; ‘you will not 
yield to love, you want it to yield to you. You can 
perhaps be led into the mischief and spirit of a school- 
boy ; but you have no youth of heart, your mind is too 
deep, you never were artless, and you cannot begin now. 
Your charm lies in mystery ; it is abstract, and not 
practical. And, again, your power repels very powerful 
natures; they dread a conflict. Your strength may 
attract young souls, which, like Calyste’s, love to feel 
protected; but, in the long run, it is fatiguing. You 
are superior, sublime! You must accept the dis- 
advantages of these two qualities ; they are wearisome.’ 

‘What a verdict!” cried Camille. ‘Can I never be a 
woman? Am I a monster?’ 

‘Possibly,’ said Claude. 

‘We shall see,’ cried the woman, stung to the quick. 

‘Good-night, my dear. I leave to-morrow.—I owe 
you no grudge, Camille; I think you the greatest of 
women ; but if I should consent to play the part any 
longer of a screen or a curtain,’ said Claude, with two 
marked inflexions of his voice, ‘you would despise me 
utterly. We can part now without grief or remorse ; 
we have no happiness to mourn for, no hopes to 
disappoint. 

‘To you, as to some infinitely rare men of genius, love 
is not what Nature made it—a vehement necessity, with 
acute but transient delights attached to its satisfaction, 
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and then death; you regard it as what Christianity has 
made it: an ideal realm full of noble sentiments, of 
immense small things, of poetry and spiritual sensations, 
of sacrifices, flowers of morality, enchanting harmonies, 
placed far above all vulgar grossness, but whither two 
beings joined to be one angel are carried up on the wings 
of pleasure. This was what I hoped for; I thought I 
held one of the keys which open the door that is shut 
to so many persons, and through which we soar into 
infinitude. You were there already! And so I was 
deceived. 

‘Iam going back to misery in my vast prison, Paris. 
Such a deception at the beginning of my career would 
have been enough to make me flee from woman; now, 
it fills my soul with such disenchantment as casts me 
for ever into appalling solitude; I shall be destitute even 
of the faith which helped the Holy Fathers to people it 
with sacred visions.—T his, my dear Camille, is what a 
superior nature brings us to. We may each of us sing 
the terrible chant that a poet has put into the mouth of 
Moses addressing the Almighty— 


*“Q Lord ! Thou hast made me powerful and alone !”? 


At this moment Calyste came in. 

‘I ought to let you know that I am here,’ said he. 

Mademoiselle des Touches looked absolutely terrified ; 
a sudden colour flushed her calm features with a fiery red. 
All through the scene she was handsomer than she had 
ever been in her life. 

‘We thought you had gone, Calyste,’ said Claude ; 
‘but this involuntary indiscretion on both sides will have 
done no harm; perhaps you will feel more free at les 
Touches now that you know Félicité so completely. 
Her silence shows me that I was not mistaken as to the 
part she intended that I should play. She loves you, as 
I told you; but she loves you for yourself, and not for 
herself—a feeling which few women are fitted to conceive 
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of or to cling to: very few of them know the delights 
of pain kept alive by desire. It is one of the grander 
passions reserved for men ;—but she is somewhat of a 
man,’ he added, with asmile. ‘ Your passion for Béatrix 
will torture her and make her happy, both at once.’ 

Tears rose to Mademoiselle des Touches’ eyes ; she 
dared not look either at the merciless Claude or the 
ingenuous Calyste. She was frightened at having been 
understood ; she had not supposed that any man, what- 
ever his gifts, could divine such a torment of refined 
feeling, such lofty heroism as hers. And Calyste, seeing 
her so humiliated at finding her magnanimity betrayed, 
sympathised with the agitation of the woman he had 
placed so high, and whom he beheld so stricken. By an 
irresistible impulse, he fell at Camille’s feet and kissed her 
hands, hiding his tear-washed face in them. 

‘Claude!’ she cried, ‘do not desert me; what will 
become of me?’ 

‘What have you to fear?’ replied the critic. ‘Calyste 
already loves the Marquise like a madman. You can 
certainly have no stronger barrier between him and your- 
self than this passion fanned into life by your own act. 
It is quite as effectual as I could be. Yesterday there 
was danger for you and for him; but to-day everything 
will give you maternal joys,’ and he gave her a mocking 
glance. ‘ You will be proud of his triumphs.’ 

Félicité looked at Calyste, who, at these words, raised 
his head with a hasty movement. Claude Vignon was 
sufficiently revenged by the pleasure he took in seeing 
their confusion. 

‘You pushed him towards Madame de Rochefide,’ 
Vignon went on; ‘he is now under the spell. You 
have dug your own grave. If you had but trusted your- 
self to me, you would h=ve avoided the disasters that 
await you.’ 

‘Disasters!’ cried Camille Maupin, raising Calyste’s 
head to the level of her own, kissing his hair, and wetting 
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it with her tears. ‘No, Calyste. Forget all you have 
just heard, and count me for nothing !’ 

She stood up in front of the two men, drawn to her 
full height, quelling them by the lightnings that flashed 
from her eyes in which all her soul shone. 

‘While Claude was speaking,’ she went on, ‘I saw all 
the beauty, the dignity of hopeless love; is it not the 
only sentiment that brings us near to God ?—Do not love 
me, Calyste ; but I—I will love you as no other woman 
can ever love!’ 

It was the wildest cry that ever a wounded eagle sent 
out from his eyrie. Claude, on one knee, took her hand 
and kissed it. 

‘Now go, my dear boy,’ said Mademoiselle des 
Touches to Calyste ; ‘your mother may be uneasy.’ 


Calyste returned to Guérande at a leisurely pace, 
turning round to see the light which shone from the 
windows of Béatrix’s rooms. He was himself surprised 
that he felt so little pity for Camille; he was almost 
annoyed with her for having deprived him of fifteen 
months of happiness. And again, now and then, he felt 
the same thrill in himself that Camille had just caused 
him, he felt the tears she had shed on his hair, he suffered 
in her suffering, he fancied he could hear the moans— 
for, no doubt, she was moaning—of this wonderful woman 
for whom he had so longed a few days since. 

As he opened the courtyard gate at home, where all 
was silent, he saw through the window his mother 
working by the primitive lamp while waiting for him. 
Tears rose to his eyes at the sight. : 

‘What more has happened?’ asked Fanny, her face 
expressive of terrible anxiety. Calyste’s only reply was 
to clasp his mother in his arms and kiss her cheeks, her 
forehead, her hair, with the passionate effusion which 
delights a mother, infusing into her the subtle fires of 
the life she gave. 
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‘It is you that I love!’ said Calyste to his mother, 
blushing, and almost shamefaced; ‘you who live for 
me alone, whom I would fain make happy.’ 

‘But you are not in your usuai frame of mind, my 
child,’ said the Baroness, looking at her son. ‘What 
has happened ?’ 

‘Camille loves me,’ said he; ‘and I no longer love 
her.’ 

The Baroness drew him towards her and kissed him 
on the forehead, and in the deep silence of the gloomy 
old tapestried room he could hear the rapid beating of 
his mother’s heart. The Irishwoman was jealous of 
Camille, and had suspected the truth. While awaiting 
her son night after night she had studied that woman’s 
passion; led by the light of persistent meditation, she 
had entered into Camille’s heart ; and without being able 
to account for it, she had understood that in that un- 
wedded soul there was a sort of motherly affection. 
Calyste’s story horrified this simple and guileless mother. 

‘Well,’ said she, after a pause, ‘love Madame de 
Rochefide ; she will cause me no sorrow.’ 

Béatrix was not free ; she could not upset any of the 
plans they had made for Calyste’s happiness, at least so 
Fanny thought ; she saw in her a sort of daughter-in- 
law to love, and not a rival mother to contend with. 

‘But Béatrix will never love me!’ cried Calyste. 

‘ Perhaps,’ replied the Baroness, with a knowing air. 
‘ Did you not say that she is to be alone to-morrow ?’ 

Ses? 

‘Well, my child,’ said the mother, colouring, ¢ jealousy 
lurks in all our hearts, but I did not know that I should 
ever find it at the bottom of my own, for I did not think 
that any one would try to rob me of my Calyste’s affec- 
tion!’ She sighed. ‘I fancied,’ she went on, ‘that 
marriage would be to you what it was to me. What 
lights you have thrown on my mind during these two 
months! What colours are reflected on your very 
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natural passion, my poor darling !—Well, still seem to 
love your Mademoiselle des Touches; the Marquise 
will be jealous of her, and will be yours.’ 

‘Oh, my sweet mother, Camille would never have 
told me that!’ cried Calyste, taking his mother by the 
waist, and kissing her in the neck. 

‘You make me very wicked, you bad child,’ said she, 
quite happy at seeing the beaming face hope gave to her 
son, who gaily went up the winding stairs. 

Next morning Calyste desired Gasselin to stand on 
the road from Guérande to Saint- Nazaire, and watch for 
Mademoiselle des Touches’ carriage; then, as it went 
past, he was to count the persons in it. 

Gasselin returned just as the family had sat down 
together at breakfast. 

‘What can have happened?’ said Mademoiselle du 
Guénic ; ‘Gasselin is running as if Guérande were 
burning.’ 

‘He must have caught the rat,’ said Mariotte, who 
was bringing in the coffee, milk, and toast. 

‘He is coming from the town and not from the 
garden,’ replied the blind woman. 

‘ But the rat’s hole is behind the wall to the front by 
the street,’ said Mariotte. 

‘ Monsieur le Chevalier, there were five of them ; four 
inside and the coachman.’ 

‘ Two ladies on the back seat ?’ asked Calyste. 

‘And two gentlemen in front,’ replied Gasselin. 

‘Saddle my father’s horse, ride after them ; be at Saint- 
Nazaire by the time the boat starts for Paimboeuf; and 
if the two men go on board, come back and tell me as 
fast as you can gallop.’ 

Gasselin went. 

‘Why, nephew, you have the very devil in you!’ 
exclaimed old aunt Zéphirine. 

‘Let him please himself, sister,’ cried the Baron. ‘ He 
was as gloomy as an owl, and now he is as merry asa lark.’ 
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© Perhaps you told him that our dear Charlotte was 
coming,’ said the old lady, turning to her sister-in-law. 

© No,’ replied the Baroness. 

‘I thought he might wish to go to meet her,’ said 
Mademoiselle du Guénic slily. 

‘If Charlotte is to stay three months with her aunt, 
he has time enough to see her in,’ replied the Baroness. 

‘Why, sister, what has occurred since yesterday,’ 
asked the old lady. ‘ You were so delighted to think 
that Mademoiselle de Pen-Hoél was going this morning 
to fetch her niece.’ 

¢ Jacqueline wants me to marry Charlotte to snatch 
me from perdition, aunt,’ said Calyste, laughing, and 
giving his mother a look of intelligence. ‘1 was on the 
Mall this morning when Mademoiselle de Pen-Hoél was 
talking to Monsieur du Halga; she did not reflect that 
it would be far worse perdition for me to be married at 
my age.’ 

‘It is written above,’ cried the old aunt, interrupting 
Calyste, ‘that Iam to die neither happy nor at peace. 
I should have liked to see our family continued, and 
some of our lands redeemed—but nothing of the kind! 
Can you, my fine nephew, put anything in the scale to 
outweigh such duties as these ?’ 

‘Why,’ said the Baron, ‘can Mademoiselle des 
Touches hinder Calyste from marrying in due course? 
I must go to see her.’ 

‘I can assure you, father, that Félicité will never be 
an obstacle in the way of my marriage.’ 

‘T cannot make head or tail of it!’ said the blind 
woman, who knew nothing of her nephew’s sudden 
passion for the Marquise de Rochefide. 

The mother kept her son’s secret; in such matters 
silence is instinctive in all women. The old aunt sank 
into deep meditation, listening with all her might, spying 
every voice, every sound, to guess the mystery they were 
keeping from her. 
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Gasselin soon returned, and told his young master that 
he had not needed to go so far as Saint-Nazaire to learn 
that Mademoiselle des Touches and the lady would 
return alone; he had heard it in the town, from Bernus 
the carrier, who had taken charge of the gentlemen’s 
baggage. 

‘They will come back alone?’ said Calyste. ‘ Bring 
out my horse.’ 

Gasselin supposed from his young master’s voice that 
there was something serious on hand; he saddled both 
the horses, loaded the pistols without saying anything, 
and dressed to ride out with Calyste. Calyste was so 
delighted to know that Claude and Gennaro were gone, 
that he never thought of the party he would meet at 
Saint-Nazaire ; he thought only of the pleasure of escort- 
ing the Marquise. He took his old father’s hands and 
pressed them affectionately, he kissed his mother, and 
put his arm round his old aunt’s waist. 

‘Well, at any rate I like him better thus than when 
he is sad,’ said old Zéphirine. 

‘Where are you off to, Chevalier?’ asked his 
father. 

‘To Saint-Nazaire.’ 

‘The deuce you are! And when is the wedding to 
be?’ said the Baron, who thought he was in a hurry to 
see Charlotte de Kergarouét. ‘I should like to be a 
grandfather ; it is high time.’ 

When Gasselin showed his evident intention of riding 
out with Calyste, it occurred to the young man that he 
might return in Camille’s carriage with Béatrix, leaving 
his horse in Gasselin’s care, and he clapped the man .on 
the shoulder, saying — 

‘That was well thought of.’ 

‘So I should think,’ replied Gasselin. 

‘Spare the horses, my boy,’ said his father, coming out 
on the steps with Fanny; ‘they have twelve leagues 
before them.’ 
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Calyste exchanged looks full of meaning with his 
mother, and was gone. 

‘ Dearest treasure!’ said she, seeing him bend his head 
under the top of the gate. 

‘ God preserve him !’ replied the Baron, ‘for we shall 
never make another.’ 

This little speech, in the rather coarse taste of a 
country gentleman, made the Baroness shiver. 

‘ My nephew is not so much in love with Charlotte as 
to rush to meet her,’ said old Mademoiselle to Mariotte, 
who was clearing the table. 

‘Oh, a fine lady has come to les Touches, a Marquise, 
and he is running after her. Well, well, he is young!’ 
said Mariotte. 

‘Those women will be the death of him,’ said 
Mademoiselle du Guénic. 

‘That won’t kill him, Mademoiselle, quite the 
contrary,’ replied Mariotte, who seemed quite happy in 
Calyste’s happiness. 

Calyste was riding at a pace that might have killed 
his horse, when Gasselin very happily asked his master 
whether he wished to arrive before the departure of the 
boat ; this was by no means his purpose; he had no wish 
to be seen by either Conti or Vignon. The young man 
reined in his horse and looked complacently at the double 
furrow traced by the wheels of the carriage on the sandy 
parts of the road. He was wildly gay merely at the 
thought: ‘She passed this way; she will come back 
this way; her eyes rested on those woods, on these 
trees |? 

‘What a pretty road!’ said he to Gasselin. 

‘ Yes, sir, Brittany is the finest country in the world,’ 
replied the servant. ‘Are there such flowers in the 
hedges, or green lanes that wind like this one, anywhere 
else to be found ?’ 

© Nowhere, Gasselin.’ 

‘ Here comes Bernus’ carriage,’ said Gasselin. 

K 
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‘ Mademoiselle de Pen-Hoél will be in it with her 
niece ; let us hide,’ said Calyste. 

‘Hide here, sir! are you crazy? We are in the midst 
of the sands.’ 

The carriage, which was in fact crawling up a sandy 
hill above Saint-Nazaire, presently appeared, in all the 
artless simplicity of rude Breton construction. To 
Calyste’s great astonishment, the conveyance was full. 

“We have left Mademoiselle de Pen-Hoél and her 
sister and her niece in a great pother,’ said the driver to 
Gasselin ; ‘all the places had been taken by the custorn- 
house.’ 

‘I am done for!’ cried Calyste. The vehicle was in 
fact full of custom-house men, on their way, no doubt, 
to relieve those in charge at the salt-marshes. 

When Calyste reached the little esplanade surrounding 
the Church of Saint-Nazaire, whence there is a view of 
Paimboeuf and of the majestic estuary of the Loire 
where it struggles with the tide, he found Camille and 
the Marquise waving their handkerchiefs to bid a last 
farewell to the two passengers borne away by the steam 
packet. Béatrix was quite bewitching, her face tenderly 
shaded by the reflection from a rice-straw hat on which 
poppies were lightly piled, tied by a scarlet ribbon; in a 
flowered muslin dress, one little slender foot put forward 
in a green gaitered shoe, leaning on her slight parasol- 
stick, and waving her well-gloved hand. Nothing is 
more strikingly effective than a woman on a rock, like 
a Statue on its pedestal. 

Conti could see Calyste go up to Camille. 

‘I thought,’ said the youth to Mademoiselle des 
Touches, ‘that you two ladies would be returning alone.’ 

‘That was very nice of you, Calyste,’ she replied, 
taking his hand. Béatrix looked round, glanced at her 
young adorer, and gave him the most imperious flash at 
her command. A smile that the Marquise caught on 
Camille’s eloquent lips made her feel the vulgarity of this 
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impulse, worthy of a mere dourgesise. Madame de 
Rochefide then said with a smile to Calyste— 

‘And was it not rather impertinent to suppose that I 
could bore Camille on the way ?’ 

‘My dear, one man for two widows is not much in the 
way, said Mademoiselle des Touches, taking Camille’s 
arm, and leaving Béatrix to gaze after the boat. 


At this instant Calyste heard in the street of what 
must be called the port of Saint-Nazaire the voices of 
Mademoiselle de Pen-Hoél, Charlotte, and Gasselin, all 
three chattering like magpies. The old maid was 
catechising Gasselin, and wanted to know what had 
brought him and his master to Saint-Nazaire ; Made- 

oiselle des Touches’ carriage had made a commotion. 

Before the lad could escape, Charlotte had caught sight 
of him. 

‘There is Calyste!’ cried the girl. 

‘Go and offer them my carriage; their woman can 
sit by my coachman,’ said Camille, who knew that 
Madame de Kergarouét with her daughter and Made- 
moiselle de Pen-Hoél had failed to get places. 

Calyste, who could not avoid obeying Camille, went to 
deliver this message. As soon as she knew that she 
would have to ride with the Marquise de Rochefide and 
the famous Camille Maupin, Madame de Kergarouét 
ignored her elder sister’s objections ; Mademoiselle de 
Pen-Hoél refused to avail herself of what she called the 
devil’s chariot. At Nantes people lived in rather more 
civilised latitudes than at CGuérande; Camille was 
admired ; she was regarded as the Muse of Brittany and 
an honour to the country ; she excited as much curiosity 
as jealousy. The absolution granted her in Paris by 
the fashionable world was consecrated by Mademoiselle 
des Touches’ fine fortune, and perhaps by her former 
successes at Nantes, which was vroud of having been the 
birthplace of Camille Maupin. 
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So the Viscountess, crazy with curiosity, dragged 
away her old sister, turning a deaf ear to her jeremiads. 

“Good morning, Calyste,’ said little Charlotte. 

‘Good morning, Charlotte,’ replied Calyste, but he did 
not offer her his arm. 

Both speechless with surprise, she at his coldness, he at 
his own cruelty, they went up the hollow ravine that is 
called a street at Saint- Nazaire, following the two sisters 
in silence. Inan instant the girl of sixteen saw the castle 
in the air which her romantic hopes had built and furnished 
crumble into ruins. She and Calyste had so constantly 
played together during their childhood, they had been so 
intimately connected, that she imagined her future life 
secure. She had hurried on, carried away by heedless 
happiness, like a bird rushing down on a field of wheat ; 
she was checked in her flight without being able to 
imagine what the obstacle could be. 

‘What is the matter, Calyste?’ she asked, taking his 
hand. 

‘Nothing,’ he replied, withdrawing his hand with 
terrible haste as he thought of his aunt’s schemes and 
Mademoiselle de Pen-Hoél’s. 

Tears filled Charlotte’s eyes. She looked at the hand- 
some youth without animosity ; but she was to feel the 
first pangs of jealousy and know the dreadful rage of 
rivalry at the sight of the two Parisian beauties, which 
led her to suspect the cause of Calyste’s coldness. 

Charlotte de Kergarouét was of middle height ; she 
had rustic rosy cheeks, a round face with wide-awake 
black eyes that affected intelligence, a quantity of brown 
hair, a round waist, flat back, and thin arms, and the 
crisp, decided tone of speech adopted by country-bred 
girls who do not wish to seem simpletons. She was the 
spoilt child of the family in consequence of her aunt’s 
preference for her. At this moment she was wearing 
the plaid tweed cloak lined with green silk that she had 
put on for the passage in the steamboat. Heer travelling 
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gown of cheap stuff, with a chaste gathered body and a 
finely pleated collar, would presently strike her as being 
hideous in comparison with the fresh morning dress worn 
by Béatrix and Camille. She would be painfully conscious 
of stockings soiled on the rocks and the boats she had 
jumped into, of old leather shoes, chosen especially that 
there might be nothing good to spoil on the journey, as 
is the manner and custom of provincial folks. 

As to the Vicomtesse de Kergarouét, she was 
typically provincial. Tall, lean, faded, full of covert 
pretentiousness which only showed when it was 
wounded, a great talker, and by dint of talk picking up 
a few ideas as a billiard-player makes a cannon, which 
gave her a reputation for brilliancy; trying to snub 
Parisians by a display of blunt country shrewdness, and 
an assumption of perfect contentment constantly 
paraded ; stooping in the hope of being picked up, and 
furious at being left on her knees; fishing for compli- 
ments, as the English have it, and not always catching 
them ; dressing in a style at once exaggerated and slat- 
ternly ; fancying that a lack of politeness was lofty 
impertinence, and that she could distress people greatly 
by paying them no attention ; refusing things she wished 
for to have them offered a second time and pressed on 
her beyond reason; her head full of extinct subjects, 
and much astonished to find herself behind the times ; 
finally, hardly able to abstain for one hour from dragging 
in Nantes, and the small lions of Nantes, and the gossip 
of the upper ten of Nantes; complaining of Nantes and 
criticising Nantes, and then regarding as a personal 
affront the concurrence extorted from the politeness of 
those who rashly agreed with all she said. 

Her manners, her speech, and her ideas had to some 
extent rubbed off on her four daughters. 

To meet Camille Maupin and Madame de Rochefide! 
Here was fame for the future, and matter for a hundred 
conversations! She marched on the church as if to take 
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it by storm, flourishing her handkerchief, which she 
unfolded to show the corners ponderously embroidered 
at home, and trimmed with worn-out lace. She had a 
rather stalwart gait, which did not matter in a woman of 
seven-and-forty. 

‘Monsieur le Chevalier,’ said she, and she pointed to 
Calyste, who was following sulkily enough with 
Charlotte, ‘has informed us of your amiable offer; but 
my sister, my daughter, and I fear we shall incommode 

ou.” 

‘Not I, sister ; I shall not inconvenience these ladies,’ 
said the old maid sharply. ‘I can surely find a horse in 
Saint-Nazaire to carry me home.’ 

Camille and Béatrix exchanged sidelong looks, which 
Calyste noted, and that glance was enough to annihilate 
every memory of his youth, all his belief in the Ker- 
garouét-Pen-Hoéls, and to wreck for ever the schemes 
laid by the two families. 

‘Five can sit quite easily in the carriage,’ replied 
Mademoiselle des Touches, on whom Jacqueline had 
turned her back. ‘Even if we were horribly squeezed, 
which is impossible, as you are all so slight, I should be 
amply compensated by the pleasure of doing a service to 
friends of Calyste’s. Your maid, Madame, will find a 
seat; and your bundles, if you have any, can be put in 
the rumble; I have no servant with me.’ 

The Viscountess was profusely grateful, and blamed 
her sister Jacqueline, who had been in such a hurry for 
her niece that she would not give her time to travel by 
land in their carriage; to be sure, the post road was not 
only longer, but expensive ; she must return immediately 
to Nantes, where she had left three more little kittens 
eager to have her back again—and she stroked her 
daughter’s chin. But Charlotte put on a little vic- 
timised air as she looked up at her mother, which 
made it seem likely that the Viscountess bored her four 
daughters most consumedly by trotting them out as 
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_ persistently as, in Tristram Shandy, Corporal Trim puts 


his cap on. 

‘You are a happy mother, and you must——’ 
Camille began; but she broke off, remembering that 
Béatrix must have deserted her boy to follow Conti. 

‘Oh!’ said the Viscountess, ‘though it is my misfor- 
tune to spend my life in the country and at Nantes, I 
have the comfort of knowing that my children adore me. 
Have you any children?’ she asked Camille. 

“I am Mademoiselle des Touches,’ replied Camille. 
“Madame is the Marquise de Rochefide.’ 

‘Then you are to be pitied for not knowing the 
greatest happiness we poor mere women can have. Is it 
not so, Madame?’ said she to the Marquise, to remedy 
her blunder. ‘ But you have many compensations.’ 

A hot tear welled up in Béatrix’s eyes; she turned 
hastily away and went to the clumsy parapet at the 
edge of the rock, whither Calyste followed her. 

© Madame,’ said Camille in a low voice to Madame de 
Kergarouét, ‘do you not know that the Marquise is 
separated from her husband, that she has not seen her 
son for two years, and does not know when they may 
meet again?’ 

©Dear!’ cried Madame de Kergarouét! ‘Poor lady! 
Is it a judicial separation 7” 

‘No, incompatibility,’ said Camille. 

‘I can quite understand that,’ replied the Viscountess 
undaunted. 

Old Mademoiselle de Pen-Hoél had entrenched herself 
a few yards off with her dear Charlotte. Calyste, after 
assuring himself that no one could see them, took the 
Marquise’s hand and kissed it, leaving a tear on it. 
Béatrix turned on him, her eyes dried by anger; some 
cruel word was on her tongue, but she could say nothing 
as she saw the tears on the beautiful face of the angelic 
youth, as deeply moved as she was. 

‘Good heavens, Calyste!’ said Camille in a whisper as 
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he rejoined them with Madame de Rochefide, ‘ you will 
have that for a mother-in-law, and that little gaby for 
your wife.’ 

‘ Because her aunt is rich,’ added Calyste sarcastically. 

The whole party now moved towards the inn, and the 
Viscountess thought it incumbent on her to make some 
satirical remarks to Camille on the savages of Saint- 
Nazaire. 

‘I love Brittany, Madame,’ replied Félicité gravely. 
‘TI was born at Guérande.’ 

Calyste could not help admiring Mademoiselle des 
Touches, who, by the tones of her voice, her steady 
gaze, and placid manners, put him at his ease, notwith- 
standing the terrible confessions of the scene that had 
taken place last night. Still, she looked tired; her 
features betrayed that she had not slept; they looked 
thickened, but the forehead suppressed the internal storm 
with relentless calm. 

‘What queens!’ said he to Charlotte, pointing to 
Béatrix and Camille, as he gave the girl his arm, to 
Mademoiselle de Pen-Hoél’s great satisfaction. 

‘What notion was this of your mother’s,’ said the old 
lady, also giving a lean arm to her niece, ‘ to throw us 
into the company of this wretched woman ?’ 

‘Oh, aunt ! a woman who is the glory of Brittany.’ 

‘The disgrace, child!—Do not let me see you too 
cringing to her.’ 

‘ Mademoiselle Charlotte is right,’ said Calyste ; ‘you 
are unjust.’ 

‘Oh, she has bewitched you!’ retorted Mademoiselle 
de Pen-Hoél. . 

‘T have the same friendship for her that I have for 
you,’ said Calyste. 

‘ How long have the du Guénics taken to lying?’ said 
the old woman. 

‘Since the Pen-Hoéls took to being deaf,’ retorted 
Calyste. 
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©Then you are not in love with her?’ asked the aunt, 
delighted. 

‘I was, but I am no longer,’ he replied. 

‘Bad boy! ‘Then why have you given us so much 
anxiety? I knew that love was but a folly; only 
marriage is to be relied on,’ said she, looking at Charlotte. 

Charlotte, somewhat reassured, hoped to reconquer 
her advantages by an appeal to the memories of their 
childhood, and clung to Calyste’s arm; but he vowed to 
himself that he would come to a clear understanding 
with the little heiress. 

‘Oh, what famous games of mouche we will have, 
Calyste,’ said she, ‘and what capital fun!” 

The horses were put in; Camille made the Vis- 
countess and Charlotte take the best seats, for Jacqueline 
had disappeared; then she and the Marquise sat with 
their back to the horses. Calyste, forced to give up the 
pleasure he had promised himself, rode at the side of the 
carriage ; and the horses, all tired, went slowly enough 
to allow of his gazing at Béatrix. 

History has kept no record of the singular conversation 
of these four persons, so strangely thrown together by 
chance in this carriage; for it is impossible to accept the 
hundred and something versions which were current at 
Nantes as to the stories, the repartees, and the witticisms 
which Madame de Kergarouét heard from Camille 
Maupin himself. She took good care not to repeat, 
nor even understand, the replies made by Mademoiselle 
des Touches to all her ridiculous inquiries—such as 
writers so often hear, and by which they are made to pay 
dearly for their few joys. 

‘How do you write your books?’ asked Madame de 
Kergarouét. 

‘Why, just as you do your needlework,’ said Camille, 
‘your netting, or cross-stitch.’ 

‘ And where did you find all those deep observations 
and attractive pictures?’ 
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‘Where you find all the clever things you say, 
Madame.—Nothing is easier than writing, and if you 
chose 

‘ Ah, it all lies in the choosing? I should never have 
thought it !—And which of your works do you yourself 

refer ?” 

‘It is dificult to have any preference for these little 
kittens.’ 

‘You are surfeited with compliments; it is impossible 
to say anything new.’ 

© Believe me, Madame, I appreciate the form you give 
to yours.’ 

The Viscountess, anxious not to seem neglectful of 
the Marquise, said, looking archly at her— 

‘I shall never forget this drive, sitting between wit 
and beauty.’ 

The Marquise laughed. 

‘You flatter me, Madame,’ said she. ‘It is not in 
nature that wit should be noticed in the company of 
genius, and I have not yet said much.’ 

Charlotte, keenly alive to her mother’s absurdity, 
looked at her, hoping to check her; but the Viscountess 
still valiantly showed fight against the two laughing 
Parisian ladies. Calyste, trotting at an easy pace by the 
carriage, could only see the two women on the back seat, 
and his eyes fell on them alternately, betraying a very 
melancholy mood. Béatrix, who could not help being 
seen, persistently avoided looking at the youth; witha 
placidity that is maddening to a lover, she sat with her 
hands folded over her crossed shawl, and seemed lost in 
deep meditation. : 

At a spot where the road is shaded and as moist an 
green as a cool forest path, where the wheels of the 
carriage were scarcely audible, and the wind brought a 
resinous scent, Camille remarked on the beauty of the 
place, and, leaning her hand on Béatrix’s knee, she 
pointed to Calyste and said— 
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‘ How well he rides!” 

‘Calyste?’ said Madame de Kergarouét. ‘He is a 
capital horseman.’ 

‘Oh, Calyste is so nice!” said Charlotte. 

‘There are so many Englishmen just like him 
replied the Marquise indifferently, without finishing her 
sentence. 

‘His mother is Irish—an O’Brien,’ said Charlotte, 
feeling personally attacked. 

Camille and the Marquise drove into Guérande with 
the Vicomtesse de Kergarouét and her daughter, to the 
great astonishment of the gaping townspeople; they left 
their travelling companions at the corner of the little Rue 
du Guénic, where there was something very like a crowd. 
Calyste had ridden on to announce to his mother the 
arrival of the party, who were expected to dinner. The 
meal had been politely put off till four o’clock. 

The Chevalier went back to give the ladies his arm; 
he kissed Camille’s hand, hoping to touch that of the 
Marquise, but she firmly kept her arms folded, and he 
besought her in vain with eyes sparkling through wasted 
tears. 

‘You little goose!’ said Camille in his ear, with a 
light, friendly kiss on it. 

‘ True enough!’ said Calyste to himself as the carriage 
turned. ‘I forget my mother’s counsels—but I believe 
I always shall forget them.’ 

Mademoiselle de Pen-Hoél, who arrived valiantly 
mounted on a hired nag, Madame de Kergarouét, and 
Charlotte found the table laid, and were cordially, if not 
luxuriously, received by the du Guénics. Old Zéphirine 
had sent for certain bottles of fine wine from the depths 
of the cellar, and Mariotte had surpassed herself in Breton 
dishes. ‘The Viscountess, delighted to have travelled 
with the famous Camille Maupin, tried to expatiate on 
modern literature, and the place held in it by Camille; 
but as it had been with the game of whist, so it was with 
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literary matters; neither the du Guénics, nor the curé, 
who looked in, nor the Chevalier du Halga understood 
anything about them. The Abbé and the old naval 
officer sipped the liqueurs at dessert. 

As soon as Mariotte, helped by Gasselin and by 
Madame de Kergarouét’s maid, had cleared the table, 
there was an enthusiastic clamour for mouche. Joy 
prevailed. Everybody believed Calyste to be free, and 
saw him married ere long to little Charlotte. Calyste 
sat silent. For the first time in his life he was making 
comparisons between the Kergarouéts and the two 
elegant and clever women, full of taste, who, at this very 
moment, were probably laughing at the two provincials, 
if he might judge from the first glances they had ex- 
changed. Fanny, knowing Calyste’s secret, noticed his 
dejection. Charlotte’s coquetting and her mother’s 
attacks had no effect on him. Her dear boy was 
evidently bored; his body was in this room, where of 
yore he could have been amused by the absurdities of 
mouche, but his spirit was wandering round les Touches. 

‘How can I send him off to Camille’s?’ thought the 
mother, who loved him, and who was bored because he 
was bored. Her affection lent her inventiveness. 

‘You are dying to be off to les Touches to see her?” 
she whispered to Calyste. 

The boy’s answer was a smile and a blush that thrilled 
this devoted mother to her heart’s very core. 

‘ Madame,’ said she to the Viscountess, ‘ you will be 
very uncomfortable to-morrow in the carrier’s chaise, 
and obliged to start very early in the morning. Would 
it not be better if you were to have Mademoiselle des: 
Touches’ carriage? Go over, Calyste,’ said she, turning 
to her son, ‘and arrange the matter at les Touches; but 
come back quickly.’ 

“It will not take ten minutes,’ cried Calyste, giving 
his mother a wild hug out on the steps, whither she 
followed him. 
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Calyste flew with the speed of a fawn, and was in the 
entrance hall of les Touches just as Camille and Béatrix 
came out of the dining-room after dinner. He had the 
wit to offer his arm to Félicité, 

‘You have deserted the Viscountess and her daughter 
for us,’ said she, pressing his arm. ‘We are able to 
appreciate the extent of the sacrifice.’ 

‘Are these Kergarouéts related to the Portenduéres 
and old Admiral de Kergarouét, whose widow married 
Charles de Vandenesse?’ Madame de Rochefide asked 
Camille. 

‘Mademoiselle Charlotte is the Admiral’s grand- 
niece,’ replied Camille. 

‘ She is a charming young person,’ said Béatrix, seating 
herself in a Gothic armchair; ‘the very thing for 
Monsieur du Guénic.’ 

‘That marriage shall never be!’ cried Camille 
vehemently. 

Calyste, overwhelmed by the cold indifference of the 
Marquise, who spoke of the little country girl as the 
only creature for whom he was a match, sat speechless 
and bewildered. 

‘ And why not, Camille?’ said Madame de Rochefide. 

‘ My dear,’ said Camille, seeing Calyste’s despair, ‘I 
did not advise Conti to get married, and I believe I was 
delightful to him—you are ungenerous.’ 

Béatrix looked at her with surprise mingled with in- 
definable suspicions. Calyste almost understood Camille’s 
self-immolation as he saw the pale flush rise in her 
cheeks, which, in her, betrayed the most violent emo- 
tions: he went up to her awkwardly enough, took her 
hand, and kissed it. Camille sat down to the piano with 
an easy air, as if equally sure of her friend and of the 
lover she had claimed, turning her back upon them, and 
leaving them to each other. She improvised some 
variations on airs, unconsciously suggested by her 
thoughts, for they were all deeply sad. the Marquise 
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appeared to be listening ; but she was watching Calyste, 
who was too young and too guileless to play the part 
suggested to him by Camille, and sat lost in ecstasy 
before his real idol. At the end of an hour, during 
which Mademoiselle des Touches gave herself up to her 
jealous feelings, Béatrix went to her room. 

Camille at once led Calyste into her own room, so as 
not to be overheard, for women have an admirable sense 
of distrust. 

‘My child,’ said she, ‘ you must pretend to love me or 
you are lost. You area perfect child; you know nothing 
about women, you know only how to love. To love 
and to be loved are two very different things. You are 
rushing into terrible suffering. I want you to be happy. 
If you provoke Béatrix, not in her pride, but in her 
obstinacy, she is capable of flying off to join Conti at a 
few leagues from Paris. Then what would become of 
you?” 

‘I should love her,’ replied Calyste. 

‘You would not see her again.’ 

‘Oh yes, I should,’ said he. 

‘Pray how ?’ 

*T should follow her.’ 

‘But you are as poor as Job, my dear child!” 

‘My father, Gasselin, and I lived in la Vendée for 
three months on a hundred and fifty francs, marching 
day and night.’ 

‘Calyste,’ said Félicité, ‘listen to me. I see you are 
too honest to act a part; I do not wish to corrupt so 
pure a nature as yours. I will take it all on myself. 
Béatrix shall love you.’ ; 

‘Is it possible ?’ he cried, clasping his hands. 

‘Yes,’ said Camille. ‘But we must undo the vows 
she had made to herself. I will lie for you. Only, do 
not interfere in any way with the arduous task I am 
about to undertake. The Marquise has much aristo- 
cratic cunning; she is intellectually suspicious; no 
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hunter ever had to take more difficult game; so in this 
case, my poor boy, the sportsman must take his dog’s 
advice. Will you promise to obey me blindly? I will 
be your Fox,’ said she, naming Calyste’s best hound. 

‘What then am I to do?’ replied the young man. 

‘Very little, said Camille. ‘Come here every day at 
noon. I, like an impatient mistress, shall always be at 
the window of the corridor that looks out on the 
Guérande road to see you coming. I shall fly to my 
room so as not to be seen—not to let you know the 
depth of a passion that is a burthen on you; but some- 
times you will see me and wave your handkerchief to me. 
Then in the courtyard, and as you come upstairs, you 
must put on a look of some annoyance. ‘That will be no 
dissimulation, my child,’ said she, leaning her head on 
his breast, ‘ will it ?—Do not hurry up; look out of the 
staircase window on to the garden to look for Béatrix. 
When she is there—and she will be there, never fear— 
if she sees you, come straight, but very slowly, to the 
little drawing-room, and thence to my room. If you 
should see me at the window spying your treachery, you 
must start back that I may not catch you imploring a 
glance from Beéatrix. Once in my room you will be 
my prisoner.—Yes; we will sit there till four o’clock. 
You may spend the time in reading; I will smoke. 
You will be horribly bored by not seeing her, but I will 
provide you with interesting books. You have read 
nothing of George Sand’s; I will send a man to-night 
to buy her works at Nantes, and those of some other 
writers that are unknown to you. 

‘I shall be the first to leave the room; you must not 
put down your book or come into the little drawing- 
room till you hear Béatrix in there talking to me. 
Whenever you see a music-book open on the piano, you 
can ask if you may stay. You may be positively rude 
to me if you can; I give you leave; all will be well.’ 

‘I know, Camille,’ said he, with delightful good faith, 
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‘that you have the rarest affection tor me; it makes me 
quite sorry that I ever saw Béatrix; but what do you 
hope for?’ 

‘In a week Béatrix will be crazy about you.’ 

“Good God !’ cried he, ‘is that possible ?’ and, clasp- 
ing his hands, he fell on his knees before Camille, who 
was touched and happy to give him such joy at her own 
cost. 

‘Listen to me,’ said she. ‘If you speak to the 
Marquise—not merely in the way of conversation, but if 
you exchange even a few words with her—if you allow 
her to question you, if you fail in the wordless part I 
set you to play, and which is certainly easy enough, 
understand clearly,’ and she spoke in a serious tone, 
‘you will lose her for ever.’ 

‘I do not understand anything of all this, Camille, 
cried Calyste, looking at her with adorable guilelessness. 

‘If you understood, you would not be the exquisite 
child that you are, the noble, handsome Calyste,’ said 
she, taking his hand and kissing it. 

And Calyste did what he had never done before; he 
put his arm round Camille and kissed her gently in the 
neck, without passion, but tenderly, as he kissed his 
mother. Mademoiselle des Touches could not restrain 
a burst of tears. 

‘Now go, child,’ said she, and tell your Viscountess 
that my carriage is at her orders.’ 

Calyste wanted to stay, but he was obliged to obey 
Camille’s imperious and imperative gesture. He went 
home in high spirits, for he was sure of being loved 
within a week by the beautiful Rochefide. 

The mouche players found in him the Calyste they had 
lost these two months. Charlotte ascribed the change 
to her own presence. Mademoiselle de Pen-Hoél was 
affectionately teasing. ‘The Abbé Grimont tried to 
read in the Baroness’s eyes the reason for the calm he 
saw there. The Chevalier du Halga rubbed his hands. 
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The two old maids were as lively as a couple of lizards. 
The Viscountess owed five francs worth of accumulated 
fines. Zéphirine’s avarice was so keenly excited that 
she lamented her inability to see the cards, and was 
sharply severe on her sister-in-law, who was distracted 
from the game by Calyste’s good spirits, and who asked 
him a question now and then without understanding his 
replies. 

The game went on till eleven o’clock. Two players 
had retired; the Baron and du Halga were asleep in 
their armchairs. Mariotte had made some buckwheat 
cakes ; the Baroness brought out her tea-caddy; and 
before the Kergarouéts left, the noble house of du Guénic 
offered its guests a collation, with fresh butter, fruit, and 
cream, for which the silver teapot was brought out, and 
the English china tea-service sent to the Baroness by 
one of her aunts. “This air of modern splendour in that 
antique room, the Baroness’s exquisite grace, accustomed 
as a good Irishwoman to make and pour out tea, a great 
business with Englishwomen, were really delightful. 
The greatest luxury would not have given such a simple, 
unpretending, and dignified effect as this impulse of glad 
hospitality. 

When there was no one left in the room but the 
Baroness and her son, she looked inquiringly at Calyste. 

‘What happened this evening at les ‘Touches?’ she 
asked. 

Calyste told her of the hope Camille had put into his 
heart and of her strange instructions. 

‘Poor woman !’ exclaimed Fanny, clasping her hands, 
and for the first time pitying Mademoiselle des Touches. 


Some minutes after Calyste had left, Béatrix, who had 
heard him leave the house, came into her friend’s room, 
and found her sunk on a sofa, her eyes wet with tears. 

‘What is the matter, Félicité?’ asked the Marquise. 

‘That I am forty and in love, my dear!’ said Made- 
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moiselle des Touches, in a tone of terrible fury, her eyes 
suddenly dry and hard. ‘If only you could know, 
Béatrix, how many tears I shed daily over the lost days 
of my youth! To be loved out of pity, to know that 
one’s pittance of happiness is earned by painful toil, by 
catlike tricks, by snares laid for the innocence and virtue 
of a mere boy —is not that shameful? Happily, we 
find a sort of absolution in the infinitude of passion, in 
the energy of happiness, in the certainty of being for ever 
supreme above other women in a young heart, on which 
our name is graven by unforgettable pleasure and insane 
self-sacrifice. Yes, if he asked it of me, I would throw 
myself into the sea at his least signal. Sometimes I 
catch myself wishing that he would desire it; it would 
be a sacrifice, and not suicide, 

‘Oh! Béatrix, in coming here you set me a cruel 
task! I know how difficult it is to triumph against 
you; but you love Conti, you are noble and generous, 
and you will not deceive me; on the contrary, you will 
help me to preserve my Calyste. I was prepared for the 
impression you would make on him, but I have not been 
so foolish as to seem jealous ; that would but add fuel to 
the fire. On the contrary, I announced your arrival, 
depicting you in such bright colours that you could 
never come up to the portrait, and unluckily you are 
handsomer than ever.’ 

This vehement lament, in which truth and untruth 
were mingled, completely deceived Madame de Rochefide. 
Claude Vignon had told Conti his reasons for leaving ; 
Béatrix was, of course, informed, so she showed mag- 
nanimity by behaving coldly to Calyste; but at this 
instant there awoke in her that thrill of joy which every 
woman feels at the bottom of her heart on hearing that 
she is loved. ‘The love she inspires in any man implies 
an unfeigned flattery which it is impossible not to 
appreciate; but when the man belongs to another 
woman, his homage gives more than joy, it is heavenly 
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bliss. Béatrix sat down by her friend, and was full of 
little coaxing ways. 

‘You have not a white hair,’ said she ; ‘you have not 
a wrinkle ; your temples are smooth still, while I know 
many a woman of thirty obliged to cover hers. Look, 
my dear,’ she added, raising her curls, ‘what my journey 
cost me.” 

She showed the faintest pucker that ruffled the surface 
of her exquisite skin; she turned up her sleeve and 
displayed the same wrinkles on her wrists, where the 
transparent texture already showed lines, and a network 
of swollen veins, and three deep marks made a bracelet 
of furrows. 

‘ Are not these the two spots which can tell no lies, as 
a writer, investigating our miseries, has said? We must 
suffer much before we see the truth of his terrible 
shrewdness; but, happily for us, most men know 
nothing about it, and do not read that atrocious 
writer.” 

‘Your letter told me all,’ replied Camille. ‘ Happi- 
ness is not fatuous ; you boasted too much of yours. In 
love, truth is deaf, dumb, and blind. And I, knowing 
you had reasons for throwing over Conti, dreaded your 
visit here. My dear, Calyste is an angel; he is as good 
as he is handsome ; the poor innocent will not resist one 
look from you, he admires you too much not to love on 
the smallest encouragement ; your disdain will preserve 
him to me. I confess it with the cowardice of true 
passion: if you take him from me, you kill me. Adolphe, 
that terrible book by Benjamin Constant, has told us of 
Adolphe’s sufferings; but what of the woman’s, heh? 
He did not study them enough to depict them, and what 
woman would dare reveal them? They would discredit 
our sex, humiliate our virtues, add to our vices. Ah! 
if I may measure them by my fears, these tortures are 
like the torments of hell. But if he deserts me, my 
determination is fixed,’ 
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¢ And what have you determined ?’ asked Béatrix, with 
an eagerness that was a shock to Camille. 

On this the two friends looked at each other with the 
keenness of two Venetian inquisitors of State, a swift 
glance, in which their souls met and struck fire like two 
flints. The Marquise’s eyes fell. 

‘Besides man there is only God!’ said the famous 
woman gravely. ‘God is the unknown. I should cast 
myself into it as into a gulf. Calyste has just sworn that 
he admires you only as he might admire a picture ; but you 
are eight-and-twenty, and in all the splendour of your 
beauty. So the struggle between him and me has begun 
by a falsehood. Happily I know how to win.’ 

‘And how is that ?’ 

‘That, my dear, is my secret. Leave me the advan- 
tages of my age. Though Claude Vignon has cast me 
into the abyss—me, when I had raised myself to a spot 
which I believed to be inaccessible—I may at least pluck 
the pale blossoms, etiolated but delicious, which grow at 
the foot of the precipice.’ 

Madame de Rochefide was moulded like wax by Made- 
moiselle des Touches, who revelled in savage pleasure as she 
involved her in her meshes. Camille sent her to bed, nettled 
with curiosity, tossed between jealousy and generosity, 
but certainly thinking much about the handsome youth. 

‘She would be delighted if she could betray me,’ said 
Camille to herself, as they kissed and said good-night. 

Then, when she was alone, the author made way for 
the woman—she melted into tears; she filled her hookah 
with tobacco dipped in opium, and spent the greater part 
of the night smoking, and thus numbing the tortures of 
her love, while seeing, through the clouds of smoke, 
Calyste’s charming head. 

‘What a fine book might be written containing the 
story of my sorrows!’ said she to herself; ‘but it has 
been done. Sappho lived before me. Sappho was young! 
A touching and lovely heroine indeed is a woman of 
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forty! Smoke your hookah, iny poor Camille, you have 
not even the privilege of making a poem out of your 
woes ; this crowns them all!’ 

She did not go to bed till daybreak, mingling tears, 
spasms of rage, and magnanimous resolutions in the long 
meditation wherein she sometimes considered the mys- 
teries of the Catholic religion, of which she had never 
thought in the course of her reckless life as an artist and 
an unbelieving writer. 

Next day, Calyste, advised by his mother to act 
exactly on Camille’s instructions, came at noon and 
stole mysteriously um to Mademoiselle des Touches’ 
room, where he found plenty of books. Feélicité sat 
in an armchair by the window, smoking, and gazing 
alternately at the wild marsh landscape, at the sea, and 
at Calyste, with whom she exchanged a few words con- 
cerning Béatrix. At a certain moment, seeing the 
Marquise walking in the garden, she went to the window 
to unfasten the curtains, so that her friend should see her, 
and drew them to shut out the light, leaving only a strip 
that fell on Calyste’s book. 

‘I shall ask you to stay to dinner this evening, my 
child,’ said she, tumbling his hair, ‘and you must refuse, 
looking at Béatrix ; you will have no difficulty in mak- 
ing her understand how deeply you regret being unable 
to remain here.’ 

At about four o’clock Camille left him and went to 
play the dreadful farce of her false happiness to the 
Marquise, whom she brought back to the drawing-room. 
Calyste then came out of the adjoining room; at that 
moment he felt the shame of his position. “The look he 
gave Béatrix, though watched for by Félicité, was even 
more expressive than she had expected. Béatrix was 
beautifully dressed. 

‘ How elegant you are, my sweetheart!’ said Camille, 
when Calyste had left. 

These manoeuvres went on for six days; they were 
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seconded, without Calyste’s knowledge, by the most 
ingenious conversations between Camille and her friend. 
There was between the two women a duel without 
truce, in which the weapons were cunning, feints, 
generosity, false confessions, astute confidences, in which 
one hid her love and the other stripped hers bare, while 
nevertheless the iron sharpness, red hot with Camille's 
treacherous words, pierced her friend’s heart to the core, 
implanting some of those evil feelings which good 
women find it so hard to suppress. Béatrix in the end 
took offence at the suspicions betrayed by Camille; she 
thought them dishonouring to both alike; she was 
delighted to discover in the great authoress the weakness 
of her sex, and longed for the pleasure of showing her 
where her superiority ended, how she might be 
humiliated. 

‘Well, my dear, what are you going to tell him to- 
day ?’ she asked, with a spiteful glance at her friend, 
when the imaginary lover asked leave to remain. ‘On 
Monday we had something to talk over; on Tuesday you 
had too poor a dinner ; on Wednesday you were afraid of 
annoying the Baroness; on Thursday we were going out 
together ; yesterday you bid him good-bye as soon as he 
opened his mouth. Now, I want him to stay to-day, 
poor boy !? 

‘ Already, my dear!” said Camille, with biting irony. 

Béatrix coloured. 

‘Then stay, Monsieur du Guénic,’ said Mademoiselle 
des ‘Touches, assuming a queenly air, as though she were 
nettled. 

Béatrix turned cold and hard; she was crushing, 
satirical, and intolerable to Calyste, whom Félicité sent 
off to play mouche with Mademoiselle de Kergarouét. 

‘That girl is not dangerous !’ said Béatrix, smiling. 

Young men in love are like starving people, the cook’s 
preparations do not satisfy them; they think too much 
of the end to understand the means. As he returned 
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from les Touches to Guérande, Calyste’s mind was full 
of Béatrix ; he did not know what deep feminine skill 
Félicité was employing to promote his interests—to use a 
cant phrase. In the course of this week the Marquise 
had written but one letter to Conti, a symptom of 
indifference which had not escaped Camille. 

Calyste’s whole life was concentrated in the short 
moments when he saw Béatrix ; this drop of water, far 
from quenching his thirst, only increased it. The magic 
words, ‘You shall be loved,’ spoken by Camille and endorsed 
by his mother, were the talisman by which he checked the 
fire of his passion. He tried to kill time ; he could not 
sleep, and cheated his sleeplessness by reading, bringing 
home a barrow-load of books every evening, as Mariotte 
expressed it. His aunt cursed Mademoiselle des Touches; 
but the Baroness, who had often gone up to her son’s 
room on seeing a light:there, knew the secret of this 
wakefulness. ‘Though Fanny had never got beyond her 
timidity as an ignorant girl, and love’s books had 
remained closed to her, her motherly tenderness guided 
her to certain notions ; still, the abysses of the sentiment 
were dark to her and hidden by clouds, and she was very 
much alarmed at the state in which she saw her son, 
terrifying herself over the one absorbing and incompre- 
hensible desire that was consuming him. 

Calyste had, in fact, but one idea; the image of 
Béatrix was always before him. During the evening, 
over the cards, his absence of mind was like his father’s 
slumbers. Finding him so unlike what he had been 
when he had believed himself in love with Camille, his 
mother recognised with a sort of terror the symptoms of 
a genuine passion, a thing altogether unknown in the 
old family home. Feverish irritability and constant 
dreaming made Calyste stupid. He would often sit for 
hours gazing at one figure in the tapestry. “That morn- 
ing she had advised him to go no more to les Touches, 
but to give up these two women. 
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‘Not go to les Touches!’ cried he. 

‘Nay, go, my dear, go; do not be angry, my darling,’ 
replied she, kissing his eyes, which had flashed flame 
at her. 

In this state Calyste was within an ace of losing the 
fruits of Camille’s skilled manceuvres by the Breton 
impetuosity of his love, which he could no longer master. 
In spite of his promises to Félicité, he vowed that he 
would see and speak to Béatrix. He wanted to read her 
eyes, to drown his gaze in their depths, to study the 
little details of her dress, to breathe its fragrance, to hear 
the music of her voice, follow the elegant deliberateness 
of her movements, embrace her figure in a glance—to 
contemplate her, in short, as a great general studies the 
field on which a decisive battle is to be fought. He wanted 
her, as lovers want ; he was the prey of such desire as 
closed his ears, dulled his intellect, and threw him into a 
morbid condition, in which he no longer saw obstacles or 
distance, and was not even conscious of his body. 

It struck him that he might go to les Touches before 
the hour agreed upon, hoping to find Béatrix in the 
garden. He knew that she walked there while wait- 
ing for breakfast. Mademoiselle des Touches and 
her friend had been in the morning to see the salt- 
marshes, and the basin with its shore of fine sand, into 
which the sea oozes, looking like a lake in the midst of 
the sand-hills ; they had come home, and were talking as 
they wandered about the yellow gravel paths in the 
garden. 

‘If this landscape interests you,’ said Camille, ‘you 
should go to le Croisic with Calyste. There are some 
very fine rocks there, cascades of granite, little bays with 
natural basins, wonders of capricious variety, and the 
sea-shore with thousands of fragments of marble, a whole 
world of amusement. You will see women making wood, 
that is to say, plastering masses of cow-dung against the 
wall to dry, and then piling them to keep, like peat in 
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Paris 3; then in the winter they warm themselves by that 
fuel. 

‘And you will trust Calyste?’ said the Marquise, 
laughing, in a tone which plainly showed that Camille, 
by sulking with Béatrix the night before, had obliged 
her to think of Calyste. 

‘Oh, my dear, when you know the angelic soul of a 
boy like him vou will understand me. In him beauty is 
as nothing, you must know that pure heart, that guile- 
lessness that is amazed at every step taken in the realm 
of love. What faith! what candour! what grace! The 
ancients had good reason to worship Beauty as holy. 

‘Some traveller, I forget who, tells us that horses in a 
state of freedom take the handsomest of them to be their 
leader. Beauty, my dear, is the genius of matter; it is 
the hall-mark set by Nature on her most perfect 
creations ; it is the truest symbol, as it is the greatest 
chance. Did any one ever imagine a deformed angel ? 
Do not they combine grace and strength? What has 
kept us standing for hours together before certain pictures 
in Italy,.in which genius has striven for years to realise one 
of these caprices of nature? Come, with your hand on 
your conscience, was it not the ideal of beauty which we 
combined in our minds with moral grandeur? Well, and 
Calyste is one of those dreams made real; he has the courage 
of the lion, who remains quiet without suspecting his 
sovereignty. When he feels at his ease he is brilliant ; 
I like his girlish diffidence. In his heart, my soul is 
refreshed after all the corruption, the ideas of science, 
literature, the world, politics,—all the futile accessories 
under which we stifle happiness. I am now what I 
never was before—I am a child! Iam sure of him, but 
I like to pretend jealousy ; it makes himhappy. Besides, 
it is part of my secret.’ 

Béatrix walked on, silent and pensive; Camille was 
enduring unspoken martyrdom, and flashing side glances 
at her that looked like flames. 
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‘Ah, my dear, you—you are happy,’ said Beéatrix, 
leaning her hand on Camille’s arm like a woman weary 
of some covert resistance. 

‘Yes! very happy!’ replied poor Félicité, with savage 
bitterness. 

The women sank on to a bench, both exhausted. No 
creature of her sex was ever subjected to more elaborate 
seduction or more clear-sighted Machiavelism than 
Madame de Rochefide had been during the last week. 

‘But I—I who see Conti’s infidelities, who swallow 
them, who ; 

‘And why do you not give him up?’ said Camille, 
discerning a favourable moment for striking a decisive 
blow. 

‘Can I?? 

Oh! poor child : 

They both sat stupidly gazing at a clump of trees. 

‘I will go and hasten breakfast,’ said Camille, ¢ this 
walk has given me an appetite.’ 

‘Our conversation has taken away mine,’ said Béatrix. 

Béatrix, a white figure in a morning dress, stood out 
against the green masses of foliage. Calyste, who had 
stolen into the garden through the drawing-room, turned 
down a path, walking slowly to meet the Marquise by 
chance, as it were; and Béatrix could not help starting 
a little when she saw him. 

‘How did I displease you yesterday, Madame?’ asked 
Calyste, after a few commonplace remarks had been 
exchanged. 

‘Why, you neither please me nor displease me,’ said 
she gently. : 

Her tone, her manner, her delightful grace encourage 
Calyste. 

‘I am indifferent to you?’ said he, in a voice husky 
with the tears that rose to his eyes. 

‘Must we not be indifferent to each other?’ replied 
Béatrix. ‘ Each of us has a sincere attachment 
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~£Oh!? said Calyste eagerly, ‘I did love Camille ; but 
I do not love her now.’ 

‘Then what do you do every day, all the morning 
long?’ asked she, with a perfidious smile. ‘I cannot sup- 
pose that, in spite of her passion for tobacco, Camille 
prefers her cigar to you; or that, in spite of your admira- 
tion for authoresses, you spend four hours in reading 
novels by women.’ 

‘Then you know?” said the innocent boy, his face 
flushed with the joy of gazing at his idol. 

‘Calyste!’ cried Camille violently, as she appeared on 
the scene, seizing him by the arm and pulling him some 
steps ; ‘Calyste, is this what you promised me?’ 

The Marquise heard this reproof, while Mademoiselle 
des Touches went off scolding, and leading away Calyste; 
she stood mystified by Calyste’s avowal, and unable to 
understand it. Madame de Rochefide was not so clear- 
sighted as Claude Vignon. The truth of the terrible 
and sublime comedy performed by Camille is one of 
those parts of magnanimous infamy which a woman can 
conceive of only in the last extremity. It means a 
breaking heart, the end of her feelings as a woman, and 
the beginning of a sacrifice, which drags her down to 
hell or leads her to heaven. 

During breakfast, to which Calyste was invited, 
Béatrix, whose feelings were lofty and proud, had already 
undergone a revulsion, stifling the germs of love that 
were sprouting in her heart. She was not hard or cold 
to Calyste, but her mild indifference wrung his heart. 
Félicit€ proposed that they should go on the next day 
but one to make an excursion through the strange tract 
of country lying between les Touches, le Croisic, and le 
Bourg de Batz. She begged Calyste to spend the morrow 
in finding a boat and some men, in case they should wish 
to go out by sea. She undertook to supply provisions, 
horses, and everything necessary to spare them any 
fatigue in this party of pleasure. 
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Béatrix cut her short by saying that she would not 
take the risk of running about the country. Calyste’s 
face, which had expressed lively delight, was suddenly 
clouded. 

‘Why, what are you afraid of, my dear?’ said Camille. 

‘My position is too delicate to allow of my compro- 
mising, not my reputation, but my happiness,’ she said 
with meaning, and she looked at the lad. ‘You know 
how jealous Conti is; if he knew 

‘And who is to tell him ?’ 

‘ Will he not come back to fetch me?’ 

At these words Calyste turned pale. Notwithstanding 
Félicité’s arguments, and those of the young Breton, 
Madame de Rochefide was inexorable, and showed what 
Camille called her obstinacy. Calyste, in spite of the 
hopes Félicité gave him, left les Touches in one of those 
fits of lovers’ distress of which the violence often rises to 
the pitch of madness, 


On his return home, Calyste did not quit his room 
till dinner-time, and went back again soon after. At 
ten o’clock his mother became uneasy, and went up to 
him; she found him writing in the midst of a quantity 
of torn papers and rough copy. He was writing to 
Béatrix, for he distrusted Camille; the Marquise’s 
manner during their interview in the garden had 
encouraged him strangely. 

Never did a first love-letter spring in a burning fount 
from the soul, as might be supposed. In all youths as 
yet uncorrupted, such a letter is produced with a flow too 
hotly effervescent not to be the elixir of several letters 
begun, rejected, and re-written. 

Here is that sent by Calyste, which he read to his 
poor, astonished mother. To her, the old house was on 
fire; her son’s love blazed up in it like the flare of a 
conflagration. 


—— 
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Calyste to Béatrix. 


‘Mapame,—lI loved you when as yet you were but a 
dream to me; imagine the fervour assumed by my love 
when I saw you. The dream was surpassed by the 
reality. My regret is that I have nothing to tell you 
that you do not know, when I say how beautiful you 
are; still, perhaps your beauty never gave rise to so many 
feelings in any one as in me. You are beautiful in so 
many ways ; I have studied you so thoroughly by thinking 
of you day and night, that I have penetrated the mystery 
of your personality, the secrets of your heart, and your 
misprised refinements. Have you ever been loved as you 
deserve ? 

‘Let me tell you, then, that there is nothing in you 
which has not its interpretation in my heart: your pride 
answers to mine, the dignity of your looks, the grace of 
your mien, the elegance of your movements—everything 
in you is in harmony with the thoughts and wishes 
hidden in your secret soul; and it is because I can read 
them that I think myself worthy of you. If I had not 
become, within these few days, your second self, should 
I dare speak to you of myself? ‘To read myself would 
be egotistic ; it is you I speak of here, not Calyste. 

‘To write to you, Béatrix, I have set my twenty years 
aside; I have stolen a march on myself and aged my 
mind—or, perhaps, you have aged it by a week of the 
most horrible torments, caused, innocently indeed, by 
you. Do not take me for one of those commonplace 
lovers at whom you laugh with such good reason, What 
merit is there, indeed, in loving a young, beautiful, clever, 
noble woman! Alas, I cannot even dream of deserving 
you! What amIto you? A boy attracted by beauty 
and moral worth, as an insect is attracted by light. You 
cannot do anything else than trample on the flowers of 
my soul, yet all my happiness lies in seeing you spurn 
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them under foot. Absolute devotion, unlimited faith, 
the maddest passion,—all these treasures of a true and 
loving heart are nothing; they help me to love, they 
cannot win love. 

‘Sometimes I wonder that such fervid fanaticism 
should fail to warm the idol; and when I meet your 
severe, cold eye, I feel myself turn to ice. Your disdain 
affects me then, and not my adoration. Why? You 
cannot possibly hate me so much as I love you; so 
ought the weaker feeling to get the mastery over the 
stronger ? 

‘T loved Félicité with all the strength of my heart; I 
forgot her in a day, in an instant, on seeing you. She 
was a mistake, you are the truth. You, without know- 
ing it, have wrecked my happiness, and you owe me 
nothing in exchange. I loved Camille without hope, 
and you give me no hopes; nothing is changed but the 
divinity. I was a Pagan, Iam a Christian; that is all. 
Only, you have taught me to love—to be loved does not 
come till later. Camille says it is not love that loves 
only for a few days: the love that does not grow day by 
day is a contemptible passion; to continue growing, it 
must not foresee its end, and she could see the setting of 
our sun. 

‘On seeing you, I understood these sayings which I 
had struggled against with all my youth, all the rage of 
my desires, all the fierce despotism of my twenty years. 
Then our great and sublime Camille mingled her tears 
with mine. So I may love you on earth and in heaven, 
as we love God. If you loved me, you could not meet 
me with the reasoning by which Camille annihilated my 
efforts. We are both young, we can fly on the same 
wings, under the same sky, and never fear the storm that 
threatened that eagle. 

‘But what am I saying? I am carried far beyond the 
modesty of my hopes. You will cease to believe in the 
submission, the patience, the mute worship which I 
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implore you not to wound needlessly, I know, Béatrix, 
that you cannot love me without falling in your own 
esteem. And I ask for no return. 

‘ Camille said once that there was an innate fatality in 
names, as in her own. I felt this fatality in yours when 
on the pier at Guérande it struck my eyes on the sea- 
shore: you will come into my life as Beatrice came into 
Dante’s. My heart will be the pedestal for a white 
statue—vindictive, jealous, and tyrannous. You are 
prohibited from loving me; you would endure a thousand 
deaths; you would be deceived, mortified, unhappy. 
There is in you a diabolical pride which binds you to the 
pillar you have laid hold on; you will perish while shak- 
ing the temple like Samson. I did not discover all these 
things; my love is too blind ; Camille told me. Here it 
is not my mind that speaks, but hers; I have no wits 
when you are in question, a tide of blood comes up from 
my heart, darkening my intellect with its waves, depriv- 
ing me of my powers, paralysing my tongue, making my 
knees quake and bend. I can only adore you, whatever 
you do. Camille calls your firmness obstinacy; I defend 
you; I believe it to be dictated by virtue. You are 
only all the more beautiful in my eyes. I know my 
fate; the pride of Brittany is a match for the woman 
who has made a virtue of hers. 

‘And so, dear Béatrix, be kind and comforting to me. 
When the victims were chosen, they were crowned with 
flowers; you owe me the garlands of compassion, and 
music for the sacrifice. Am I not the proof of your 
greatness, and will you not rise to the height of my love, 
scorned in spite of its sincerity, in spite of its undying 
fires? 

© Ask Camille what my conduct has been since the 
day when she told me that she loved Claude Vignon. 
I was mute; I suffered in silence. Well, then, for you 
I could find yet greater strength, if you do not drive me 
to desperation, if you understand my heroism, One 
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word of praise from you would enable me to bear the 
torments of martyrdom. If you persist in this cold'silence, 
this deadly disdain, you will make me believe that I am 
to be feared. Oh, be to me all you can be—charming, 
gay, witty, affectionate. Talk to me of Gennaro as 
Camille did of Claude. I have no genius but that of 
love; there is nothing formidable in me, and in your 
presence I will behave as though I did not love you. 

‘Can you reject the prayer of such humble devotion, 
of a hapless youth who only asks that his sun should 
give him light and warm him? The man you love will 
always see you; poor Calyste has but a few days before 
him, you will soon be rid of him. So I may go to les 
Touches again to-morrow, may I not? You will not 
refuse my arm to guide you round the shores of le Croisic 
and le Bourg de Batz?—If you should not come, that 
will be an answer, and understood by Calyste.’ 

There were four pages more of close small writing, in 
which Calyste explained the terrible threat contained in 
these last words, by relating the story of his boyhood 
and life; but he told it in exclamatory phrases; there 
were many of those dots and dashes lavishly scattered 
through modern literature in perileus passages, like planks 
laid before the reader to enable him to cross the gulf. 
This artless picture would be a repetition of our narrative : 
ifit did not touch Madame de Rochefide, it could scarcely 
interest those who seek strong sensations; but it made 
his mother weep and say— 

‘Then you have not been happy ?’ 

This terrible poem of feeling that had come like a 
storm on Calyste’s heart, and was to be sent like a 
whirlwind to another, frightened the Baroness ; it was 
the first time in her life that she had ever read a love- 
letter. 

Calyste was standing up: there was one great difficulty ; 
he did not know how to send his letter. 

The Chevalier du Halga was still in the sitting-room, 
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where they were playing off the last pool of a very 
lively mouche. Charlotte de Kergarouét, in despair at 
Calyste’s indifference, was trying to charm the old 
people in the hope of thus securing her marriage. 
Calyste followed his mother, and came back into the 
room with the letter in his breast-pocket—it seemed to 
scorch his heart ; he wandered about and up and down 
the room like a moth that had come in by mistake. At 
last the mother and son got Monsieur du Halga into the 
hall, whence they dismissed Mariotte and Mademoiselle de 
Pen-Hoél’s little servant. 

‘What do they want of the Chevalier?’ said old 
Zéphirine to the other old maid. 

‘Caiyste seems to me to be out of his mind,’ replied 
she. ‘He pays no more heed to Charlotte than if she 
were one of the marsh-girls.’ 

The Baroness had very shrewdly supposed that the 
Chevalier du Halga must, somewhere about the year 
1780, have sailed the seas of gallant adventure, and she 
advised Calyste to consult him. 

‘What is the best way to send a letter secretly to a 
lady ?’ said Calyste to the Chevalier in a whisper. 

“You can give the note to her lady’s-maid, with a few 
louis in her hand, for sooner or later the maid is in the 
secret, and it is best to let her know it from the first,’ 
replied the Chevalier, who could not suppress a smile ; 
‘but it is better to deliver it yourself.’ 

“A few louis!’ exclaimed the Baroness, 

Calyste went away and fetched his hat; then he flew 
off to les Touches, and walked like an apparition into 
the little drawing-room, where he heard Béatrix and 
Camille talking. They were sitting on the divan, and 
seemed on the best possible terms. Calyste, with the 
sudden wit that love imparts, flung himself heedlessly on 
the divan by the Marquise, seized her hand, and pressed 
the letter into it, so that Félicité, watchful as she might 
be, could not see it done. Calyste’s heart fluttered with 
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an emotion that was at once acute and delightful, as he 
felt Béatrix’s hand grasp his, and without even interrupt- 
ing her sentence or seeming surprised, she slipped the 
letter into her gloves. 

©You fling yourself on a woman as if she were a 
divan,’ said she with a laugh. 

‘He has not, however, adopted the doctrine of the 
Turks!’ said Félicité, who could not forbear from this 
retort. 

Calyste rose, took Camille’s hand, and kissed it; then 
he went to the piano and made every note sound in a 
long scale by running one finger over them. This glad 
excitement puzzled Camille, who told him to come to 
speak to her. 

‘What is it ?’ she asked in his ear. 

‘ Nothing,’ said he. 

‘There is something between them,’ said Made- 
moiselle des Touches to herself. 

The Marquise was impenetrable. Camille tried to 
make Calyste talk, hoping that he might betray himself ; 
but the boy made an excuse of the uneasiness his mother 
would feel, and he left les Touches at eleven o’clock, not 
without having stood the fire of a piercing look from 
Camille, to whom he had never before made this excuse. 

After the agitations of a night filled with Béatrix, 
after he had been into the town twenty times in the 
course of the morning, in the hope of meeting the 
answer which did not come, the Marquise’s maid came 
to the Hotel du Guénic, and gave the following reply to 
Calyste, who went off to read it in the arbour at the end 
of the garden :— 


Béatrix to Calyste. 


‘You are a noble boy, but you are a boy. You owe 
yourself to Camille, who worships you. You will not 
find in me either the perfections that distinguish her, or 
the happiness she lavisheson you. Whatever you may 
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think, it is she who is young and I who am old; her 
heart is full of treasures, and mine is empty. She is 
devoted to you in a way you do not appreciate enough ; 
she has no selfishness, and lives wholly in you. I should 
be full of doubts; I should drag you into a life that is 
weariful, ignoble, and spoiled by my own fault. Camille 
is free, she comes and goes at her will; I am a slave. 
In short, you forget that I love and am loved. The 
position in which I find myself ought to protect me 
against any homage. To love me, to tell me that you 
love me, is an insult. Would not a second lapse place 
me on the level of the most abandoned women? 

‘You, who are young and full of delicate feeling, how 
can you compel me to say things which the heart can- 
not utter without being torn? 

‘I preferred the scandal of an irreparable disaster to 
the shame of perpetual deceit, my own ruin to the loss 
of my self-respect. In the eyes of many people whose 
esteem I value, I stand still high; if I should change, I 
should. fall some steps lower. “The world is still merciful 
to women whose constancy cloaks their illicit happiness, 
but it is pitiless to a vicious habit. 

‘I feel neither scorn nor anger; I am answering you 
with frank simplicity. You are young, you know 
nothing of the world, you are carried away by imagina- 
tion, and, like all men of pure life, you are incapable of 
the reflections induced by disaster. I will go further: 
If I should be of all women the most mortified ; if I had 
horrible misery to hide; if I were deceived and deserted 
at last—and, thank God, nothing of that is possible—if, 
I say, by the vengeance of Heaven these things were, no 
one in the world would ever see me again. And then 
I could find it in me to kill the man who should speak 
to me of love, if a man could still find me where I should 
be. There you have the whole of my mind. 

‘Perhaps I have to thank you for having written to 
me. After your letter, and especially after my reply, I 
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may be quite at my ease with you at les Touches, follow 
the bent of my humour, and be what you ask me to be. 
I say nothing of the bitter ridicule I should incur if my 
eyes should cease to express the sentiments of which you 
complain. To rob Camille a second time would be an 
evidence of weakness to which no woman could twice 
resign herself. If I loved you madly, if I were blind, if 
I were forgetful of everything else, I should always see 
Camille. Her love for you is a barrier too high to be 
crossed by any force, even with the wings of an angel ; 
only demons would not recoil from such base treachery. 

‘In this, my child, lies a world of reasons which noble 
and refined women keep to themselves, of which you 
men know nothing, even when a man is so like a woman 
as you are at this moment. 

‘Finally, you havea mother who has shown you what 
a woman’s life ought to be ; pure and spotless, she has 
fulfilled her fate nobly ; all I know of her has filled my 
eyes with tears of envy which has risen from the depths 
of my heart. I might have been like her! Calyste, 
this is what your wife ought to be; this is what her 
life ought to be. 

‘I will not again cast you back maliciously, as I have 
done, on little Charlotte, who would bore you from the 
first, but on some exquisite girl who is worthy of you. 
If I gave myself to you, I should spoil your life. Either 
you would fail in faithfulness, in constancy, or you 
would resolve to devote your life to me: I will be 
honest—I should take it; I should carry you off I know 
not whither, far from the world; I should make you very. 
unhappy; I am jealous. I see monsters in a drop of 
water ; I am in despair over odious trifles which many 
women put up with ; there are even inexorable thoughts, 
originating in myself, not caused by you, which would 
wound me to death. When a man is not as respectful 
and as delicate in the tenth year of his happiness as he 
was on the eve of the day when he was a beggar for 
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a favour, he seems to me a wretch, and degrades me in 
my own eyes. Such a lover no longer believes in the 
Amadis and Cyrus of my dreams. In our day love is 
purely mythical; and in you I find no more than the 
fatuity of a desire which knows not its end. I am not 
forty; I cannot yet bring my pride to bend to the 
authority of experience; I know not the love that could 
make me humble ; in fact, I am a woman whose nature 
is still too youthful not to be detestable. I cannot 
answer for my moods; all my graciousness is on the 
surface. Perhaps I have not suffered enough yet to have 
acquired the indulgent ways, the perfect tenderness that 
we owe to cruel deceptions. Happiness has its imperti- 
nence, and I am very impertinent. Camille will always 
be your devoted slave, I should be an unreasonable 
tyrant. 

‘Indeed, is not Camille set by your side by your good 
angel, to guard you till you have reached the moment 
when you must start on the life that is in store for you, 
and which you must not failin? I know Félicité! Her 
tenderness is inexhaustible ; she may perhaps lack some 
of the graces of her sex, but she shows that vivifying 
strength, that genius for constancy, and that lofty courage 
which make everything acceptable. She will see you 
marry while suffering tortures ; she will find you a free 
Béatrix, if Béatrix fulfils your ideal of woman and 
answers to your dreams; she will smooth out all the 
difficulties in your future life. The sale of a single acre 
of her land in Paris will redeem your estates in Brittany ; 
she will make you her heir—has she not already adopted 
youasason? And I, alas! What can I do for your 
happiness? Nothing. 

‘Do not be false to an immeasurable affection which 
has made up its mind to the duties of motherliness. To 
me she seems most happy—this Camille! The admira- 
tion you feel for poor Béatrix is such a peccadillo as 
women of Camille’s age view with the greatest in- 
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dulgence. When they are sure of being loved they will 
allow constancy a little infidelity ; nay, one of their keenest 
pleasures is to triumph over the youth of their rivals. 
‘Camille is superior to other women, all this does not 
bear upon her ; I only say it to reassure your conscience. 
I have studied Camille well; she is in my eyes one of 
the grandest figures of our time. She is both clever and 
kind, two qualities rarely united in a woman; she is 
generous and simple, two more great qualities seldom 
found together. I have seen trustworthy treasures in 
the depth of her heart ; it would seem as though Dante 
had written for her in the Paradiso the beautiful lines on 
eternal happiness which she was interpreting to you the 
other evening, ending with Senza brama sicura richezza. 
‘ She has talked to me of her fate in life, told me all her 
experience, and proved to me that love, the object of our 


desires and dreams, had always evaded her; I replied — 


that she seemed to me a proof of that difficulty of 
matching anything sublime, which accounts for much 
unhappiness. Yours is one of the angelic souls whose 
sister-soul it seems impossible to find. This misfortune, 
dear child, is what Camille will spare you; even if she 
should die for it, she will find you a being with whom 
you may live happy as a husband. 

‘I offer you a friend’s hand, and trust, not to your 
heart, but to your sense, to find that we are henceforth 
to each other a brother and sister, and to terminate our 
correspondence, which, between les Touches and Gué- 
rande, is odd, to say the least of it. _ 

‘BEATRIX DE CasTERAN,’ 


The Baroness, in the highest degree excited by the 


details and progress of her son’s love affairs with the 
beautiful Rochefide, could not sit still in the room, where 
she was working at her cross-stitch, looking up at every 
stitch to watch Calyste; she rose from her chair and 
came up to him with a mixture of diffidence and bold- 
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ness. The mother had all the graces of a courtesan 
about to ask a favour. 

‘Well?’ said she, trembling, but not actually asking 
to see the letter. 

Calyste showed it her in his hand, and read it aloud to 
her. The two noble souls, so simple and ingenuous, 
discovered in this astute and perfidious reply none of the 
treachery and snares infused into it by the Marquise. 

‘She is a noble and high-minded woman!’ said the 
Baroness, whose eyes glistened with moisture. ‘I will 
pray to God for her. I never believed that a mother 
could desert her husband and child and preserve so much 
virtue. She deserves to be forgiven.’ 

‘Am I not right to worship her?’ cried Calyste. 

‘But whither will this love lead you ?’ said his mother. 
‘Oh! my child, how dangerous are these women of 
noble sentiments! Bad women are less to be feared.— 
Marry Charlotte de Kergarouét, and release two-thirds 
of the family estates. Mademoiselle de Pen-Hoél can 
achieve this great end by selling a few farms, and the 
good soul will devote herself to improving the property. 
You may leave your children a noble name, a fine 
fortune 

‘What, forget Béatrix?’ said Calyste in a hollow 
voice, his eyes fixed on the floor. 

He left his mother, and went up to his room to reply 
to this letter. 

Madame du Guénic had Madame de Rochefide’s words 
stamped on her heart: she wanted to know on what 
Calyste founded his hopes. At about this hour the 
Chevalier would be exercising his dog on the Mall; the 
Baroness, sure of finding him there, put on a bonnet 
and shawl and went out. It was so extraordinary an 
event to see Madame du Guénic out, excepting at 
church, or in one of the two pretty alleys that were 
frequented on féte-days, when she would accompany her 
husband and Mademoiselle de Pen-Hoél, that, within 
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two hours, every one was saying to every one else, 
‘Madame du Guénic was out to-day ; did you see her ?’” 
Thus before long the news came to Mademoiselle de 
Pen-Hoél’s ears, and she said to her niece— 

‘Something very strange is happening at the du 
Guénics’.’ 

‘Calyste is madly in love with the beautiful Marquise 
_ de Rochefide,’ said Charlotte. ‘I should do better to 
leave Guérande and go back to Nantes.’ 

At this moment the Chevalier du Halga, surprised at 
being sought out by the Baroness, had released Thisbe 
from her cord, recognising the impossibility of attending 
to two ladies at once. 

‘Chevalier, you have had some experience in love 
affairs?’ said the Baroness. 

Captain du Halga drew himself up with not a little of 
the airs of a coxcomb. Madame du Guénic, without 
naming her son or the Marquise, told him the contents 
of the love letter, asking him what could be the meaning 
of such an answer. ‘The Chevalier stood with his nose 
in the air caressing his chin; he listened with little 
grimaces ; and at last he looked keenly at the Baroness. 

‘When a thoroughbred horse means to leap a fence, it 
goes up to it first to smell it and examine it,’ he said. 
“Calyste will be the happiest young rogue : 

‘Hush!’ said the Baroness. 

‘Tam dumb. In old times that was my only point,’ 
said the old man. ‘It is fine weather,’ he went on after 
a pause, ‘the wind is north-easterly. By Heaven! how 
the Belle-Poule danced before that wind on the day 
But,’ he went on, interrupting himself, ‘I have a singing ' 
in my ears, and pains in the false-ribs; the weather will 
change.—You know that the fight of the Belle-Poule 
was so famous that ladies wore caps a la Belle-Poule. 
Madame de Kergarouét was the first to appear at the Opera 
in such a head-dress. ‘You are dressed for conquest,” 
I said to her. ‘The words were repeated in every box.’ 
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The Baroness listened politely to the old man, who, 
faithful to the laws of old-world etiquette, escorted her 
back to the little street, neglecting Thisbe. He let out 
the secret of Thisbe’s birth. She was the grand- 
daughter of that sweet Thisbe that had belonged to 
Madame la Comtesse de Kergarouét, the Admiral’s first 
wife. “This Thisbe the third was eighteen years old. 

The Baroness ran lightly up to Calyste’s room, as 
gleeful as if she were in love herself. Calyste was not 
there, but Fanny saw a letter on the table addressed to 
Madame de Rochefide, folded, but not sealed. Irresistible 
curiosity prompted the anxious mother to read her son’s 
answer. The indiscretion was cruelly punished; she 
felt horrible anguish when she saw the precipice towards 
which love was driving Calyste. 


Calyste to Béatrix. 


‘What do I care for the family of du Guénic in such 
times as we live in, dearest Béatrix! My name is 
Béatrix, the happiness of Béatrix is my happiness, her 
life is my life, and all my fortune is in her heart. Our 
lands have been in pledge these two hundred years, and 
may remain so for two hundred more; our farmers have 
them, no one can take them away. ‘To see and love 
you! That is my religion. 

‘Marry! The idea has made me heartsick. Are 
there two such as Béatrix? I will marry no one but 
you ; I will wait twenty years if I must; I am young, 
and you will always be beautiful. My mother is asaint, 
and it is not for me to judge her. She never loved! I 
know now how much she has lost, and what sacrifices she 
has made. You, Béatrix, have taught me to love my 
mother better ; she dwells in my heart with you—there 
will never be any one else; she is your only rival. Is not 
this as much as to say that no one shares your throne? 
So your reassuring letter has no effect on my mind. 
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“As to Camille, you have only to give me a hint, and 
I will beg her to tell you herself that I do not love her ; 
she is the mother of my intelligence; nothing more, 
nothing less. As soon as I saw you, she became a sister 
to me, my friend—my man friend—what you will ; but 
we have no claims on each other beyond those of friend- 
ship. I thought she was a woman till the moment 
when I first saw you. But you show me that Camille 
is a man; she swims, hunts, rides; she smokes and 
drinks; she writes, she can analyse a book or a heart ; 
she has not the smallest weakness ; she walks on in her 
strength ; she has not your free grace, your step like the 
flight of a bird, your voice—the voice of love—your arch 
looks, your gracious demeanour. She is Camille Maupin, 
and nothing else; she has nothing of the woman about 
her, and you have everything that I love in woman; I felt 
from the day when I first saw you that you were mine. 

‘You will laugh at this feeling, but it has gone on 
increasing ; it strikes me as monstrous that we should be 
divided ; you are my soul, my iife, and I cannot live 
where you are not. Let me love you! We will fly, 
we will go far, far from the world, into some country 
where you will know nobody, and where you will have 
no one but me and God in your heart. My mother, 
who loves you, will come some day to live with us. 
Ireland has many country houses, and my mother’s 
family will surely lend us one. Great God! Let us be 
off! A boat, some sailors, and we shall be there before 
any one can guess whither we have fled from the world 
you dread so greatly. 

‘You have never been loved; I feel it as I re-read 
your letter, and I fancy I can perceive that if none of 
the reasons of which you speak existed you would allow 
yourself to be loved by me. Béatrix, a holy love will 
wipe out the past. 

“Is it possible in your presence to think of anything 
but you? Oh! I love you so much that I could wish 
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you a thousand times disgraced, so as to prove to you 
the power of my love by adoring you as if you were the 
holiest of creatures. You call my love for you an insult. 
Oh, Béatrix, you do not think that! The love of a 
“ noble child ”—you call me so—would do honour to a 
queen. 

‘So to-morrow we will wander lover-like along by the 
rocks and the sea, and you shall tread the sands of old 
Brittany and consecrate them anew for me. Give me 
that day of joy, and the transient alms—leaving perhaps, 
alas! no trace on your memory—will be a perennial 
treasure to Calyste } 


The Baroness dropped the letter unfinished ; she knelt 
on a chair and put up a silent prayer to God, imploring 
Him to preserve her son’s wits, to deliver him from mad- 
ness and error, and snatch him back from the ways in 
which she saw him rushing. 

‘What are you doing, mother ?” said Calyste’s voice. 

‘Praying for you,’ she replied, looking at him with 
eyes full of tears. ‘I have been so wrong as to read this 
letter.—My Calyste is gone mad.’ 

‘It is the sweetest form of madness,’ said the youth, 
kissing his mother. 

‘I should like to see this woman, my child.’ 

‘Well, mamma, we shall take a boat to-morrow to 
cross over to le Croisic ; come to the jetty.’ 

He sealed his letter and went off to les Touches. The 
thing which above all others appalled the Baroness was 
to see that, by sheer force of instinct, feeling could 
acquire the insight of consummate experience. Calyste 
had written to Béatrix as he might have done under the 
guidance of Monsieur du Halga. 


One of the greatest joys, perhaps, that a small mind 
can know is that of duping a great soul and catching it 
in a snare. Béatrix knew herself to be very inferior to 
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Camille Maupin. This inferiority was not merely in 
the sum-total of intellectual qualities known as talent, 
but also in those qualities of the heart that are called 
passion. At the moment when Calyste arrived at les 
Touches, with the impetuous haste of first love borne on 
the pinions of hope, the Marquise was conscious of keen 
satisfaction in knowing herself to be loved by this charm- 
ing youth. She did not go so far as to wish to be his 
accomplice in this feeling ; she made it a point of heroism 
to repress this capriccio, as the Italians say, and fancied 
she would thus be on a par with her friend; she was 
happy to be able to make her some sacrifice. In short, 
the vanities peculiar to a Frenchwoman, which constitute 
the famous coguetterie whence she derives her superiority, 
were in her flattered and amply. satisfied: she was 
tempted by the utmost seduction, and she resisted it ; her 
virtues sang a sweet concert of praise in her ear. 

The two women, apparently indolent, were lounging 
on the divan in that little drawing-room so full of har- 
mony, in the midst of a world of flowers, with the 
window open, for the north winds had ceased to blow. 
A melting southerly breeze dimpled the salt-water lake 
that they could see in front of them, and the sun scorched 
the golden sands. ‘heir spirits were as deeply tossed as 
Nature lay calm, and not less burning. Camille, broken 
on the wheel of the machinery she was working, was 
obliged to keep a guard over herself, the friendly foe she 
had admitted into her cage was so prodigiously keen ; 
not to betray her secret she gave herself up to observing 
the secrets of nature; she cheated her pain by seeking a 
meaning in the motions of the spheres, and found God in 
the sublime solitude of the sky. 

When once an infidel acknowledges God, he throws 
himself headlong into Catholicism, which, viewed as a 
system, is perfect. 

That morning Camille had shown the Marquise a face 
still radiant with the light of her research, carried on 
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during a night spent in lamentation. Calyste was always 
before her like a heavenly vision. She regarded this 
beautiful youth, to whom she devoted herself, as her 
guardian angel. Was it not he who was leading her to 
the supernal regions where sufferings have an end under 
the weight of incomprehensible immensity? Still, 
Camille was made uneasy by Béatrix’s triumphant looks. 
One woman does not gain such an advantage over 
another without allowing it to be guessed, while justify- 
ing herself for having taken it. Nothing could be 
stranger than this covert moral struggle between the 
two friends, each hiding a secret from the other, and each 
believing herself to be the creditor for unspoken sacrifices. 

Calyste arrived holding his letter under his glove, 
ready to slip it into Béatrix’s hand. Camille, who had 
not failed tc mark the change in her guest’s manner, 
affected not to look at her, but studied her in a mirror 
just when Calyste made his entrance. That is the 
sunken rock for every woman. ‘The cleverest and the 
most stupid, the most frank and the most astute, are not 
then mistress of their secret; at that moment it 
blazes out to another woman’s eyes. “Too much reserve 
or too much freedom, an open and a beaming glance, or 
a mysterious droop of the eyeilds—everything then 
reveals the feeling above all others difficult to conceal, 
for indifference is so absolutely cold that it can never be 
well acted. Women have the genius of shades of 
manner—they use them too often not to know them all 
—and on these occasions they take in a rival from head 
to foot at a glance ; they see the slightest twitch of a 
foot under a petticoat, the most imperceptible start in 
the figure, and know the meaning of what to a man 
seems to have none. "Two women watching one another 
play one of the finest comedies to be seen. 

*Calyste has committed some folly,’ thought Camille, 
observing in both of them the indefinable look of persons 
who understand each other. 
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There was no formality or affected indifference in the 
Marquise now ; she looked at Calyste as if he belonged to 
her. Calyste explained matters; he reddened like a 
guilty creature, like a happy lover. He had just settled 
everything for their excursion on the morrow. 

‘Then you are really going, my dear?” said Camille. 

© Yes,’ said Béatrix. 

‘How did you know that?’ said Mademoiselle des 
Touches to Calyste. 

‘I have come to ask,’ he replied, at a glance shot 
at him by Madame de Rochefide, who did _ not 
wish her friend to have any suspicion of their corre- 
spondence. 

‘They have already come to an understanding,’ said 
Camille to herself, catching this look by a side-glance 
from the corner of her eye. ‘It is all over; there is 
nothing left to me but to disappear.’ 

And under the pressure of this thought, a deathlike 
change passed over her face that gave Béatrix a chill. 

‘What is the matter, dear ?” said she. 

‘Nothing.—Then, Calyste, will you send on my 
horses and yours so that we may find them ready on the 
other side of le Croisic and ride back through le Bourg 
de Batz. We will breakfast at le Croisic and dine here. 
You will undertake to find boatmen. We will start at 
half-past eight in the morning.—Such fine scenery !’ 
she added to Béatrix. ‘ You will see Cambremer, a man 
who is doing penance on a rock for having murdered his 
son. Oh! you are in a primitive land where men do 
not feel like the common herd. Calyste will tell you 
the story.’ 

She went into her room ; she was stifling. Calyste 
delivered his letter and followed Camille. 

‘Calyste, she loves you, I believe ; but you are hiding 
something ; you have certainly disobeyed my injunc- 
tions.’ 

‘She loves me!” said he, dropping into a chair. 
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Camille looked out at the door. Béatrix had vanished. 
This was strange. A woman does not fly from a 
room where the man is whom she loves and whom she 
is certain to see again, unless she has something better to 
do. Mademoiselle des Touches asked herself, ‘Can she 
have a letter from Calyste?’ But she thought the 
innocent lad incapable of such audacity. 

‘If you have disobeyed me, all is lost by your own 
fault,’ said she gravely. ‘Go and prepare for the joys 
of to-morrow.’ 

She dismissed him with a gesture which Calyste could 
not rebel against. “There are silent sorrows that are 
despotically eloquent. As he went to le Croisic to find 
the boatmen, Calyste had some qualms of fear. Camille’s 
speech bore a stamp of doom that revealed the foresight 
of a mother. 

Four hours later, when he returned, very tired, count- 
ing on dining at les Touches, he was met at the door by 
Camille’s maid, who told him that her mistress and the 
Marquise could not see him this evening. Calyste was 
surprised, and wanted to question the maid, but she shut 
the door and vanished. 

Six o’clock was striking by the clocks of Guérande. 
Calyste went home, asked for some dinner, and then 
played mouche, a prey to gloomy meditations. These 
alternations of joy and grief, the overthrow of his hopes 
following hard upon what seemed the certainty that he 
was loved, crushed the young soul that had been soaring 
heavenward to the sky, and had risen so high that the 
fall must be tremendous. 

‘What ails you, my Calyste?’ his mother whispered 
to him. 

‘Nothing,’ said he, looking at her with eyes whence 
the light of his soul and the flame of love had died 
out. 

It is not hope but despair that gives the measure of 
our ambitions. We give ourselves over in secret to the 
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beautiful poems of hope, while grief shows itself un- 
veiled. 

‘Calyste, you are not at all nice,’ said Charlotte, after 
vainly wasting on him those little provincial teasing ways 
which always degenerate into annoyance. 

‘I am tired,’ he said, rising and bidding the party 
good-night. 

©Calyste is much altered,’ said Mademoiselle de Pen- 
Hoél. 

‘We haven’t fine gowns covered with lace; we don’t 
flourish our sleeves like this; we don’t sit so, or know 
how to look on one side and wriggle our heads,’ said 
Charlotte, imitating and caricaturing the Marquise’s airs 
and attitude and looks. ‘We haven’t a voice with a 
squeak in the head, or a little interesting cough, heugh / 
heugh! like the sigh of a ghost ; we are so unfortunate 
as to have robust health and be fond of our friends with- 
out any nonsense; when we look at them we do not 
seem to be stabbing them with a dart, or examining 
them with a hypocritical glance. We don’t know how 
to droop our heads like a weeping willow, and appear 
quite affable merely by raising it, so! 

Mademoiselle de Pen-Hoél could not help laughing at 
her niece’s performance; but neither the Chevalier nor 
the Baron understood this satire of the country on Paris. 

‘But the Marquise de Rochefide is very handsome,’ 
said the old lady. 

‘My dear,’ said the Baroness to her husband, ‘I happen 
to know that she is going to-morrow to le Croisic; we 


will walk down there. I should very much like to meet, 


her.’ 

While Calyste was racking his brain to divine why 
the door of les Touches should have been closed in his 
face, a scene was taking place between the two friends 
which was to have its effect on the events of the morrow. 
Calyste’s letter had given birth to unknown emotions in 
Madame de Rochefide’s heart. A woman is not often 
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the object of a passion so youthful, so guileless, so sincere 
and absolute as was this boy’s. Béatrix had loved more 
than she had been loved. After being a slave she 
felt an unaccountable longing to be the tyrant in her 
turn. 

In the midst of her joy, as she read and re-read 
Calyste’s letter, a cruel thought pierced her like a stab. 
What had Calyste and Camille been about together since 
Claude Vignon’s departure? If Calyste did not love 
Camille, and Camille knew it, what did they do in those 
long mornings? ‘The memory of her brain insidiously 
compared this remark with all Camille had said. It was 
as though a smiling devil held up before her, as in a 
mirror, the portrait of her heroic friend, with certain 
looks, certain gestures, which finally enlightened Béatrix. 
Far from being Félicité’s equal, she was crushed by her ; 
far from deceiving her, it was she who was deceived ; 
she herself was but a toy that Camille wanted to give 
the child she loved with an extraordinary and never 
vulgar passion. 

‘To a woman like Béatrix this discovery was a thunder- 
bolt. She recalled every detail of the past week. In an 
instant Camille’s part and her own lay before her in their 
fullest development; she saw herself strangely abased. 
In the rush of her jealous hatred she fancied she detected 
in Camille some plot of revenge on Conti. All the 
events of the past two years had perhaps led up to these 
two weeks. Once started on the downward slope of 
suspicions, hypotheses, and anger, Béatrix did not check 
herself ; she walked up and down her rooms, spurred by 
impulses of passion, or, sitting down now and again, tried 
to make a plan; still, until the dinner-hour she remained 
a prey to indecision, and only went down when dinner 
was served without changing her dress. 

On seeing her rival come in, Camille guessed every- 
thing. Béatrix, in morning dress, had a cold look and 
an expression of reserve, which to an observer so keen 
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as Camille betrayed the animosity of embittered feelings. 
Camille immediately left the room and gave the order 
that had so greatly astonished Calyste ; she thought that 
if the guileless lad, with his insane adoration, came into 
the middle of the quarrel he might never see Béatrix 
again, and compromise the future of his passion by some 
foolish bluntness. She meant to fight out this duel of 
dupery without any witness. Béatrix, with no one to 
uphold her, must certainly yield. Camille knew how 
shallow her soul was, and how mean her pride, to which 
she had justly given the name of obstinacy. 

The dinner was gloomy. Both the women had too 
much spirit and good taste to have any explanation before 
the servants, or when they might listen at the doors. 
Camille was gentle and kind; she felt herself so much 
the superior! The Marquise was hard and biting ; 
she knew she was being fooled like a child. ‘There was, 
all through dinner, a warfare of looks, shrugs, half-spoken 
words, to which the servants could have no clue, but 
which gave warning of a terrible storm. When they 
were going upstairs again Camille mischievously offered 
Béatrix her arm; the Marquise affected not to see, and 
rushed forward alone. As soon as coffee was served, 
Mademoiselle des Touches said to her servant, ‘You 
can go,’ and this was the signal for battle. 

‘The romances you act out, my dear, are rather more 
dangerous than those you write,’ said the Marquise. 

‘They have, however, one great merit,’ said Camille, 
taking a cigarette. 

‘What is that?’ asked Béatrix. 

‘They are unpublished, my angel.’ 

‘Will that in which you have plunged me make a 
book ?’ 

‘I have no genius for the task of C&dipus; you have 
the wit and beauty of the sphinx, I know, but do not 
ask me any riddles ; speak out, my dear Béatrix.’ 

‘When in order to make men happy, to amuse them, 
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~~ 
please them, dispel their annoyances, we appeal to the 
devil to help us } 

‘’The men blame us afterwards for our endeavour, and 
believe it to be dictated by a spirit of depravity,’ said 
Camille, taking her cigarette from her lips to interrupt 
her friend. 

‘They forget the love which carried us away, and 
which justified our excesses—for whither may we not be 
carried ?—But they are only playing out their part as 
men, they are ungrateful and unjust,’ said Béatrix. 
‘Women know each other; they know how truly lofty 
and noble their attitude is under all circumstances—nay, 
I may say how virtuous. 

‘Still, Camille, I have begun to perceive the truth of 
certain remarks I have heard you complain of. Yes, my 
dear, there is something of the man in you; you behave 
like men; nothing checks you; and if you have not all 
their merits, your mind conducts itself like theirs, and 
you share their contempt for us women. I have no 
reason to be pleased with you, my dear, and I am too 
frank to conceal the fact. Nobody, perhaps, will ever 
inflict so deep a wound on my heart as that I am now 
suffering from. ‘Though you are not always a woman 
in love matters, you become one again in revenge. Only 
a woman of genius could have discovered the tenderest 
spot in our delicate sentiments—I am speaking of Calyste, 
and of the trickery, my dear, for that is the right word, 
that you have employed against me. How low you 
have fallen, you, Camille Maupin; and to what end?’ 

‘Still and still more the sphinx,’ said Camille, smiling. 

‘You wanted to make me throw myself at Calyste’s 
head; I am still too young for such doings. To me 
love is love, with its intolerable jealousy and despotic 
demands. Iam not a writer; it is not possible to me to 
find ideas in feelings 

‘You think yourself capable of loving foolishly?’ 
Camille asked her. ‘Be quite easy, you still have all 
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your wits about you. You malign yourself, my dear ; 
you are cold enough for your head always to remain 
supreme judge of the achievements of your heart.’ 

This epigram brought the colour to the Marquise’s 
face ; she shot a look full of hatred, an envenomed look, 
at Camille; and at once, without stopping to choose 
them, let fly all the sharpest arrows in her quiver. 
Camille, smoking her cigarettes, listened calmly to this 
furious attack, bristling with such virulent abuse that it 
is impossible to record it. Béatrix, provoked by her 
adversary’s imperturbable manner, fell back on odious 
personalities and Mademoiselle des Touches’ age. 

‘Is that all?’ asked Camille, blowing a cloud of 
smoke. ‘Are you in love with Calyste ?’ 

Certainly not.’ 

©So much the better,’ replied Camille. ‘Iam, and far 
too much for my happiness. He has, no doubt, a fancy 
for you. You are the loveliest blonde in the world, and 
I am as brown as a mole; you are slim and slender, my 
figure is too dignified. In short, you are young ; that 
is the great fact, and you have not spared me. You 
have made an abuse of your advantages over me as a 
woman, neither more nor less than as a comic paper 
makes an abuse of humour. I have done all in my 
power to prevent what is now inevitable,’ and she raised 
her eyes to the ceiling. ‘However little I may seem to 
be a woman, I still have enough of the woman in me 
for a rival to need my help in order to triumph over 
me!’ ‘This cruel speech, uttered with an air of perfect 
innocence, went to the Marquise’s heart. ‘ You must 
think me a very idiotic person if you believe all that 
Calyste tries to make you believe about me. I am 
neither lofty nor mean; I am a woman, and very much 
a woman, ‘Throw off your airs and give me your hand,’ 
said Camille, taking possession of Béatrix’s hand. ‘You 
do not love Calyste, that is the truth—is it not? ‘Then 
do not get in a rage! Be stern with him to-morrow, 
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cold and hard, and he will end by submitting after the 
scolding I shall give him, for I have not exhausted the 
resources of our arsenal, and, after all, pleasure always gets 
the better of desire. 

‘But Calyste is a Breton. If he persists in paying 
you his addresses, tell me honestly, and you can go at 
once to a little country-house of mine at six leagues 
from Paris, where you will find every comfort, and 
where Conti can join you. If Calyste slanders me! 
Why, good heavens! The purest love lies six times a 
day; its illusions prove its strength.’ 

There was a proud coldness in Camille’s expression 
that made the Marquise uneasy and afraid. She did not 
know what answer to make. 

Camille struck the final blow. 

‘I am more trusting and less bitter than you,’ she 
went on. ‘Ido not imagine that you intended to hide 
under recrimination an attack which would imperil my 
life; you know me; I should not survive the loss of 
Calyste, and I must lose him sooner or later. But, 
indeed, Calyste loves me, and I know it.’ 

‘Here is his answer to a letter from me in which I 
wrote only of you,’ said Béatrix, holding out Calyste’s 
letter. 

Camille took it and read it. As she read her eyes 
filled with tears; she wept, as all women weep in acute 
suffering. 

‘Good God!’ said she. ‘He loves her. Then I 
must die without ever having been understood or loved!’ 

She sat for some minutes with her head resting on her 
friend’s shoulder ; her pain was genuine; she felt in her 
own soul the same terrible blow that Madame du Guénic 
had received on reading this letter. 

‘Do you love him?’ said she, sitting up and looking 
at Béatrix. ‘Do you feel for him that infinite devotion 
which triumphs over all suffering, and survives scorn, 
betrayal, even the certainty of never being loved again? 
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Do you love him for himself, for the very joy of 
loving ?’ 

‘My dearest friend!’ said the Marquise, much moved. 
‘Well, be content, I will leave to-morrow.’ 

‘Do not go away; he loves you, I see it! And I 
love him so well that I should be in despair if I saw him 
miserable and unhappy. I had dreamed of many things 
for him; but if he loves you, that is all at an end.’ 

‘Yes, Camille, I love him,’ said the Marquise with 
delightful simplicity, but colouring. 

‘You love him, and you can resist him!’ cried 
Camille. ‘No, you do not love him!’ 

‘I do not know what new virtues he has aroused in 
me, but he has certainly made me ashamed of myself, 
said Béatrix. ‘I could wish to be virtuous and free, so as 
to have something else to sacrifice to him besides the rem- 
nants of a heart and disgraceful bonds. I will not accept 
an incomplete destiny either for him or for myself.’ 

‘Cold brain ! it can love and calculate !’ cried Camille, 
with a sort of horror. 

‘Whatever you please, but I will not blight his life or be 
a stone round his neck, an everlasting regret. As I can- 
not be his wife, I will not be his mistress. He has—you 
will not laugh at me? No?—Well, then, his beautiful 
love has purified me.’ 

Camille gave Béatrix a look—the wildest, fiercest 
look that ever a jealous woman flung at her rival. 

‘On that ground,’ said she, ‘I fancied I stood alone. 
Béatrix, that speech has parted us for ever; we are no 
longer friends. We are at the beginning of a hideous 
pas, Now, I tell you plainly, you must succumb 
or fly.’ 

Feélicité rushed away into her own room after showing 
to Béatrix, who was amazed, a face like an infuriated 
lioness. 

‘Are you coming to le Croisic to-morrow?’ said 
Camille, lifting the curtain, 
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‘Certainly,’ said the Marquise loftily ; ‘I will not fly— 
nor will I succumb.’ 

‘I play with my hand on the table,’ retorted Camille ; 
T shall write to Conti.’ 

Béatrix turned as white as her gauze scarf. 

‘For each of us life is at stake,’ replied Béatrix, who 
did not know what to decide on. 

The violent passions to which this scene had given 
rise between the two women subsided during the night. 
They both reasoned with themselves, and came back to 
a reliance on the perfidious temporising which fascinates 
most women—an excellent system between them and 
men, but a bad one between woman and woman. It 
was in the midst of this last storm that Mademoiselle 
des ‘Touches heard the great voice which dominates even 
the bravest. Beéatrix listened to the counsels of worldly 
wisdom; she feared the contempt of society. So Felicité’s 
last master-stroke, weighted with the accents of intense 
jealousy, was perfectly successful. Calyste’s blunder was 
remedied, but any fresh mistake might ruin his hopes 
for ever. 


The month of August was drawing to a close, the sky 
was magnificently clear. On the horizon the ocean, 
like a southern sea, had a hue as of molten silver, and 
fluttered to the strand in sparkling ripples. A sort of 
glistening vapour, produced by the sun’s rays falling 
directly on the sand, made an atmosphere at least equal 
to that of the tropics. “The salt blossomed into little 
white stars on the surface of the salt-pans. The laborious 
marshmen, dressed in white on purpose to defy the heat 
of the sun, were at their post by daybreak armed with 
their long rakes, some leaning against the mud-walis 
dividing the plots, and watching this process of natural 
chemistry, familiar to them from their infancy ; others 
playing with their little ones and wives. “Those green 
dragons called excise-men smoked their pipes in peace. 
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‘There was something Oriental in the picture, and certainly 
a Parisian, suddenly dropped there, would not have 
believed that he was in France. 

The Baron and Baroness, who had made a pretext of 
their wish to see how the salt-raking was going on, 
were on the jetty, admiring the silent scene, where no 
sound was to be heard but the sea moaning with regular 
rhythm, where boats cut through the water, and the 
green belt of cultivated land was all the more lovely in 
its effect because it is so uncommon on the desert shores 
of the ocean. 

‘Well, my friends, I shall have seen the marshes ot 
_ Guérande once more before I die,’ said the Baron to the 
marshmen, who stood in groups at the fringe of the 
marsh to greet him. 

© As if the du Guénics died !’ said one of the men. 

At this moment the little party from les Touches 
came down the narrow road. The Marquise led the 
way alone, Calyste and Camille followed arm in arm. 
About twenty yards behind them came Gasselin. 

‘There are my father and mother,’ said Calyste to 
Camille. 

The Marquise stopped. Madame du Guénic felt the 
most vehement repulsion at the sight of Béatrix, though 
she was dressed to advantage, in a broad-brimmed Leg- 
horn hat trimmed with blue cornflowers, her hair waved 
beneath it; a dress of grey linen stuff, and a blue sash 
with long ends; in short, the garb of a princess disguised 
as a shepherdess. 

‘She has no heart !” said Fanny to herself. 


‘ Mademoiselle,” said Calyste to Camille, ‘here are 


Madame du Guénic and my father.’ 

Then he added to his parents— 

*‘ Mademoiselle des Touches and Madame la Marquise 
de Rochefide, née de Casteran—my father.’ 

The Baron bowed to Mademoiselle des Touches, who 
bowed with an air of humble gratitude to the Baroness. 
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‘She,’ thought Fanny, ‘really loves my boy; she 


___-scems to be thanking me for having brought him into 


— 


the world.’ 

* You, like me, are come to see if the yield is good ; 
but you have more reasons than I for curiosity, Made- 
moiselle,’ said the Baron to Camille, ‘for you have 
property here.’ 

© Mademoiselle is the richest owner of them all,’ said 
one of the marshmen; ‘and God preserve her, for she 
is a very good lady !’” 

The two parties bowed and went their way. 

‘You would never suppose Mademoiselle des Touches 
to be more than thirty,’ said the good man to his wife. 
‘She is very handsome. And Calyste prefers that 
jade of a Parisian Marquise to that good daughter of 
Brittany ?’ 

‘ Alas, yes!’ said the Baroness. 

A boat was lying at the end of the jetty; they got in, 
but not in high spirits. Béatrix was cold and dignified. 
Camille had scolded Calyste for his disobedience, and 
explained to him the position of his love affair. Calyste, 
sunk in gloomy despair, cast eyes at Béatrix, in which 
love and hatred struggled for the upper hand. 

Not a word was spoken during the short passage from 
the jetty of Guérande to the extreme point of the 
harbour of le Croisic, the spot where the salt is shipped, 
being brought down to the shore by women in large 
earthen pans, which they carry on their heads, holding 
them in such a way as to look like caryatides. ‘These 
women are barefoot, and wear a very short skirt. Many 
of them leave the kerchief that covers their shoulders to 
fly loose, and several wear only a shift, and are the 
proudest, for the less clothes they wear the more they 
display their modest beauties. 

The little Danish bark was taking in her cargo. 
Thus the landing of these two beautiful ladies excited 
the curiosity of the salt-carriers; and partly to escape 
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them, as well as to do Calyste a service, Camille hurried 
on towards the rocks, leaving him with Béatrix. Gasselin 
lingered at least two hundred yards behind his master. 

On the seaward side the peninsula of le Croisic is 
fringed with granite rocks so singularly grotesque in form 
that they can only be appreciated by travellers who are 
able from experience to make comparisons between the 
different grand spectacles of wild nature. The rocks of 
le Croisic have, perhaps, the same superiority over other 
similar scenes that the road to the Grande Chartreuse is 
admitted to have over other narrow gorges. Neither 
the Corsican shore, where the granite forms very remark- 
able reefs, nor that of Sardinia, where nature has revelled 
in grand and terrible effects, nor the basaltic formations 
of northern seas, have quite so distinctive a character. 
Fancy seems to have disported itself there in endless 
arabesques, where the most grotesque shapes mingle or 
stand forth. Every form may be seen there. Imagina- 
tion may, perhaps, be weary of this vast collection of 
monsters, among which, in furious weather, the sea 
rushes in, and has at last polished down all the rough 
edges. 

Under a natural vault, arched with a boldness only 
faintly imitated by Brunelleschi—for the greatest efforts 
of art are but a timid counterpart of some work of 
nature—you will find a basin polished like a marble bath, 
and strewn with smooth, fine white sand, in which you 
may bathe in safety in four feet of tepid water. As you 
walk on you admire the cool little creeks, under shelter 
of porticoes rough-hewn but stately, like those of the 
Pitti palace—another imitation of the freaks of nature} 
The variety is infinite; nothing is lacking that the 
most extravagant fancy could invent or wish for. 

There is even a large shrub of box,! a thing so rare on 
the shore of the Atlantic that perhaps this is the only 
specimen. ‘This box-shrub, the greatest curiosity in le 
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Croisic, where trees cannot grow, is at about a league 
from the port, on the utmost headland of the coast. On 
one of the promontories formed by the granite, rising 
so high above the sea that the waves cannot reach it 
even in the wildest storms, and facing the south, the 
floods have worn a hollow shelf about four feet deep. In 
this cleft, chance, or perhaps man, has deposited soil 
enough to enable a box, sown by some bird, to grow 
thick and closely shorn. The gnarled roots would 
indicate an age of at least three hundred years. Below 
it the rock falls sheer. 

Some shock, of which the traces are stamped in 
indelible characters on this coast, has swept off the 
fragments of granite I know not whither. The sea 
comes, without breaking over any shoals, to the bottom 
of this cliff, where the water is more than five hundred 
feet deep. On either hand some reefs, just beneath the 
surface, form a sort of large cirque, traceable by the 
foaming breakers. It needs some courage and resolution 
to climb to the top of this little Gibraltar; its cap is 
almost spherical, and a gust of wind might carry the 
‘inquirer into the sea, or, which would be worse, on to 
the rocks below. ‘This giant sentinel is like the lantern 
towers of old chateaux, whence miles of country could 
be scanned and attacks guarded against ; from its height 
are seen the steeple and the thrifty fields of le Croisic, 
the sandhills that threaten to encroach on the arable land, 
and which have invaded the neighbourhood of le Bourg 
de Batz. Some old men declare that there was, long 
ago, a castle on this spot. “The sardine fishers have a 
name for this headland, which can be seen from afar at 
sea; but I must be forgiven for having forgotten that 
Breton name, as hard to pronounce as it is to remember. 

Calyste led Béatrix towards this height, whence the 
view is superb, and where the forms of the granite 
surpass all the surprises they can have caused along the 
sandy margin of the shore. 
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It is vain to explain why Camille had hurried on in 
front; like a wounded animal, she longed for solitude ; 
she lost herself in the grottoes, reappeared on the boulders, 
chased the crabs out of their holes, or discovered them in 
the very act of their eccentric behaviour. Not to beincon- 
venienced by her women’s skirts, she had put on Turkish 
trousers with embroidered frills, a short blouse, and a 
felt hat ; and, by way of a traveller’s staff, she carried a 
riding-whip, for she was always vain of her strength and 
agility. ‘Thus attired, she was a hundred times hand- 
somer than Béatrix ; she had tied a little red China silk 
shawl across her bosom and knotted behind, as we wrap 
a child. For some little time Béatrix and Calyste saw 
her flitting over rocks and rifts like a will-o’-the-wisp, 
trying to stultify grief by facing perils. 

She was the first to arrive at the box cliff, and sat 
down in the shade of one of the clefts, lost in medita- 
tion. What could such a woman as she do in old age, 
after drinking the cup of fame which all great talents, 
too greedy to sip the dull driblets of vanity, drain at one 
draught? She has since confessed that then and there, 
one of the coincidences suggested by a mere trifle, by 
one of the accidents which count for nothing with 
ordinary people, though they open a gulf of meditation 
to a great soul, brought her to a decision as to the 
strange deed, which was afterwards the close of her social 
career. She drew out of her pocket a little box in which 
she had brought, in case of thirst, some strawberry 
pastilles ; she ate several; but as she sucked them, she 
could not help reflecting that the strawberries, which 
were no more, yet.lived by their qualities. Hence she 
concluded that it might be the same with us. ‘The sea 
offered her an image of the infinite. No great mind can 
get away from the infinite, granting the immortality of 
the soul, without being brought to infer some religious 
future. his idea still haunted her when she smelt at 
her scent-bottle of Eau de Portugal. 
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Her manceuvres for handing Béatrix over to Calyste 
then struck her as very sordid; she felt the woman 
die in her, and she emerged the noble angelic being 
hitherto veiled in the flesh. Her vast intellect, her 
learning, her acquirements, her spurious loves had 
brought her face to face with what? Who could have 
foretold it? With the yearning mother, the consoler of 
the sorrowing—the Roman Church, so mild towards 
repentance, so poetical to poets, so artless with children, 
so deep and mysterious to wild and anxious spirits, that 
they can for ever plunge deeper into it and still satisfy 
their inextinguishable curiosity, which is constantly 
excited. 

She glanced back at the devious ways to which she 
had been led by Calyste, comparing them to the tortuous 
paths among these rocks. Calyste was still in her eyes 
the lovely messenger from heaven, a divine leader. She 
smothered earthly in sacred love. 

After walking on for some time in silence, Calyste, at 
an exclamation from Béatrix at the beauty of the ocean, 
very different from the Mediterranean, could not resist 
drawing a comparison between that sea and his love, in 
its purity and extent, its agitations, its depth, its eternity. 

“It has a rock for its shore,’ said Béatrix with a laugh. 

‘When you speak to me in that tone,’ replied he with 
a heavenly flash, ‘I see you and hear you, and I can find 
an angel’s patience; but when I am alone, you would 
pity me if you could see me. My mother cries over 
my grief.’ 

‘Listen, Calyste, this must come to an end,’ said 
the Marquise, stepping down on to the sandy path. 
‘Perhaps we are now in the one propitious spot for the 
utterance of such things, for never in my life have I 
seen one where nature was more in harmony with my 
thoughts. I have seen Italy, where everything speaks of 
love ; I have seen Switzerland, where all is fresh and 
expressive of true happiness, laborious happiness, where 
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the verdure, the calm waters, the most placid outlines 
are overpowered by the snow-crowned Alps; but I have 
seen nothing which more truly paints the scorching 
barrenness of my life than this little plain, withered by 
sea-gales, corroded by salt mists, where melancholy till- 
age struggles in the face of the immense ocean and 
under the hedgerows of Brittany, whence rise the towers 
of your Guérande. 

‘Well, Calyste, that is Béatrix. Do not attach your- 
self to that. I love you, but I will never be yours, for I 
am conscious of my inward desolation. Ah! you 
can never know how cruel I am to myself when I tell 
you this. No, you shall never see your idol—if I am 
your idol—stoop ; it shall not fall from the height where 
you have set it. I have now a horror of a passion which 
the world and religion alike reprobate; I will be humbled 
no more, nor will I steal happiness. I shall remain where 
I am; I shall be the sandy, unfertile desert, without 
verdure or flowers, which lies before you.’ 

‘ And if you should be deserted ?’ said Calyste. 

‘Then I should go and beg for mercy. I would 
humble myself before the man I have sinned against, 
but I would never run the risk of rushing into happiness 
which I know would end.’ 

‘End?’ cried Calyste. 

‘End, repeated the Marquise, interrupting the 
rhapsody into which her lover was plunging, by a tone 
which reduced him to silence. 

This contradiction gave rise in the youth’s soul to one 
of those wordless rages which are known only to those 
who have loved without hope. He and Béatrix walked 
on for about three hundred yards in utter silence, looking 
neither at the sea, nor the rocks, nor the fields of le 
Croisic. 

‘I should make you so happy !’ said Calyste. 

‘All men begin by promising us happiness, and they 
bequeath to us shame, desertion, disgust. I have nothing 
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of which to accuse the man to whom I ought to be 
faithful; he made me no promises; I went to him. 
But the only way to make my fault less is to make it 
eternal.’ 

‘Say at once, Madame, that you do not love me! I 
who love you, know by myself that love does not argue, 
it sees nothing but itself, there is no sacrifice I could not 
make for it. Command me, and I will attempt the 
impossible. ‘The man who, of old, scorned his mistress 
for having thrown her glove to the lions and command- 
ing him to rescue it, did not love! He misprized your 
right to test us, to make sure of our love, and never 
to lay down your arms but to superhuman magna- 
nimity. To you I would sacrifice my family, my name, 
my future life.’ 

‘What an insult lies in that word sacrifice!’ replied 
she in a reproachful tone, which made Calyste feel all the 
folly of his expression. 

Only women who love wholly, or utter coquettes, 
can take a word as a fulcrum, and spring to prodigious 
heights; wit and feeling act on the same lines; but 
the woman who loves is grieved, the coquette is con- 
temptuous. 

‘You are right,’ said Calyste, dropping two tears, ‘ the 
word can only be applied to the achievement you demand 
of me.’ 

‘Be silent,’ said Béatrix, startled by a reply in which 
for the first time Calyste really expressed his love, ‘I 
have done wrong enough.—Do not tempt me.’ 

They had just reached the base of the Box-cliff. 
Calyste felt intoxicating joys in helping the Marquise to 
climb the rock ; she was bent on mounting to the very 
top. The poor boy thought it the height of rapture to 
support her by the waist, to feel her slightly tremulous : 
she needed him! ‘The unhoped-for joy turned his brain, 
he saw nothing, he put his arm round her body. 

‘Well!’ said she with an imperious look, 
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‘You will never be mine?’ he asked in a voice choked 
by a storm in his blood. 

‘Never, my dear,’ said she. ‘To you I can only be 
Béatrix—a dream. And is not a dream sweet? We 
shall know no bitterness, no regrets, no repentance.’ 

‘ And you will return to Conti?’ 

© There is no help for it.’ 

‘Then you shall never more be any man’s,’ cried 
Calyste, flinging her from him with mad violence. 

He listened for her fall before throwing himself after 
her, but he only heard a dull noise, the harsh rending of 
stuff, and the heavy sound of a body falling on earth. 
Instead of tumbling head foremost, Béatrix had turned 
over ; she had fallen into the box-tree; but she would 
have rolled to the bottom of the sea nevertheless if her 
gown had not caught on a corner, and, by tearing, 
checked the force of her fall on the bush. 

Mademoiselle des Touches, who had witnessed the 
scene, could not call out, for she was aghast, and could 
only signal to Gasselin to hasten up. Calyste leaned over, 
prompted by a fierce sort of curiosity ; he saw Béatrix as 
she lay, and shuddered. She seemed to be praying ; she 
thought she must die, she felt the box-tree giving way. 
With the sudden presence of mind inspired by love, and 
the supernatural agility of youth in the face of danger, he 
let himself down the nine feet of rock by his hands, 
clinging to the rough edges, to the little shelf, where he was 
in time to rescue the Marquise by taking her in his arms, 
at the risk of their both falling into the sea. When he 
caught Béatrix she became unconscious ; but he could 
dream that she was his, wholly his, in this aerial bed 
where they might have to remain a long time, and his 
first feeling was an impulse of gladness. 

‘Open your eyes, forgive me!’ said Calyste. ‘Or 
we die together.’ 

‘Die?’ said she, opening her eyes, and unsealing her 
pale lips. 
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Calyste received the word with a kiss, and then was 
aware of a spasmodic thrill in the Marquise, which was 
ecstasy to him. At that instant Gasselin’s nailed shoes 
were audible above them. Camille followed the Breton, 
and they were anxiously considering the means of saving 
the lovers. 

‘There is but one way, Mademoiselle,’ said Gasselin. 
‘I will let myself down; they will climb up on my 
shoulders, and you will give them your hand.’ 

‘And you?’ said Camille. 

The man seemed astonished at being held of any 
account when his young master was in danger. 

‘It will be better to fetch a ladder from le Croisic,’ 
said Camille. 

‘She is a knowing one, she is!’ said Gasselin to him- 
self, as he went off, Béatrix, in a feeble voice, begged 
to be laid on the ground; she felt faint. Calyste laid 
her down on the cool earth between the rock and the 
box-tree. 

‘I saw you, Calyste,’ said Camille. ‘ Whether Béatrix 
dies or is saved, this must never be anything but an 
accident.’ 

‘She will hate me!’ he cried, his eyes full of tears. 

©She will worship you,’ replied Camille. ‘This is an 
end to our excursion; she must be carried to les 
Touches.—W hat would have become of you if she had 
been killed ?’ she said. 

‘I should have followed her.’ 

‘And your mother ?—and,’ she softly added after a 
pause, ‘and me ?’ 

Calyste stood pale, motionless, and silent, his back 
against the granite. Gasselin very soon returned from 
one of the little farms that lie scattered among the fields, 
running with a ladder he had borrowed. Beéatrix had 
somewhat recovered her strength. When Gasselin had 
fixed the ladder, the Marquise, helped by Gasselin, who 
begged Calyste to put Camille’s red shawl round Beatrix 
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under her arms, and to give him up the ends, climbed up 
to the little plateau, where Gasselin took her in his arms 
like a child, and carried her down to the shore. 

‘Death I would not say nay to—but pain !’ said she 
in a weak voice to Mademoiselle des ‘Touches. 

The faintness and shock from which Béatrix was 
suffering made it necessary that she should be carried 
as far as the farm whence Gasselin had borrowed the 
ladder. Calyste, Gasselin, and Camille took off such 
garments as they could dispense with, and made a sort 
of mattress on the ladder, on which they laid Beatrix, 
carrying it like a litter. “The farm-people offered their 
bed. Gasselin hurried off to the spot where the horses 
were waiting for them, took one, and fetched a surgeon 
from le Croisic, after ordering the boatmen to come up 
the creek that lay nearest to the farm. Calyste, sitting 
on a low stool, answered Camille’s remarks with nods 
and rare monosyllables, and Mademoiselle des Touches 
was equally uneasy as to Béatrix’s condition and Calyste’s. 

After being bled, the patient felt better; she could 
speak ; she consented to go in the boat; and at about 
five in the afternoon they crossed to Guérande, where 
the town doctor was waiting for her. The news of the 
accident had spread in this deserted and almost unin- 
habited land with amazing rapidity. 


Calyste spent the night at les Touches at the foot of 
Béatrix’s bed with Camille. The doctor promised that 
by next morning the Marquise would suffer from nothing 
worse than stiffness. “Through Calyste’s despair a great 
happiness beamed. He was at the foot of Béatrix’s bed 
watching her asleep or waking ; he could study her pale 
face, her lightest movements. Camille smiled bitterly as 
she recognised in the lad all the symptoms of a passion 
such as tinges the soul and mind of a man by becoming 
a part of his life at a time when no thought, no cares 
counteract this torturing mental process. 
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Calyste would never discern the real woman in 
Béatrix. How guilelessly did the young Breton allow 
her to read his most secret soul !—Why, he fancied she 
was his, merely because he found himself here, in her 
room, admiring her in the disorder of the bed. He 
watched Béatrix in her slightest movement with 
rapturous attention; his face expressed such sweet 
curiosity, his ecstasy was so artlessly betrayed, that there 
was a moment when the two women looked at each 
other with a smile. As Calyste read in the invalid’s fine 
sea-green eyes a mixed expression of confusion, love, and 
amusement, he blushed and looked away. 

‘Did I not say to you, Calyste, that you men 
promised us happiness and ended by throwing us over a » 
precipice ?” 

As he heard this little jest, spoken in a charming tone 
of voice, which betrayed some change in Béatrix’s heart, 
Calyste knelt down, took one of her moist hands, which 
she allowed him to hold, and kissed it very submissively. 

‘You have every right to reject my love for ever,’ said 
he, ‘and I have no right ever to say a single word to you 
again.’ 

‘Ah!’ cried Camille, as she saw the expression of her 
friend’s face, and compared it with that she had seen after 
every effort of diplomacy; ‘love unaided will always have 
more wit than all the world beside.—T ake your draught, 
my dear, and go to sleep.’ 

This evening spent by Calyste with Mademoiselle des 
Touches, who read books on mystical theology, while 
Calyste read Indiana—the first work of Camille’s famous 
rival, in which he found the captivating picture of a 
young man who loved with idolatry and devotion, with 
mysterious rapture, and for his whole life—a book of 
fatal teaching for him !—this evening left an ineffaceable 
mark on the heart of the unhappy youth, for Félicité at 
last convinced him that any woman who was not a 
monster could only be happy and flattered in every 
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vanity, by knowing herself to be the object of a 
crime. 

©You would never, never, have thrown me into the 
sea!’ said poor Camille, wiping away a tear. 

Towards morning Calyste, quite worn out, fell asleep 
in his chair. It was now the Marquise’s turn to look at 
the pretty boy, pale with agitation and his first love- 
watch ; she heard him murmuring words in his sleep. 

© He loves in his very dreams!’ said she to Camille. 

‘We must send him home to bed,’ said Feélicité, 
awaking him. 

No one was alarmed at the du Guénics’ ; Mademoiselle 
des Touches had written a few words to the Baroness. 

Calyste dined at les Touches next day. He found 
Béatrix up, pale, languid, and tired. But there was 
no hardness now in her speech or looks. After that 
evening, which Camille filled with music, seating herself 
at the piano to allow Calyste to hold and press Béatrix’s 
hands while they could say nothing to each other, there 
was never a storm at les Touches. Félicité completely 
effaced herself. 

Women like Madame de Rochefide, cold, fragile, 
hard, and thin—such women, whose throat shows a form 
of collar-bone suggestive of the feline race—have souls 
as pale and colourless as their pale grey or green eyes ; 
to melt them, to vitrify these flints, a thunderbolt is 
needed. To Béatrix this thunderbolt had fallen in 
Calyste’s rage of love and attempt on her life; it was 
such a flame as nothing can resist, changing the most 
stubborn nature. Beéatrix felt herself softened ; pure and 
true love flooded her soul with its soothing lapping glow. 
She floated in a mild and tender atmosphere of feeling 
hitherto unknown, in which she felt ennobled, elevated ; 
she had entered into the heaven where, in all ages, 
woman has dwelt, in Brittany. She enjoyed the 
respectful worship of this boy, whose happiness cost her 
so little; for a smile, a look, a word was enough for 
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Calyste. Such value set by feeling on such trifles 
touched her extremely. To this angelic soul, the glove 
she had worn could be more than her whole body was 
to the man who ought to have adored her. What a 
contrast ! 

What woman could have resisted this persistent 
idolatry? She was sure of being understood and obeyed. 
If she had bid Calyste to risk his life for her smallest 
whim, he would not even have paused to think. And 
Béatrix acquired an indescribable air of imposing dignity ; 
she looked at love on its loftiest side, and sought in it a 
footing, as it were, which would enable her to remain, in 
Calyste’s eyes, the supreme woman ; she wished her power 
over him to be eternal. She coquetted all the more 
persistently because she felt herself weak. 

For a whole week she played the invalid with engaging 
hypocrisy. How many times did she walk round and 
round the green lawn that spread on the garden side of 
the house, leaning on Calyste’s arm, and reviving in 
Camille the torments she had caused her during the first 
week of her visit. 

‘Well, my dear, you are taking him the Grand Tour!’ 
said Mademoiselle des Touches to the Marquise. 

One evening, before the excursion to le Croisic, the 
two women had been discussing love, and laughing over 
the various ways in which men made their declarations, 
confessing that the most skilful, and, of course, therefore 
the least devoted, did not waste time in wandering 
through the mazes of sentimentality, and were right ; so 
that those who loved best were, at a certain stage, the 
worst used. 

‘They set to work as la Fontaine did to get into the 
Academy,’ said Camille. 

Her remark now recalled this conversation to Béatrix’s 
memory while reproving her Machiavelian conduct. 
Madame de Rochefide had absolute power over Calyste, 
and could keep him within the bounds she chose, 
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reminding him by a look or a gesture of his horrible 
violence by the seashore. Then the poor martyr’s eyes 
would fill with tears; he was silent, swallowing down 
his arguments, his hopes, his griefs, with a heroism that 
would havé touched any other woman. 

Her infernal coquetting brought him to such despera- 
tion that he came one day to throw himself into Camille’s 
arms and ask her advice. Béatrix, armed with Calyste’s 
letter, had picked out the passage in which he said that 
loving was the chief happiness, that being loved was 
second to it, and she had made use of this axiom to sup- 
press his passion to such a degree of respectful idolatry as 
she chose to permit. She revelled in having her spirit 
soothed by the sweet concert of praise and adoration 
which nature suggests to youth; and there is so much 
art too, though unconscious, so much innocent seductive- 
ness in their cries, their prayers, their exclamations, their 
appeals to themselves, in their readiness to mortgage the 
future, that Béatrix took care not to answer him. She 
had told him she doubted! Happiness was not yet in 
question, only the permission to love that the lad was 
constantly asking for, persistently bent on taking the 
citadel from the strongest side—that of the mind and 
heart. 

‘The woman who is bravest in word is often weak in 
action. After seeing what progress he had made by his 
attempt to push Béatrix into the sea, it is strange that 
Calyste should not have continued the pursuit of happi- 
ness through violence ; but love in these young lads is 
so ecstatic and religious that it insists on absolute convic- 
tion. Hence its sublimity. 

However, one day Calyste, driven to bay by desire, 
complained vehemently to Camille of Madame de 
Rochefide’s conduct. 

‘I wanted to cure you by enabling you to know her 
from the first,’ replied Mademoiselle des Touches, ‘but 
you spoilt all by your impetuosity. Ten days since 
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you were her master ; now you are her slave, my poor 
boy. So you would never be strong enough to carry 
out my orders.’ 

‘What must I do?’ 

‘Quarrel with her on the ground of her cruelty. A 
woman is always carried away by talk ; make her treat 
you badly, and do not return to les Touches till she 
sends for you.’ 

There is a moment in every severe disease when the 
patient accepts the most painful remedies, and submits 
to the most horrible operations. Calyste was at this 
crisis. He took Camille’s advice; he stayed at home 
for two days ; but on the third he was tapping at Béatrix’s 
door and telling her that he and Camille were waiting 
breakfast for her. 

‘Another chance lost!’ said Camille, seeing him 
sneak back so tamely. 

During those two days Béatrix had stopped frequently 
at the window whence the Guérande road could be seen. 
When Camille found her there she said that she was 
studying the effect of the gorse by the roadside, its 
golden bloom blazing under the September sun. Thus 
Camille had read her friend’s secret ; she had only to say 
the word for Calyste to be happy. But she did not 
speak it; she was still too much a woman to urge him 
to the deed so dreaded by young hearts, who seem aware 
of all that their ideal must lose by it. 

Béatrix kept Camille and Calyste waiting some little 
time ; if he had been any other man, the delay would 
have seemed significant, for the Marquise’s dress suggested 
her wish to fascinate Calyste and prevent his absenting 
himself again. After breakfast she went to walk in the 
garden, and enchanted him with joy, as she enchanted 
him with love, by expressing her wish to go with him 
again to see the spot where she had so nearly perished. 

‘ Let us go alone,’ said Calyste in a broken voice. 

‘If I refused,’ said she, ‘I might give you reason to 
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think that you were dangerous. Alas! as I have told 
you a thousand times, I belong to another, and must 
forever be his alone. I chose him, knowing nothing of 
love. The fault was twofold, and the punishment 
double.’ 

When she spoke thus, her eyes moist with the rare 
tears such women can shed, Calyste felt a sort of pity 
that cooled his furious ardour; he worshipped her then 
as a Madonna. We must not expect that different 
natures should resemble each other in the expression of 
their feelings, any more than we look for the same fruits 
from different trees. Béatrix at this moment was torn 
in her mind ; she hesitated between herself and Calyste ; 
between the world, where she hoped some day to be 
seen again, and perfect happiness; between ruining her- 
self finally by a second unpardonable passion and social 
forgiveness. She was beginning to listen without even 
affected annoyance to the language of blind love; she 
allowed herself to be soothed by the gentle hands of pity. 
Already, many times, she had been moved to tears by 
hearing Calyste promising her love enough to make up 
for all she could lose in the eyes of the world, and pitying 
her for being bound to such an evil genius, to a man as 
false as Conti. More than once she had not silenced 
Calyste when she had told him of the misery and suffer- 
ings that overwhelmed her in Italy when she found that 
she did not reign alone in Conti’s heart. Camille had 
given Calyste more than one lecture on this subject, and 
Calyste had profited by them. 

‘I,’ said he, ‘love you wholly ; you will find in me 
none of the triumphs of art, nor the pleasures derived , 
from seeing a crowd bewildered by the wonders of talent; 
my only talent is for loving you, my only joys will be in 
yours ; no woman’s admiration will seem to me worthy 
of consideration; you need fear no odious rivals. You 
are misprized ; and wherever you are accepted I desire 
also to be accepted every day,’ 
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She listened to his words with a drooping head, allowing 
him to kiss her hands, and confessing to herself silently 
but very readily that she was perhaps a misunderstood 
angel. 

‘I am too much humiliated,’ she replied; ‘my past 
deprives me of all security for the future.’ 


It was a great day for Calyste when, on reaching les 
Touches at seven in the morning, he saw from between 
two gorse bushes Béatrix at a window, wearing the same 
straw hat that she had worn on the day of their excur- 
sion. He felt quite dazzled. These small details of 
passion make the world wider. 

Only Frenchwomen, perhaps, have the secret of these 
theatrical touches ; they owe them to their graceful wit, 
of which they infuse just so much into feeling as it can 
bear without losing its force. 

Ah ! how lightly she leaned on Calyste’s arm. They 
went out together by the garden gate leading to the 
sandhills. Béatrix thought their wildness pleasing ; she 
saw the little rigid plants that grow there with their 
pink blossoms, and gathered several, with some of the 
Carthusian pinks, which also thrive on barren sands, and 
divided the flowers significantly with Calyste, to whom 
these blossoms and leaves were to have an eternally 
sinister association. 

‘We will add a sprig of box!’ said she with a smile. 

She stood for some time waiting for the boat on the 
jetty, where Calyste told her of his childish eagerness 
the day of her arrival. 

‘That expedition, which I heard of, was the cause of 
my severity that first day,’ said she. 

Throughout their walk Madame de Rochefide talked 
in the half-jesting tone of a woman who loves, and with 
tenderness and freedom of manner. Calyste might 
believe himself loved. But when, as they went along 
the strand under the rocks, and down into one of those 
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pretty bays where the waves have thrown upa marvellous 
mosaic of the strangest marbles, with which they played 
like children at picking up the finest specimens—when 
Calyste, at the height of intoxication, proposed in so 
many words that they should fly to Ireland, she assumed 
a dignified and mysterious air, begged to take his arm, 
and went on towards the cliff she had called her 
Tarpeian rock. 

‘My dear fellow,’ said she, as they slowly climbed the 
fine block of granite she meant to take as her pedestal, 
‘I have not courage enough to conceal all you are to me. 
For the last ten years I have known no happiness to 
compare with that we have just enjoyed in hunting for 
shells among those tide-washed rocks, in exchanging 
pebbles, of which I shall have a necklace made, more 
precious in my eyes than if it were composed of the 
finest diamonds. I have been a child again, a little girl 
such as I was at thirteen or fourteen, when I was worthy 
of you. The love I have been so happy as to inspire 
you with has elevated me in my own eyes. Understand 
this in all its magical meaning. You have made me 
the proudest, the happiest of my sex, and you will live 
longer in my memory than I probably shall in yours.’ 

At this moment she had reached the summit of the 
cliff, whence the vast ocean was seen spreading on one 
side, and on the other the Brittany coast with its golden 
islets, its feudal towers, and its clumps of gorse. Never 
had a woman a finer stage on which to make a grand 
avowal. 

‘But,’ she went on, ‘I am not my own; I am more 
firmly bound by my own act than I was by law. So 
you are punished for my misfortune; you must be 
content to know that we suffer together. Dante never 
saw Beatrice again, Petrarca never possessed his Laura. 
Such disasters befall none but great souls. 

‘Oh! if ever I should be deserted, if I should fall a 
thousand degrees lower in shame and infamy, if vour 
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Béatrix is cruelly misunderstood by a world that will be 
loathsome to her, if she should be the most despised of 
women! . .. Then, beloved child,’ she added, taking 
his hand, ‘ you will know that she is the foremost of them 
all, that she could rise to heaven with your support. 
But then, my friend,’ she added, with a lofty glance at 
him, ‘when you want to throw her down, do not miss 
your stroke ; after your love, death !’ 

Calyste had his arm round her waist ; he clasped her 
to his heart. ‘To confirm her tender words, Madame de 
Rochefide sealed Calyste’s forehead with the most chaste 
and timid kiss. ‘Then they went down the path and 
returned slowly, talking like two people who perfectly 
understand and enter into each other’s minds; she 
believing she had secured peace, he no longer doubting 
that he was to be happy—and both deceived. 

Calyste hoped from what Camille had observed that 
Conti would be delighted to seize the opportunity of 
giving up Béatrix. The Marquise on her part aban- 
doned herself to the uncertainty of things, waiting on 
chance. Calyste was too deeply in love and too 
ingenuous to create the chance. ‘They both reached les 
Touches in the most delightful frame of mind, going 
in by the garden gate, of which Calyste had taken the 
key. 

Ai was now about six o’clock. The intoxicating 
perfumes, the mild atmosphere, the golden tones of the 
evening light were all in harmony with their tender 
mood and talk. Their steps were matched and equal as 
those of lovers are ; their movements betrayed the unison 
of their minds. Suchsilence reigned at les Touches that 
the sound of the opening and closing gate echoed dis- 
tinctly, and must have been heard all over the grounds. 
As Calyste and Béatrix had said all they had to say, and 
their agitating walk had tired them, they came in slowly 
and without speaking. 

Suddenly, as she turned an angle, Béatrix was seized 
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with a spasm of horror—the infectious dread that is 
caused by the sight of a reptile, and that chilled Calyste 
before he saw its occasion. On a bench under a weep- 
ing ash Conti sat talking to Camille Maupin. Madame 
de Rochefide’s convulsive internal trembling was more 
evident than she wished. Calyste now knew how dear 
he was to this woman who had just built up the barrier 
between herself and him, no doubt with a view to 
securing a few days more for coquetting before over- 
leaping it. 

In one instant a tragical drama in endless perspective 
was felt in each heart. 

‘You did not expect me so soon, I dare say,’ said the 
artist, offering Béatrix his arm. 

The Marquise could not avoid relinquishing Calyste’s 
arm and taking Conti’s. This undignified transition, so 
imperatively demanded, so full of offence to the later 
love, was too much for Calyste, who went to throw 
himself on the bench by Camille, after exchanging the 
most distant greeting with his rival. He felt a hundred 
contending sensations. On discerning how much 
Béatrix loved him, his impulse was to rush at the artist 
and declare that she was his; but the poor woman’s 
moral convulsion, betraying her sufferings—for she had 
in that one moment paid the forfeit of all her sins—had 
startled him so much that he remained stupefied, stricken, 
like her, by relentless necessity. These antagonistic 
impulses produced the most violent storm of feeling he 
had yet known since he had loved Béatrix. 

Madame de Rochefide and Conti went past the seat 
where Calyste had thrown himself by Camille’s side; the , 
Marquise looking at her rival with one of those terrible 
flashes by which a woman can convey everything. She 
avoided Calyste’s eye, and seemed to listen to Conti, who 
was talking lightly. 

‘What can they be saying?’ asked Calyste of 
Camille. 
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Dear child, you have no idea yet of the terrible hold 
a man has over a2 woman on the strength of a dead 
passion. Béatrix could not refuse him her hand. He is 
laughing at her, no doubt, over her fresh love affair ; he 
guessed it, of course, from your behaviour, and the way in 
which you came in together when he saw you.’ 

‘He is laughing at her!’ cried the vehement 
youth. 

‘Keep calm,’ said Camille, ‘or you will lose the few 
chances that remain to you. If he wounds Béatrix too 
much in her vanities, she will trample him under foot like 
aworm. But he is astute ; he will know how to do it 
cleverly. He will not suppose that the haughty Madame 
de Rochefide could possibly be false to him! It would 
be too base to love a young man for his beauty! He 
will no doubt speak of you to her as a mere boy hewitched 
by the notion of possessing a Marquise and of ruling the 
destinies of two women. Finally, he will thunder with 
the rattling artillery of insulting insinuations. Then 
Béatrix will be obliged to combat him with false denials, 
of which he will take advantage, and remain master of 
the field.’ 

‘Ah!’ cried Calyste, ‘he does not love. I should 
leave her free. Love demands a choice renewed every 
minute, confirmed every day. The morrow is the 
justification of yesterday, and increases our hoard of 
joys.—A few days later, and he would not have found us 
here. What brought him back?’ 

‘ A journalist’s taunt,’ said Camille. ‘The opera on 
whose success he had counted isa failure—a dead failure. 
These words spoken in the greenroom, perhaps by 
Claude Vignon, “It is hard to lose your reputation and 
your mistress both at once!” stung him no doubt in 
all his vanities. Love based on mean sentiments is 
merciless. 

‘T questioned him; but who can trust so false and 
deceitful a nature? He seemed weary of poverty and 
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of love, disgusted with life. He regretted having con- 
nected himself so publicly with the Marquise, and in 
speaking of their past happiness fell into a strain of 
poetic melancholy rather too elegant to be genuine. He 
hoped no doubt to extract the secret of your love from 
the joy his flattery must give me.’ 

‘Well?’ said Calyste, looking at Béatrix and Conti 
returning, and listening no longer to Camille. 

Camille had prudently kept on the defensive; she had 
not betrayed either Calyste’s secret or Béatrix’s. The 
artist was a man to dupe any one in the world, and 
Mademoiselle des Touches warned Calyste to be on his 
guard with him. 

‘My dear child,’ said she, ‘this is for you the most 
critical moment ; such prudence and skill are needed as 
you have not, and you will be fooled by the most 
cunning man on earth; for I can do no more for you.’ 

A bell announced that dinner was served. Conti 
offered his arm to Camille, Béatrix took that of Calyste. 
Camille let the Marquise lead the way; she had a 
moment to look at Calyste and enjoin prudence by 
putting her finger to her lips. 

All through dinner Conti was in the highest spirits. 
This was perhaps a way of gauging Madame de Roche- 
fide, who played her part badly. As a coquette she 
might have deceived Conti; but, being seriously in love, 
she betrayed herself. The wily musician, far from watch- 
ing her, seemed not to observe her embarrassment. At 
dessert he began talking of women and crying up their 
noble feelings. 

‘A woman who would desert us in prosperity will 
sacrifice everything to us in adversity,’said he. ‘Women 
have the advantage of men in constancy ; a woman must 
be deeply offended indeed to throw over a first lover ; she 
clings to him as to her honour ; a second love is a dis- 
grace ? and so forth. 

He was astoundingly moral; he burnt incense before 
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the altar on which a heart was bleeding pierced by a 
thousand stabs. Only Camille and Béatrix understood 
the virulence of the acrid satire he poured out in the 
form of praises. Now and again they both coloured, 
but they were obliged to control themselves ; they went 
up to Camille’s sitting-room arm in arm, and with one 
consent passed through the larger drawing-room, where 
there were no lights, and they could exchange a few 
words. 

‘I cannot endure to let Conti walk over my prostrate 
body, to give him a right over me,’ said Béatrix in an 
undertone. ‘The convict on the hulks is always at the 
mercy of the man he is chained to. Iam lost! I must 
go back to the hulks of love !—And it is you who have 
sent me back. Ah, you made him come a day too late— 
or too soon. I recognise your infernal gift of romance. 
Yes, the revenge is complete, the climax perfect.’ 

‘I could threaten you that I would write to Conti, 
but as to doing it!—I am incapable of such a thing!’ 
cried Camille. ‘You are miserable, so I forgive 

ou.” 

‘What will become of Calyste?’ said the Marquise, 
with the exquisite artlessness of vanity. 

‘Then is Conti taking you away ?’ cried Camille. 

‘Ah! you expect to triumph ?’ retorted Béatrix. 

The Marquise spoke the hideous words with rage, her 
beautiful features distorted, while Camille tried to con- 
ceal her gladness under an assumed expression of regret ; 
but the light in her eyes gave the lie to the gravity of 
her face, and Béatrix could see through a mask! When 
they saw each other by candlelight, sitting on the divan 
where during the last three weeks so many comedies had 
been played out, where the secret tragedy of so many 
thwarted passions had had its beginning, the two women 
studied each other for the last time ; they saw that they 
were divided by adeep gulf of hatred. 

‘I leave you Calyste,’ said Béatrix, seeing her rival’s 
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eyes. ‘But I am fixed in his heart, and no woman will 
oust me.’ 

Camille retorted by quoting, in a tone of subtle irony 
which stung the Marquise to the quick, the famous 
speech of Mazarin’s niece to Louis xiv.: ‘ You reign, 
you love him, and you are going !’ 

Neither of them throughout this scene, which was a 
stormy one, noticed the absence of Calyste and Conti. 
The artist had remained at table with his rival, desiring 
him to keep him company, and finish a bottle of cham- 
pagne. 

‘We have something to say to each other,’ said Conti, 
to anticipate any refusal. 

In the position in which they stood to each other, the 
young Breton was obliged to obey the behest. 

‘My dear boy,’ said the singer in a soothing voice 
when Calyste had drunk two glasses of wine, ‘ we are a 
couple of good fellows; we may be frank with each 
other. I did not come here because I was suspicious. 
Béatrix loves me.’ And he assumed a fatuous air. 
‘For my part, I love her nolonger; I have come, not to 
carry her off, but to break with her and leave her 
the credit of the rupture. You are young; you do not 
know how necessary it is to seem the victim when you 
feel that you are the executioner. Young men spout 
fire and flame, they make a parade of throwing over a 
woman, they often scorn her and make her hate them ; 
but a wise man gets himself dismissed, and puts on a 
humiliated expression which leaves the lady some regrets 
and a sweet sense of superiority. The displeasure of the 
divinity is not irremediable, while abdication is past all 
reparation. ' 

‘You, happily for you, do not yet know how our lives 
may be hampered by the senseless promises which women 
are such fools as to accept, when gallantry requires us to 
tie such slip-knots to divert the idle hours of happiness. 
The pair then swear eternal fidelity. A man has some 
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adventure with a woman—he does not fail to assure her 
politely that he hopes to live and die with her ; he pre- 
tends to be impatiently awaiting the demise of a husband 
while earnestly wishing him perfect health. If the 
husband should die, there are women so provincial or so 
tenacious, so silly or so wily, as to rush on the man, 
crying, “I am free—here I am!” 

‘Not one of us is free. The spent ball recoils and 
falls into the midst of our best-planned triumph or 
happiness. 

‘I foresaw that you would love Béatrix; I left her in a 
situation in which she must need flirt with you without 
abdicating her sacred majesty, were it only to annoy that 
angel, Camille Maupin. Well, my dear fellow, love 
her; you will be doing mea service. I only want her 
to behave atrociously to me. I dread her’ pride and 
her virtue.—Perhaps, in spite of goodwill on my side, 
some time will be required for this manceuvre. On such 
occasions the one who does not take the first step wins. 
Just now, as we walked round the lawn, I tried to tell 
her that I knew all, and wished her joy of her happiness. 
Well, she was very angry. 

‘J, at this moment, am in love with the youngest of 
our singers, Mademoiselle Falcon, of the Opera, and I 
want to marry her. Yes, I have got so far as that! 
But when you come to Paris, you will say I have 
exchanged a Marquise for a Queen!’ 

Joy shed its glory on Calyste’s candid face; he con- 
fessed his love ; this was all that Conti wanted. 

There is not a man in the world, however d/asé, 
however depraved, whose love does not revive as soon as 
it is threatened by a rival. We may wish to be rid of a 
woman; we do not wish that she should throw us over. 
When lovers have come to this extremity, men and 
women alike try to be first in the field, so cruel is the 
wound to their self-respect. Perhaps what is at stake is 
all that Society has thrown into that feeling; it is indeed 
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less a matter of self-respect than of life itself, the 
whole future is in the balance; we feel as if we were 
losing not the interest, but the capital. 

Calyste, cross-examined by the artist, related all that 
had happened during these three weeks at les Touches, 
and was delighted with Conti, who concealed his rage 
under a semblance of delightful good-nature. 

‘Let us go upstairs,’ said he. ‘Women are not 
trustful; they will not understand how we can have sat 
together for so long without clutching at each other’s 
hair; they might come down to listen.—I will do all I 
can for you, my dear child. I will be odious, rude, and 
jealous with the Marquise ; I will constantly suspect her 
of deceiving me—there is nothing more certain to lead a 
woman to a betrayal ; you will be happy, and I shall be 
free. You, this evening, must assume the part of a dis- 
concerted lover; I shall play the suspicious and jealous 
man. Pity the angel for her enthralment to a man 
without fine feelings—weep! You can weep, you are 
young. I, alas, can no longer weep; it is a great 
advantage lost.’ 

Calyste and Conti went upstairs. The musician, 
requested to sing by his young rival, chose the greatest 
test known to musical executants, the famous * Pria che 
spunti Paurora, which Rubini himself never attempts 
without a qualm, and in which Conti had often 
triumphed. Never had he been more wonderful than 
at this moment when so many feelings were seething in 
his breast. Calyste was in ecstasies. At the first note 
of the cavatina the singer fired a glance at the Marquise 
which gave cruel significance to the words, and which 
was understood. Camille, playing the accompaniment, 
guessed that it was a command that made Béatrix bow 
her head. She looked at Calyste, and suspected that 
the boy had fallen into some snare in spite of her 
warnings. She was certain of it when the youth went 
gleefully to bid Béatrix good-night, kissing her hand 
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and pressing it with a little knowing and confident 
look. 

By the time Calyste had reached Guérande the ladies’ 
maid and servants were packing Conti’s travelling carriage; 
and ‘ before the dawn,’ as he had sung, he had carried off 
Béatrix, with Camille’s horses, as far as the first posting- 
house. 

Under cover of the darkness, Madame de Rochefide 
was able to look back at Guérande, whose tower, white 
in the daybreak, stood out in the grey light. She gave 
herself up to melancholy, for she was leaving there one 
of the fairest flowers of life—tlove such as the purest girls 
may dream of. Respect of persons was crushing the 
only true love this woman had ever known, or could ever 
know, in all her life. ‘The woman of the world was 
obeying the laws of the world, sacrificing love to appear- 
ances, as some women sacrifice it to religion or to duty. 
From this point of view, this terrible story is that of 
many women. 

Next day, at about noon, Calyste arrived at les Touches. 
When he reached the turn in the road whence, yester- 
day, he had seen Béatrix at the window, he caught sight 
of Camille, who hurried out to meet him. At the 
bottom of the stairs she said this cruel word— 

‘Gone!’ 

‘ Béatrix ?’ cried Calyste, stunned. 

‘You were duped by Conti. You told me nothing; 
I could do nothing.’ 

She led the poor boy to her little drawing-room ; he 
sank on the divan, in the place where he had so often 
seen the Marquise, and melted into tears. Feélicité said 
nothing ; she smoked her hookah, knowing that nothing 
can stem the first rush of such suffering, which is always 
deaf and speechless. Calyste, since there was nothing to 
be done, stayed there all day in a state of utter torpor. 
Just before dinner, Camille tried to say a few words to 
him, after begging that he would listen to her. 
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‘My dear boy,’ said she, ‘ you have been the cause to 
me of intense suffering, and I have not, as you have, a 
fair future life in which to recover. ‘To me the earth has 
no further springtime, the soul no further love. So I, 
to find comfort, must look higher. 

‘Here, the day before Béatrix came, I painted her 
portrait; I would not darken it, you would have thought 
that I was jealous. Now, listen to the truth, Madame 
de Rochefide is as far as possible from being worthy of 
you. The display of her fall was not necessary, but she 
would have been nobody but for that scandal; she made 
it on purpose to have a part to play. She is one of those 
women who prefer the parade of wrongdoing to the 
calm peace of happiness; they affront Society to wring 
from it the evil gift of a slander ; they must be talked 
about, at whatever cost. She was eaten up by vanity. 
Her fortune and wit had not availed to give her the 
feminine dominion which she had tried to conquer by 
presiding over a salon; she had fancied that she could 
achieve the celebrity of the Duchesse de Langeais and 
the Vicomtesse de Beauséant ; but the world is just, it 
bestows the honours of its interest only on genuine 
passion. 

‘Her flight was not justified by any obstacles. 
Damocles’ sword did not hang glittering over her 
festivities ; and besides, in Paris, those who love truly 
and sincerely may easily be happy in a quiet way. In 
short, if she could be tender and loving, she would not 
have gone off last night with Conti.’ 

Camille talked for a long time, and very eloquently, 
but this last effort was in vain; she ceased on seeing a 
shrug, by which Calyste conveyed his entire belief in 
Béatrix, and she insisted on his coming down and sitting 
with her at dinner, for he found it impossible to eat. 

It is only while we are very young that these spasmodic 
symptoms occur. At a later period the organs have 
formed habits, and are, as it were, hardened. The 
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reaction of the moral system on the physical is never 
strong enough to induce mortal illness unless the constitu- 
tion preserves its original delicacy. A man can resist a 
violent grief which kills a youth, less because his feelings 
are not so strong, than because his organs are stronger. 
Mademoiselle des Touches was indeed alarmed from the 
first by Calyste’s calm and resigned attitude after the 
first flood of tears. Before leaving the house, he begged 
to see Béatrix’s room once more, and hid his face in the 
pillow on which hers had rested. 

‘This is folly!’ said he, shaking hands with Camille 
and leaving her, sunk in melancholy. 

He returned home, found the usual party engaged in 
playing mouche, and sat by his mother all the evening. 
The curé, the Chevalier du Halga, and Mademoiselle de 
Pen-Hoél all knew of Madame de Rochefide’s departure, 
and were all glad. Calyste would now come back to 
them, and they all watched, almost by stealth, seeing that 
he was silent. Nobody in that old house could conceive 
of all that this death of a first love must be toa heart 
as true and artless as Calyste’s. 


For some days Calyste went regularly to les Touches ; 
he would wander round the grass-plot where he had 
sometimes walked arm in arm with Béatrix. He often 
went as far as le Croisic, and climbed the rock whence he 
had tried to throw her into the sea; he would sit for 
hours leaning on the box-shrub, for by examining the 
projections on the riven rock he had learnt to climb up 
and down the face of it. His solitary expeditions, his 
silence, and his lack of appetite at last made his mother 
uneasy. At the end of a fortnight, while these pro- 
ceedings lasted—a good deal like those of an animal in 
its cage, and the despairing lover’s cage was, to adopt la 
Fontaine’s phrase, ‘the spots honoured by the footstep, 
illuminated by the eyes’ of Béatrix—Calyste could no 
longer cross the little inlet; he had only strength enough 
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to drag himself as far on the Guérande road as the spot 
whence he had seen Béatrix at the window. 

The family, glad at the departing of ‘the Parisians,’ 
to use the provincial phrase, discerned nothing ominous 
or sickly in Calyste. The two old maids and the 
curé, following up their plan, had kept Charlotte de 
Kergarouét, who, in the evening, made eyes at Calyste, 
and got nothing in return but advice as to her game of 
mouche. All through the evening Calyste would sit 
between his mother and his provincial fiancée, under the 
eye of the curé and of Charlotte’s aunt, who, on their 
way home, would comment on his greater or less dejec- 
tion. They took the unhappy boy’s indifference for 
acquiescence in their plans. 

One evening, when Calyste, being tired, had gone 
early to bed, the players all left their cards on the table, 
and looked at each other as the young man shut his bed- 
room door. ‘They had listened anxiously to his footsteps. 

‘Something ails Calyste,’ said the Baroness, wiping 
her eyes. 

‘There is nothing the matter with him,’ replied 
Mademoiselle de Pen-Hoél ; ‘ we must get him married 
as soon as may be.’ 

‘Do you think that will divert him?’ said the 
Chevalier. 

Charlotte looked sternly at Monsieur du Halga, whom 
she thought in very bad taste this evening, immoral, 
depraved, irreligious, and quite ridiculous with his dog, 
in spite of her aunt, who always took the old sailor’s 
part. 

‘To-morrow morning I will lecture Calyste,’ said the 
Baron, whom they had thought asleep; ‘I do not want 
to go out of this world without having seen my grand- 
son, a little pink-and-white du Guénic, with a Breton 
hood on in his cradle.’ 

‘He never speaks a word,’ said old Zéphirine, ‘no 
one knows what ails him; he never ate less in his life ; 
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what does he live on? If he eats at les Touches, the 
devil’s cookery does him no good.’ 

‘He is in love,’ said the Chevalier, proffering this 
opinion with extreme timidity. 

‘Now, then, old dotard, you have not put into the 
pool,’ said Mademoiselle de Pen-Hoél. ‘When you are 
thinking of your young days, you forget everything else.’ 

‘Come to breakfast with us to-morrow morning,’ said 
old Zéphirine to Charlotte and Jacqueline ; my brother 
will talk to his son, and we will settle everything. One 
nail drives out another.’ 

‘Not in a Breton,’ said the Chevalier. 

The next morning Calyste saw Charlotte arrive, dressed 
with unusual care though it was still early, just as his 
father had ended giving him, in the dining-room, a 
discourse on matrimony, to which the lad could find 
nothing to say. He knew how ignorant his aunt, his 
father, and his mother were, and all their friends; he 
was gathering the fruits of knowledge ; he found himself 
isolated, no longer speaking the language of the house- 
hold. So he only begged a few days’ respite, and his 
father rubbed his hands with joy, and gave new life to 
the Baroness by whispering the good news in her 
ear. 

Breakfast was a cheerful meal. Charlotte, to whom 
the Baron had given a wink, was in high spirits. A 
rumour filtered through Gasselin, by which all the town 
knew that the du Guénics and the Kergarouéts had come 
to an understanding. After breakfast Calyste went out 
of the hall by the steps on the garden side, and was 
followed by Charlotte; he offered her his arm, and led 
her to the arbour at the bottom of the garden. The 
old folks, standing at the window, looked at them with 
a sort of pathos. Charlotte looked back at the pretty 
house, somewhat uneasy at her companion’s silence, and 
took advantage of their presence to begin the conversa- 
tion by saying to Calyste, ‘They are watching us!’ 
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‘They cannot hear us,’ he replied. 

‘No, but they can see us.’ 

‘Let us sit down,’ said Calyste gently, as he took her 
hand. 

‘Is it true that your banner once floated from that 
twisted pillar?’ asked Charlotte, looking at the house as 
if it were her own. ‘It would look well there !—How 
happy one might be here! You will make some altera- 
tions in the arrangement of your house, will you not, 
Calyste ?’ 

‘T shall have no time for it, my dear Charlotte,’ said 
the young man, taking her hands and kissing them. ‘I 
will tell you my secret. I love a woman whom you 
have seen, and who loves me—love her too well to make 
any other woman happy; and I know that from our 
infancy you and I have always been intended to marry.’ 

‘ But she is married, Calyste,’ said Charlotte. 

‘I will wait,’ said the boy. 

‘And so will I,’ said Charlotte, her eyes full of tears. 
‘You cannot love that woman for long; she has gone 
off with a singer, they say .. .’ 

‘Marry some one else, my dear Charlotte,’ said Calyste. 
‘With such a fortune as your aunt has to leave you, 
which is enormous in Brittany, you can find a better 
match than I. You will find a man with a title.—I 
have not brought you out here to tell you what you 
already know, but to entreat you in the name of our 
long friendship to take the matter upon yourself and to 
refuse me. Say that you can have nothing to say to a 
man whose heart is not free, and my passion will at least 
have been so far serviceable that I shall have done you no 
wrong. You cannot think how life weighs upon me! 
I cannot endure any struggle, Iam as weak as a body 
deserted by its soul, by the very element of life. But 
for the grief that my death would be to my mother and 
my aunt, I should have thrown myself into the sea ere 
now, and I have never gone to the rocks of le Croisic 
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since the day when the temptation began to be irre- 
sistible.—Say nothing of this.—Charlotte, farewell.’ 

He took the girl’s head in his hands, kissed her hair, 
went out by the path under the gable, and made his 
escape to Camille’s, where he remained till midnight. 

On returning at about one in the morning, he found 
his mother busy with her tapestry, waiting for him. He 
crept in softly, took her hand, and asked— 

‘Is Charlotte gone ?’ 

‘She is going to-morrow with her aunt; they are 
both in despair.—Come to Ireland, my Calyste,’ she 
added. 

‘ How many times have I dreamed of flying thither !” 
said he. 

‘ Really !? exclaimed the Baroness. 

‘With Béatrix,’ he added. 

Some days after Charlotte’s departure, Calyste was 
walking with the Chevalier du Halga on the Mall, and 
he sat down in the sun on a bench whence his eye could 
command the whole landscape, from the weather-cocks 
of les Touches to the shoals marked out by the foaming 
breakers which dance above the reefs at high tide. 
Calyste was thin and pale, his strength was diminishing, 
he was beginning to have little periodical shivering fits, 
symptomatic of fever. His eyes, with dark marks round 
them, had the hard glitter which a fixed idea will give 
to lonely persons, or which the ardour of the struggle 
imparts to the bold leaders of the civilisation of our 
age. ‘The Chevalier was the only person with whom 
he sometimes exchanged his ideas; he had discerned in 
this old man an apostle of his religion, and found in him 
the traces of a never-dying love. 

‘Have you loved many women in your life?’ he 
asked, the second time that he and the old navy man 
sailed in company, as the Captain called it, up and down 
the Mall. 

‘Only one,’ said the Captain. 
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‘Was she free?” 

‘No,’ said the Chevalier. ‘Ah, I suffered much! 
She was my best friend’s wife—my patron’s, my chief’s ; 
but we loved each other so much !’ 

© She loved you, then?’ 

‘Passionately,’ replied du Halga with unwonted 
vehemence. 

‘And you were happy ?’ 

‘Till her death. She died at the age of forty-nine, 
an émigrée at Saint-Petersburg ; the climate killed her. 
She must be very cold in her coffin! I have often 
thought of going to bring her away and lay her in our 
beloved Brittany, near me! But she rests in my 
heart ?’ 

The Chevalier wiped his eyes ; Calyste took his hands 
and pressed them. 

‘I cling to that dog more than to my life,’ said he, 
pointing to Thisbe. ‘That little creature is in every 
particular exactly like the dog she used to fondle with 
her beautiful hands, and to take on her knees. I never 
look at Thisbe without seeing Madame de Kergarouét’s 
hands,’ 

‘Have you seen Madame de Rochefide?’ asked 
Calyste. 

‘No,’ replied du Halga. ‘It is fifty-eight years now 
since I looked at a woman, excepting your mother ; 
there is something in her colouring that is like the 
admiral’s wife.’ 

Three days later the Chevalier said to Calyste as they 
met on the Mall— 

‘My boy, all I have in the world is a hundred and 
eighty louis. When you know where to find Madame 
is Rochefide, come and ask me for them, to go to see 

Cre 

Calyste thanked the old man, whose life he envied. 
But day by day he became more morose; he seemed to 
care for no one; he was gentle and kind only to his 
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mother. The Baroness watched the progress of this 
mania with increasing anxiety; she alone, by much 
entreaty, could persuade Calyste to take some nourish- 
ment. 

By the beginning of October the young fellow could 
no longer walk on the Mall with the Chevalier, who 
came in vain to ask him out with an old man’s attempts 
at coaxing. 

We will talk about Madame de Rochefide,’ said he. 
‘TI will tell you the history of my first adventure.—Your 
son is very ill,’ said he to the Baroness, on the day when 
his urgency proved useless. 

Calyste replied to all who questioned him that he was 
perfectly well, and, like all melancholy youths, relished 
the notion of death; but he never left the house now ; 
he sat in the garden on the seat, warming himself in the 
pale, mild autumn sunshine, alone with his thoughts, and 
avoiding all company. 


After the day when Calyste no longer went to call on 
her, Félicité begged the curé of Guérande to go to see 
her. The Abbé Grimont’s regularity in going to les 
Touches almost every morning, and dining there from 
time to time, became the news of the moment; it was 
talked of in all the neighbourhood, and even at Nantes. 
However, he never missed spending the evening at 
Guérande, where despair reigned. Masters and servants, 
all were grieved by Calyste’s obstinacy, though they did 
not think him in any danger. It never occurred to any 
one of these good people that the poor youth could die 
of love. The Chevalier had no record of such a death 
in all his travels or reminiscences. Everybody ascribed 
Calyste’s emaciation to want of nutrition, His mother 
would go on her knees to beseech him to eat. To please 
her, Calyste tried to overcome his repugnance, and the 
food thus taken against his will added to the low fever 
that was consuming the handsome boy. 
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At the end of October the beloved son no longer went 
up to his room on the second floor; he had his bed 
brought down into the sitting-room, and lay there 
generally, in the midst of the family, who at last sent 
for the Guérande doctor. 

The medical man tried to check the fever by quinine, 
and for a few days it yielded to the treatment. The 
doctor also ordered Calyste to take exercise, and to 
amuse himself. The Baron rallied his strength, and 
shook off his torpor; he grew young as his son grew 
old. He took out Calyste, Gasselin, and the two fine 
sporting dogs. Calyste obeyed his father, and for a few 
days the three men went out together; they went 
through the forest and visited their friends in neighbour- 
ing chateaux; but Calyste had no spirit, no one could 
beguile him of a smile, his pale rigid face revealed a 
perfectly passive creature. 

The Baron, broken by fatigue, fell into a state of 
collapse, and was forced to come home, bringing Calyste 
with him in the same condition. Within a few days 
both father and son were so ill that, at the request of the 
Guérande doctor himself, the two first physicians of 
Nantes were called in. The Baron had been quite knocked 
over by the visible alteration in Calyste. With the 
terrible prescience that nature bestows on the dying, he 
trembled like a child at the thought that his family would 
be extinct ; he said nothing, he only clasped his hands, 
praying as he sat in his chair, to which he was tied by 
weakness, He sat facing the bed occupied by Calyste, 
and watched him constantly. At his child’s slightest 
movement he was greatly agitated, as if the flame of his 
life were fluttered by it. 

The Baroness never left the room, and old Zéphirine 
sat knitting by the fire in a state of agonising anxiety. 
She was constantly being asked for wood, for the father 
and son both felt the cold, and her stores were invaded. 
She had made up her mind to give up her keys, for she 
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was no longer brisk enough to go with Mariotte; but 
she insisted on knowing everything ; every minute she 
questioned Mariotte or her sister-in-law, and would take 
them aside to hear about the state of her brother and 
nephew. 

One evening, when Calyste and his father were dozing, 
old Mademoiselle de Pen-Hoél remarked that they would 
no doubt have to resign themselves to losing the Baron, 
whose face was quite white, and had assumed a waxen 
look. Mademoiselle du Guénic dropped her knitting, 
fumbled in her pocket, and pulled out an old rosary of 
black wooden beads, which she proceeded to tell with a 
fervency that gave such a glory of energy to her ancient 
parched features, that the other old maid followed her 
example; and then, at a sign from the curé, they all 
united in the silent exaltation of the old blind lady. 

‘I was the first to pray to God,’ said the Baroness, 
remembering the fateful letter written by Calyste, ‘but 
He did not hear me!’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said the Abbé Grimont, ‘we should be wise 
to beg Mademoiselle des Touches to come to see 
Calyste.’ 

‘She!’ cried old Zéphirine, ‘the author of all our 
woes, she who lured him away from his family, who tore 
him from us, who made him read impious books, who 
taught him the language of heresy! Curse her, and 
may God never forgive her! She has crushed the du 
Guénics !’ 

‘She may perhaps raise them up again,’ said the curé 
in a mild voice. ‘She is a saintly and virtuous woman : 
I am her warranty. She has none but good intentions as 
regards Calyste. May she be able to realise them!’ 

“Give me notice the day she is to set foot here, and I 
will go out,’ cried the old lady. ‘She has killed both 
father and son. Do you suppose I cannot hear how 
weak Calyste’s voice is?—he hardly has strength to 


speak.’ 
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Just then the three physicians came in. They wearied 
Calyste with questions. As to his father, their examina- 
tion was brief; they knew all in a moment; the only 
wonder was that he still lived. ‘The Guérande doctor 
quietly explained to the Baroness that it would probably 
be necessary to take Calyste to Paris to consult the most 
eminent authorities, for that it would cost more than a 
hundred louis to bring them to Guérande. 

‘A man must die of something, but love is nothing,’ 
said Mademoiselle de Pen-Hoél. 

‘ Alas, whatever the cause may be, Calyste is dying,’ 
said his mother. ‘I recognise every symptom of con- 
sumption, the most horrible malady of my native 
land.’ 

‘Calyste is dying ?’ said the Baron, opening his eyes, 
whence trickled two large tears which, caught in the 
many furrows of his face, slowly fell to the bottom of 
his cheeks—the only tears, no doubt, that he had ever shed 
in his life. 

He dragged himself on to his feet, shuffled to his son’s 
bed, took his hands, and looked at him. 

‘What do you want, father ?” said the boy. 

‘T want you to live!’ cried the Baron. 

‘I cannot live without Béatrix,’ said Calyste to the 
old man, who sank back into his chair. 

‘Where can I finda hundred louis to fetch the doctors 
from Paris?’ cried the Baroness. ‘We have yet time.’ 

‘A hundred louis!’ exclaimed Zéphirine. ¢ Will 
they save him ?’ 

Without waiting for her sister-in-law’s reply, the old 
woman put her hands into her pocket-holes and untied 
an under petticoat, which fell with a heavy sound. She 
knew so well where she had sewn in her louis, that she 
ripped them out with a rapidity that seemed magical. 
The gold pieces rang as they dropped one by one. 
Old Mademoiselle de Pen-Hoél looked on with stupefied 
amazement. 
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‘They can see you!’ she whispered in her friend’s ear. 

‘ Thirty-seven,’ said Zéphirine, counting the gold. 

‘Every one will know how much you have.’ 

‘ Forty-two.’ 

‘Double louis, and all new ! how did you get them, 
you who cannot see them ?’ 

‘I could feel them.—Here are a hundred and four 
louis,’ cried Zéphirine. ‘Is that enough?’ 

‘What are you doing?’ asked the Chevalier du 
Halga, coming in, and unable to imagine what was the 
meaning of the old lady’s holding out her lap full of 
louis d’or. 

Mademoiselle de Pen-Hoél explained the case in two 
words. 

‘T had heard of it,’ said he, and I came to bring you 
a hundred and forty louis I had kept at Calyste’s service, 
as he knows.’ 

The Chevalier took out of his pocket two rolls of coin, 
which he showed them. Mariotte, seeing all these riches, 
bid Gasselin lock the door. 

©Gold will not restore him to health,’ said the Baroness, 
in tears. 

‘But it may enable him to run after his Marquise,’ 
said du Halga. ‘Come, Calyste !” 

Calyste sat up in bed, and exclaimed gleefully— 

‘Let us be off!’ 

‘Then he will live,’ said the Baron, in a stricken 
voice, ‘and I may die.—Go and fetch the curé.’ 

These words struck them all with terror. Calyste, 
seeing his father turn ghastly pale from the painful 
agitation of this scene, could not restrain his tears. The 
curé, who knew the decision the doctors had come to, 
had gone off to fetch Mademoiselle des Touches ; for 
at this moment he displayed as much admiration for her 
as he had not long since felt repugnance, and could 
defend her as a pastor defends one of the favourites of 
his flock. 
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On hearing of the Baron’s desperate extremity, a 
crowd gathered in the little street; the peasants, the 
marshmen, and the townsfolk all kneeling in the court- 
yard, while the priest administered the last sacrament to 
the old Breton warrior. Everybody was deeply touched 
to think of the father dying by the bed of his sick son. 
The extinction of the old family was regarded as a 
public calamity. 

The ceremony struck Calyste; for a while his grief 
silenced his passion. All through the death struggles of 
this heroic defender of the Monarchy he remained on 
his knees, watching the approach of death, and weeping. 

The old man died in his chair, in the presence of the 
assembled family. 

‘T die faithful to the King and religion. Great God, 
as the reward of my efforts, let Calyste live!’ he said. 

‘I will live, father, and obey you,’ replied the young 
man. 

‘If you would make my death as easy as Fanny has 
made my life, swear that you will marry.’ 

‘I promise it, father.’ 

It was touching to see Calyste, or rather his ghost, 
leaning on the old Chevalier, a spectre leading a shade, 
following the Baron’s bier as chief mourner. The 
church and the little square before the porch were full of 
people, who had come from ten leagues round. 

The Baroness and Zéphirine were deeply grieved when 
they saw that, in spite of his efforts to obey his father, 
Calyste was still sunk in an ominous stupor. On the 
first day of their mourning the Baroness led her son to 
the seat at the bottom of the garden, and questioned 
him. Calyste replied with gentle submissiveness, but 
his answers were heartbreaking. 

‘Mother,’ said he, ‘there is no life left in me; what I 
eat does not nourish me, the air I breathe into my lungs 
does not renew my blood ; the sun seems cold to me, and 
when it shines for you on the front of the house as at 
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this moment, where you see carvings bathed in light I 
see dim forms wrapped in mist. If Béatrix were here, 
all would be bright once more. There is but one thing 
in the world that has her colour and form—this flower 
and these leaves,’ and he drew out of his bosom the 
withered blossoms that the Marquise had given him. 

The Baroness dared ask him no more ; the madness 
betrayed by his replies seemed worse than the sorrow of 
his silence. 

But Calyste was thrilled as he caught sight of Made- 
moiselle des Touches through the windows at opposite 
ends of the room. Félicite reminded him of Béatrix. 
Thus it was to her that the two women owed the one 
gleam of joy that lightened their griefs. 

‘Well, Calyste,’ said Mademoiselle des Touches, when 
she saw him, ‘the carriage is ready ; we will go together 
and find Béatrix. Come.’ 

The pale, thin face of the boy, all in black, was 
brightened by a flush, and a smile dawned on his 
features. 

‘We will save him!’ said Mademoiselle des Touches 
to the mother, who wrung her hand, shedding tears 
of joy. 


A week after the Baron’s death, Mademoiselle des 
Touches, the Baronne du Guénic, and Calyste set out 
for Paris, leaving the business matters in the hands of 
old Mademoiselle. 

Félicité’s affection for Calyste had planned a brilliant 
future for the poor boy. She was connected with the 
Grandlieus, and the ducal branch was ending in a family 
of five daughters. She had written to the Duchesse de 
Grandlieu, telling her the whole story of Calyste, and 
announcing her intention of selling her house in the Rue 
du Mont-Blanc, for which a company of speculators 
had offered two million five hundred thousand francs. 
Her business manager had already bought for her one of 
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the finest houses in the Rue de Bourbon, at a cost of 
seven hundred thousand francs. Out of the surplus 
money from the sale of the house in the Rue Mont- 
Blanc she meant to devote one million to repurchas- 
ing the estates of the du Guénics, and would leave 
the rest of her fortune among the five de Grandlieu 
irls. 

Félicité knew the plans made by the Duke and Duchess, 
who intended that their youngest daughter should marry 
the Vicomte de Grandlieu, the heir to their titles ; 
Clotilde-Frédérique, the second, meant, she knew, to 
remain unmarried, without taking the veil, however, as 
her eldest sister had done ; so the only one to be disposed 
of was Sabine, a pretty creature just twenty years of age, 
on whom she counted to cure Calyste of his passion for 
“VIadame de Rochefide. 

During their journey Félicité told Madame du Guénic 
of all these plans. The house in the Rue de Bourbon 
was now being furnished, and in it Calyste was to live if 
these schemes should succeed. 

They all three went straight to the Hétel Grandlieu, 
where the Baroness was received with all the respect due 
to her name as a girl and as a wife. Mademoiselle des 
Touches, of course, advised Calyste to see all he could 
of Paris while she made inquiries as to where Béatrix 
might be, and she left him to the fascinations of every 
kind which awaited him there. The Duchess, her 
daughters, and their friends did the honours of the 
capital for Calyste just at the season when it was begin- 
ning to be gayest. 

The bustle of Paris entirely diverted the young 
Breton’s mind. He fancied there was some likeness in 
the minds of Madame de Rochefide. and Sabine de 
Grandlieu, who at that time was certainly one of the 
loveliest and most charming girls in Paris society, and 
he thenceforward paid an amount of attention to her 
advances which no other woman would have won from 
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him. Sabine de Grandlieu played her part all the more 
successfully because she liked Calyste. 

Matters were so skilfully managed that in the course 
of the winter of 1837 the young Baron, who had 
recovered his colour and youthful beauty, could listen 
without disgust when his mother reminded him of his 
promise to his dying father, and spoke of his marrying 
Sabine de Grandlieu. Still, while keeping his promise, 
he concealed an indifference which the Baroness could 
discern, while she hoped it might be dispelled by the 
satisfactions of a happy home. 

On the day when the Grandlieu family and the 
Baroness, supported on this occasion by her relations 
from England, held a sitting in the large drawing-room 
of the Duke’s house, while Leopold Hannequin, the 
family notary, explained the conditions of the marriage 
contract before reading it through, Calyste, whose brow 
was clouded, as all could see, refused point-blank to 
accept the benefactions offered to him by Mademoiselle 
des Touches. He still trusted to Félicité’s devotion, 
and believed that she was seeking Béatrix. 

At this moment, in the midst of the dismay of both 
families, Sabine came in, dressed so as to remind Calyste 
of the Marquise de Rochefide, though her complexion 
was dark, and she placed in Calyste’s hand the following 
letter :— 


Camille to Calyste. 


©Calyste, before retiring into my cell as a novice, I 
may be allowed to glance back at the world I am quit- 
ting to enter the world of prayer. This glance is solely 
for you, who in these later days have been all the world 
to me. My voice will reach you, if I have calculated 
exactly, in the middle of a ceremony which I could not 
possibly witness. On the day when you stand before 
the altar, to give your hand to a young and lovely girl 
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who is free to love before Heaven and the world, I shall 
be in a religious house at Nantes—before the altar too, 
but plighted for ever to Him who can never deceive nor 
disappoint. 

‘I write, not to sadden you, but to beseech you not to 
allow any false delicacy to hinder the good I have always 
wished to do you since our first meeting. Do not deny 
the right I have so hardly earned. If love is suffering, 
then I have loved you well, Calyste ; but you need feel 
no remorse. ‘The only pleasures I have known in my 
life 1 owe to you, and the pain has come from myself. 
Compensate me for all this past suffering by giving me 
one eternal joy. Let me, dear, be in some sort a per- 
fume in the flowers of your life, and mingle with it 
always without being importunate. I shall certainly 
owe to you my happiness in life eternal; will you not 
let me pay my debt by the offering of some transient 
and perishable possessions? You will not fail in 
generosity? You will not regard this as the last sub- 
terfuge of scorned love? 

‘ Calyste, the world was nothing to me without you ; 
you made it a fearful desert, and you have led the infidel 
Camille Maupin, the writer of books and dramas, which 
I shall solemnly disown—you have led that audacious 
and perverted woman, tied hand and foot, to the throne 
of God. Iam now, what I ought always to have been, 
an innocent child. Yes, I have washed my robes in the 
tears of repentance, and I may go to the altar presented 
by an angel—by my dearly-loved Calyste! How sweet 
it is to call you so—now that my resolution has sancti- 
fied the word. I love you without self-interest, as a 
mother loves her son, as the Church loves her children. 
I can pray for you and yours without the infusion of a 
single desire but that for your happiness. 

‘If you knew the supreme peace in which I live after 
having lifted myself by thought above the petty interests 
of the world, and how exquisite is the feeling of having 
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done one’s duty, in accordance with your noble motto, 
you would enter on your happy life with a firm step, 
nor glance behind nor around you. So I am writing to 
beseech you to be true to yourself and to your family. 

‘My dear, the society in which you must live cannot 
exist without the religion of duty; and you will misunder- 
stand life, as I have misunderstood it, if you give your- 
self up to passion and to fancy as I have done. Woman 
can only be equal with man by making her life a per- 
petual sacrifice, as man’s must be perpetual action. 
Now my life has been, as it were, one long outbreak of 
egoism. God perhaps brought you in its evening to my 
door, as a messenger charged with my punishment and 
pardon. Remember this confession from a woman to 
whom fame was a pharos whose light showed her the 
right way. Be great! sacrifice your fancy to your 
duties as the head of a house, as husband and father. 
Raise the downtrodden banner of the old du Guénics; 
show the present age, when principles and religion 
are denied, what a gentleman may be in all his glory and 
distinction. 

‘Dear child of my soul, let me play the mother a 
little: the angelic Fanny will not be jealous of a woman 
dead to the world, of whom you will henceforth know 
nothing but that her hands are always raised to Heaven. 
In these days the nobility need fortune more than ever, 
so accept a part of mine, dear Calyste, and make a good 
use of it. It is not a gift; it 1s trust-money. I am 
thinking more of your children and your old Breton estate 
than of yourself when I offer you the interest which time 
has accumulated for me on my Paris property.’ 


‘I am ready to sign,’ said the young Baron, to the 
great delight of the assembly. 
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PART III 
RETROSPECTIVE ADULTERY 


Tue week after this, when the marriage service had 
been celebrated at Saint-Thomas d’Aquin, at seven in 
the morning—as was the custom in some families of the 
Faubourg Saint-Germain—Calyste and Sabine got into 
a neat travelling-carriage in the midst of the embracing, 
congratulations, and tears of a score of persons gathered 
in groups under the awning of the Hétel de Grandlieu. 
The congratulations were offered by the witnesses and 
the men; the tears were to be seen in the eyes of the 
Duchesse de Grandlieu and her daughter Clotilde—both 
tremulous, and from the same reflection. 

‘Poor Sabine ! she is starting in life at the mercy of a 
man who is married not altogether willingly.’ 

Marriage does not consist solely of pleasures, which 
are as fugitive under those conditions as under any 
others; it involves a consonance of tempers and physical 
sympathies, a concord of character, which make this 
social necessity an ever new problem. Girls to be 
married know the conditions and dangers of this lottery 
fully as well as their mothers do; this is why women 
shed tears as they look on at a marriage, while men 
smile; the men think they risk nothing; the women 
know pretty well how much they risk. ; 

In another carriage, which had started first, was the 
Baronne du Guénic, to whom the Duchess had said at 
parting — 

‘You are a mother though you have only a son. Try 
to fill my place to my darling Sabine.’ 
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On the box of that carriage sat a groom serving as a 
courier, and behind it two ladies’-maids. The four 
postillions, in splendid liveries—each carriage having four 
horses—all had nosegays in their button-holes and 
favours in their hats. The Duc de Grandlieu, even by 
paying them, had the greatest difficulty in persuading 
them to remove the ribands. The French postillion is 
eminently intelligent, but he loves his joke; and these 
eee the money, and replaced the favours outside the city 
walls. 

‘Well, well, good-bye, Sabine!’ said the Duchess. 
‘Remember your promise, and write often.—Calyste, I 
say no more, but you understand me.’ 

Clotilde, leaning on the arm of her youngest sister 
Athénais, who was smiling at the Vicomte Juste de 
Grandlieu, gave the bride a keen glance through her 
tears,and watched the carriage till it disappeared amid the 
repeated salvo of four postillions’ whips, noisier than pistol 
shots. In a very short time the gay procession reached 
the Esplanade of the Invalides, followed the Quay to the 
Pont d’Iéna, the Passy Gate, the Versailles avenue, and, 
finally, the high road to Brittany. 

Is it not strange, to say the least, that the artisan class 
of Switzerland and Germany, and the greatest families of 
France and England, obey the same custom, and start on 
a journey after the nuptial ceremony? The rich pack 
themselves into a box on wheels. ‘The poor walk gaily 
along the roads, resting in the woods, feeding at every 
inn, so long as their glee, or rather their money, holds 
out. A moralist would find it difficult to decide which 
is the finest flower of modesty—that which hides from 
the public eye, inaugurating the domestic hearth and bed 
as the worthy citizen does, or that which flies from the 
family and displays itself in the fierce light of the high 
road to the eyes of strangers? Refined natures must 
crave for solitude, and avoid the world and the family 
alike. The rush of love that begins a marriage is a 
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diamond, a pearl, a gem cut by the highest of all arts, a 
treasure to be buried deep in the heart. 

Who could tell the tale of a honeymoon excepting the 
bride? And how many women would here admit that 
this period of uncertain duration—sometimes of only a 
single night—is the preface to married life? Sabine’s 
first three letters to her mother betrayed a state of things 
which, unfortunately, will not seem new to some young 
wives, nor to many old women. All who have become 
sick-nurses, so to speak, to a man’s heart have not found 
it out so quickly as Sabine did. But the girls of the 
Faubourg Saint-Germain, when they are keen-witted, 
are women already in mind. Before marriage, they have 
received the baptism of fine manners from the world and 
from their mothers. Duchesses, anxious to perpetuate 
the tradition, are often unaware of all the bearings of 
their lessons when they say to their daughters—‘ No one 
ever does that.—‘ Do not laugh at such things. —‘ You 
must never fling yourself on a sofa, you must sit down 
quietly.’—* Never do such a thing again.—‘It is most 
incorrect, my dear!’ and so forth. 

And critical middle-class folks refuse to recognise any 
innocence or virtue in young creatures who, like Sabine, 
are virgin souls, but perfected by cleverness, by the habits 
of good style, and good taste, knowing from the age of 
sixteen how to use an opera-glass. Sabine, to lend her- 
self to Mademoiselle des Touches’ schemes for her 
marriage, could not but be of the school of Mademoiselle 
de Chaulieu. This innate mother-wit, these gifts of 
birth, may perhaps make this young wife as interesting 
as the heroine of the A@émoires de deux jeunes Mariées, in 
which we see the vanity of such social advantages in’ 
the great crises of married life, where they are often 
crushed under the double weight of unhappiness and 
passion. 


“ie Se 
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To Madame la Duchesse de Grandlicu. 


© GuERANDE, April 1838. 

‘Dear Moruer,—You can easily understand why I 
did not write to you on the journey ; one’s mind turns 
like the wheels. So here I have been these two days in 
the depths of Brittany, at the Hotel du Guénic, a house 
carved all over like a cocoa-nut box. Notwithstanding 
the affectionate attentions of Calyste’s family, I feel an 
eager longing to fly away to you, and tell you a thousand 
things which I feel can only be told to a mother. 

‘Dear mamma, Calyste married me cherishing a great 
sorrow in his soul; we all of us knew it, and you did not 
disguise the difficulties of my position ; but, alas! they 
are greater than you imagined. Oh, dear mamma, how 
much experience we may acquire in a few days—why 
should I not say to you in a few hours? All your 
counsels proved useless, and you will understand why by 
this simple fact: I love Calyste as if he were not my 
husband. ‘That is to say, if I were married to another 
man and were travelling with Calyste, I should love him 
and hate my husband. Consider him, then, as a man 
loved entirely, involuntarily, absolutely, and as many 
more adverbs as you choose to supply. So, in spite of 
your warnings, my slavery is an established fact. 

‘You advised me to keep myself lofty, haughty, 
dignified, and proud, in order to bring Calyste to a state of 
feeling which should never undergo any change through- 
out life ; in the esteem and respect which must sanctify 
the wife in the home and family. You spoke warmly, 
and with reason no doubt, against the young women of 
the day who, under the excuse of living on good terms 
with their husbands, begin by being docile, obliging, 
submissive, with a familiarity, a free-and-easyness which 
are, in your opinion, rather too cheap—a word, I own, to 
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not understanding yet, but we shall see by and by—and 
which, if you are right, are only the early and rapid stages 
towards indifference and perhaps contempt. 

<“ Remember that you are a Grandlieu,” you said in 
my ear. 

‘ This advice, full of the maternal eloquence of Dedalus, 
has shared the fate of mythological things. Dear, darling 
mother, could you believe that I should begin by the 
catastrophe which, according to you, closes the honey- 
moon of the young wives of our day ? 

‘When Calyste and I were alone in the carriage, each 
thought the other as silly as himself, as we both perceived 
the importance of the first word, the first look; and 
each, bewildered by the marriage sacrament, sat looking 
out of a window. It was so preposterous that, as we 
got near the city gate, Monsieur made me a little speech 
in a rather broken voice—a speech prepared, no doubt, 
like all extempore efforts, to which I listened with a 
beating heart, and which I take the liberty of epitomising 
for your benefit. 

‘“¢ My dear Sabine,” said he, “I wish you to be happy, 
and, above all, to be happy in your own way,” said he. 
“In our position, instead of deceiving each other as to 
our characters and sentiments by magnanimous conces- 
sions, let us both be now what we should be a few years 
hence. Regard me as being your brother, as I would 
wish to find a sister in you.” 

‘Though this was most delicately meant, I did not 
find in this first speech of married love anything an- 
swering to the eagerness of my soul, and, after replying 
that I felt quite as he did, I remained pensive. After 
this declaration of rights to be equally cold, we talked of 
the weather, the dust, the houses, and the scenery with 
the most gracious politeness, I laughing a rather forced 
laugh, he lost in dreams. 

‘Finally, as we left Versailles, I asked Calyste point- 
blank—calling him “my dear Calyste,” as he called me 
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“my dear Sabine”—if he could tell me the history of 
the events which had brought him to death’s door, and 
to which I owed the honour of being his wife. He 
hesitated for a long time. In fact, it was the subject of 
a little discussion lasting through three stages; I trying 
to play the part of a wilful girl determined to sulk; he 
debating with himself on the ominous question asked as 
a challenge to Charles x. by the public press: ‘ Will the 
King give in?” At last, when we had left Verneuil, and 
after swearing often enough to satisfy three dynasties that 
I would never remind him of his folly, never treat him 
coldly, and so on, he painted his passion for Madame de 
Rochefide: “I do not wish,” he said, in conclusion, 
“that there should be any secrets between us.” 

‘Poor dear Calyste did not know, I suppose, that his 
friend Mademoiselle des Touches and you had been 
obliged to tell me all; for a girl cannot be dressed as I 
was on the day of the contract without being taught her 

art. 

: ‘I cannot but tell everything to so good a mother as 
you are. Well, then, I was deeply hurt at seeing that 
he had yielded far less to my request than to his own 
wish to talk about the unknown object of his passion. 
Will you blame me, dearest mother, for having wanted 
to know the extent of this sorrow, of the aching wound 
in his heart of which you had told me? 

‘Thus, within eight hours of having been blessed by 
the Curé of Saint-Thomas d’Aquin, your Sabine found 
herself in the rather false position of a young wife 
hearing from her husband’s own lips his confidences as 
to a cheated passion and the misdeeds of a rival. Yes, 
I was playing a part in the drama of a young wife, 
officially informed that she owed her marriage to the 
disdain of an old beauty ! 

‘ By this narrative I gained what I sought. “What?” 
you will ask. Oh, my dear mother! on clocks and 
chimney-carvings I have often enough seen Loves leading 
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each other on, hand in hand, to put the lesson into 
practice! Calyste ended the romance of his memories 
with the most vehement protestations that he had 
entirely got over what he called his madness. Every 
protest needs a signature. The happy hapless one took 
my hand, pressed it to his lips, and then held it for a 
long time. A declaration followed. This one seemed 
to me more suitable than the first to our position as man 
and wife, though our lips did not utter a single word. 
This happiness I owed to my spirited indignation against 
the bad taste of a woman so stupid as not to love my 
handsome and delightful Calyste. 

‘I am called away to play a game of cards, which I 
have not yet mastered. I will continue my letter 
to-morrow. ‘That I should have to leave you just now 
to make the fifth at a game of mouche! Such a thing 
is impossible anywhere but in the depths of Brittany. 


* May. 

‘I resume the tale of my Odyssey. By the third day 
your children had dropped the ceremonial vous and 
adopted the loverlike zu. My mother-in-law, delighted 
to see us happy, tried to fill your place, dearest mother ; 
and, as is always the case with those who take a part 
with the idea of effacing past impressions, she is so 
delightful that she has been almost as much to me as 
you could be. She, no doubt, guessed how heroic my 
conduct was; at the beginning of our journey she hid 
her anxiety too carefully not to betray it by her excessive 
precaution. 

‘When I caught sight of the towers of Guérande I 
as your son-in-law’s ear, “ Have you quite forgotten 

er?” 

‘And my husband, now my angel, had perhaps never 
known the depth of an artless and genuine affection, for 
that little speech made him almost crazy with joy. 

‘Unluckily, my desire to make him forget Madame 
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de Rochefide led me too far. How could I helpit! I 
love him, and I am almost Portuguese, for I am like you 
rather than my father. Calyste accepted everything, as 
spoilt children do; he is above everything an only son. 
Between you and me, I will never let my daughter—if I 
ever should have a daughter—marry an only son. It is 
quite enough to have to manage one tyrant, and in an 
only son there are several. And so we exchanged parts ; 
I played the devoted wife. “There are dangers in self- 
devotion to gain an end; it is loss of dignity. So I have 
to announce the wreck in me of that semi-virtue ; 
dignity is really no more than a screen set up by pride, 
behind which we may fume at our ease. How could I 
help myself, mamma ; you were not here, and I looked 
into a gulf. If I had maintained my dignity, I should 
have known the chill pangs of a sort of brotherliness, 
which would certainly have become simple indifference. 
And what future would have lain before me? 

‘As a result of my devotion, I am Calyste’s slave. 
Shall I get out of that position? We shallsee; for the 
present I like it. I love Calyste—I love him entirely 
with the frenzy of a mother who thinks everything right 
that her son can do, even when he punishes her a little. 


‘May 15. 

‘So far, dear mother, marriage has come to me in a 
most attractive form. I lavish all my tenderest affection 
on the handsomest of men, who was thrown over by a 
fool for the sake of a wretched singer—for the woman 
is evidently a fool, and a fool in cold blood, the worst 
sort of fool. Iam charitable in my lawful passion, and 
heal his scars while inflicting eternal wounds on myself. 
Yes, for the more I love Calyste, the more I feel that I 
should die of grief if anything put an end to our present 
happiness. And I am worshipped, too, by all the family, 
and by the little company that meets at the Hotel du 
Guénic, all of them born figures in some ancient tapestry, 
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and having stepped out of it to show that the impossible 
can exist. One day when I am alone I will describe 
them to you—Aunt Zéphirine, Mademoiselle de Pen- 
Hoél, the Chevalier du Halga, the Demoiselles de 
Kergarouét, and the rest, down to the two servants, 
whom I shall be allowed, I hope, to take to Paris— 
Mariotte and Gasselin, who regard me as an angel 
alighted on earth from heaven, and who are still startled 
when I speak to them—they are all figures to put under 
glass shades. 

‘My mother-in-law solemnly installed us in the rooms 
she and her deceased husband had formerly inhabited. 
The scene was a touching one. “I lived all my married 
life here,” said she, “quite happy. May that be a happy 
omen for you, my dear children !” 

‘And she has taken Calyste’s room. The saintly 
woman seemed to wish to divest herself of her memories 
and her admirable life as a wife to endow us with them. 

‘The Province of Brittany, this town, this family 
with its antique manners—the whole thing, in spite of 
the absurdities, which are invisible to any but a mocking 
Parisian woman, has something indescribably grandiose, 
even in its details, to be expressed only by the word 
sacred. The tenants of the vast estates of the du 
Guénics, repurchased, as you know, by Mademoiselle 
des Touches—whom we are to visit in the convent—all 
came out to receive us. These good folks in their 
holiday dresses, expressing the greatest joy at greeting 
Calyste as really their master once more, made me under- 
stand what Brittany is, and feudality, and old France. 
It was a festival I will not write about; I will tell you 
when we meet. The terms of all the leases have been 
proposed by the tenants themselves, and we are to sign 
after the tour of inspection we are to make round our 
lands that have been pledged this century and a half. 
Mademoiselle de Pen-Hoél tells us that these yeomen 
have assessed the returns with an accuracy that Paris 
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folks would not believe in. We are to start three days 
hence, and ride everywhere. 

©On my return I will write again, dear mother; but 
what can I have to say to you, since my happiness is 
already complete? So I must write what you know 
already, namely, how much I love you.’ 


I 


From the same to the same. 


‘Nantes, June. 


‘After playing the part of the Lady of the Castle, 
worshipped by her vassals as though the revolutions of 
1830 and 1789 had never torn down our banners ; after 
riding through woods, halting at farms, dining at old 
tables spread with cloths a century old, and groaning 
under Homeric dishes served in antediluvian plate ; after 
drinking delicious wine out of goblets like those we see 
in the hands of conjurors; after salvos fired at dessert, 
and deafening shouts of “ Vive les du Guénics!” and 
balls, where the orchestra is a bagpipe, which a man blows 
at for ten hours on end! and such bouquets ! and brides 
who insist on having our blessing! and healthy fatigue, 
cured by such sleep as I had never known, and a delicious 
waking to love as radiant as the sun that shines above 
us, twinkling on a myriad insects that hum in genuine 
Breton! Finally, after a grotesque visit to the Castle 
of du Guénic, where the windows are open gates, and 
the cows might pasture on the grass grown in the halls ; 
but we have vowed to restore it, and furnish it, so as to 
come here every year and be hailed by the vassals of the 
clan, one of whom carried our banner.—Ouf! here I am 
at Nantes. 

‘What a day we had when we went to le Guénic! 
The priest and all the clergy came out to meet us, all 
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crowned with flowers, mother, and blessed us with such 
joy! The tears come into my eyes as I write about it. 
And my lordly Calyste played his part as a liege like a 
figure of Walter Scott’s. Monsieur received homage as 
if we had stepped back into the thirteenth century. I 
heard girls and women saying, “What a handsome 
master we have!” just like the chorus of a comic 
opera. 

‘The old folks discussed Calyste’s likeness to the du 
Guénics whom they had known. Oh! Brittany is a 
noble and sublime country, a land of faith and religion. 
But progress has an eye on it; bridges and roads are to 
be made, ideas will invade it, and farewell to the sublime. 
The peasants will certainly cease to be as free and proud 
as I saw them when it has been proved to them that 
they are Calyste’s equals, if, indeed, they can be brought 
to believe it. 

‘So after the poetry of this pacific restoration, when 
we had signed the leases we left that delightful country, 
flowery and smiling, gloomy and barren by turns, and we 
came here to kneel before her to whom we owe our good 
fortune, and give her thanks. Calyste and I both felt 
the need to thank the novice of the Visitation. In 
memory of her he will bear on his shield quarterly the 
arms of des Touches: party per pale engrailed or and 
vert. He will assume one of the silver eagles as a 
supporter, and place in its beak the pretty womanly 
motto, “* Souviégne-vous.”"—So we went yesterday to the 
Convent of the Ladies of the Visitation, conducted by 
the Abbé Grimont, a friend of the Guénic family ; he 
told us that your beloved Félicité, dear mamma, is a 
saint; indeed, she can be no less to him, since this 
illustrious conversion has led to his being made vicar- 
general of the diocese. Mademoiselle des Touches 
would not see Calyste; she received me alone. I found 
her a little altered, paler and thinner; she seemed 
extremely pleased by my visit. 
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“<< 'Tell Calyste,” said she in a low voice, “that my 
not seeing him is a matter of conscience and self- 
discipline, for I have permission; but I would rather 
not purchase the happiness of a few minutes with months 
of suffering! Oh, if you could only know how difficult 
I find it to answer when I am asked, ‘ What are you 
thinking about?’ ‘The mistress of the novices can never 
understand the vastness and multiplicity of the ideas 
which rush through my brain like a whirlwind. Some- 
times I see Italy once more, or Paris, with all their 
display, always with Calyste, who,” she said with the 
poetic turn you know so well, “is the sun of my memory. 
I was too old to be admitted to the Carmelites, so I 
chose the Order of Saint Francis de Sales, solely because 
he said, ‘I will have you bareheaded instead of barefoot!’ 
disapproving of such austerities as only mortify the body. 
In fact, the head is the sinner. The holy Bishop did 
well to make his rule stern to the brain and merciless to 
the will !—This was what I needed, for my mind is the 
real culprit ; it deceived me as to my heart till the age 
of forty, when, though we are sometimes for a moment 
forty times happier than younger women, we are some- 
times fifty times more wretched.—Well, my child, and 
are you happy ?” she ended by asking me, evidently glad 
to say no more about herself. 

‘“¢ You see me in a rapture of love and happiness,” I 
told her. 

‘“ Calyste is as kind and genuine as he is noble and 
handsome,” she said gravely. ‘You are my heiress; 
you have, besides my fortune, the twofold ideal of which 
I dreamed.—I am glad of what I have done,” she added 
after a pause. ‘Now, my child, do not be blinded. 
You have easily grasped happiness, you had only to put 
out your hand; now try to keep it. If you had come 
here merely to carrv away the advice of my experience, 
your journey would be well rewarded. Calyste at this 
moment is fired by an infection of passion; you did not 
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inspire it. To make your happiness durable, dear child, 
strive to add this element to the former one. In your 
own interest and your husband’s, try to be capricious, 
coy, a little severe if necessary. I do not advise a spirit 
of odious calculation, nor tyranny, but the science of 
conduct. Between usury and extravagance there is 
economy. Learn to acquire a certain decent control of 
your husband. 

<< These are the last worldly words I shall ever speak ; 
I have been waiting to say them to you, for my con- 
science quaked at the notion of having sacrificed you to 
save Calyste ; attach him to you, give him children, let 
him respect you as their mother.—Finally,” she added 
in an agitated voice, “manage that he shall never see 
Béatrix again !” 

© This name was enough to produce a sort of torpor in 
us both; we remained looking into each other’s eyes, 
exchanging our vague sentiments of uneasiness. 

<< Are you going home to Guérande ?” she asked. 

‘“ Yes,” said I. 

‘“ Well, never go to les Touches. I was wrong to 
give you the place.” 

ccc Why ? ” 

‘“ Child, les Touches is for you a Bluebeard’s cup- 
board, for there is nothing so dangerous as rousing a 
sleeping passion.” 

‘T have given you the substance of our conversation, 
my dear mother. If Mademoiselle des Touches made 
me talk, on the other hand she gave me much to think 
about—all the more because in the excitement of our 
travels, and my happiness with my Calyste, I had for- 
gotten the serious matter of which I spoke in my first 
letter. 

‘ After admiring Nantes, a delightful and splendid city; 
after going to see, in the Place de Bretagne, the spot 
where Charette so nobly fell, we arranged to return to 
Saint-Nazaire down the Loire, since we had already 
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gone from Nantes to Guérande by the road. Public 
travelling is an invention of the modern monster the 
Monopole. ‘Two rather pretty women belonging to 
Nantes were behaving rather noisily on deck, suffering 
evidently from Kergarouétism—a jest you will understand 
when I shall have told you what the Kergarouéts are. 
Calyste behaved very well. Like a true gentleman, he did 
not parade me as his wife. “Though pleased by his good 
taste, like a child with his first drum, I thought this an 
admirable opportunity for practising the system recom- 
mended by Camille Maupin—for it was certainly not the 
novice that had spoken to me. I put ona little sulky 
face, and Calyste was very flatteringly distressed. In 
reply to his question, whispered in my ear, “ What is the 
matter?” I answered the truth— 

¢“ Nothing whatever.” 

‘And I could judge at once how little effect the truth 
has in the first instance. Falsehood is a decisive weapon 
in cases where rapidity is the only salvation for a woman 
or an empire. Calyste became very urgent, very anxious. 
I led him to the forepart of the boat, among a mass of 
ropes, and there, in a voice full of alarms, if not of tears, 
I told him all the woes and fears of a woman whose 
husband happens to be the handsomest of men. 

¢« Oh, Calyste!” said I, “there is one dreadful blot 
on our marriage. You did not love me; you did not 
choose me! You did not stand fixed like a statue when 
you saw me for the first time. My heart, my attach- 
ment, my tenderness cry out to you for affection, and 
some day you will punish me for having been the first to 
offer the treasure of my pure and involuntary girlish love! 
I ought to be grudging and capricious, but I have no 
strength for it against you.—If that odious woman who 
scorned you had been in my place now, you would not 
even have seen those two hideous provincial creatures 
who would be classed with cattle by the Paris octroi.” 

‘Calyste, my dear mother, had tears in his eyes, and 
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turned away to hide them; he saw la Basse Indre, and 
ran to desire the captain to put us on shore. No one 
can hold out against such a response, especially as it was 
followed by a stay of three hours in a little country inn, 
where we breakfasted off fresh fish, in a little room such 
as genre painters love, while through the windows came 
the roar of the ironworks of Indret across the broad 
waters of the Loire. Seeing the happy result of the 
experiments of experience, I exclaimed, “‘Oh, sweet 
Félicité !” 

‘Calyste, who of course knew nothing of the advice 
I had received, or of the artfulness of my behaviour, fell 
into a delightful punning blunder by replying, “ Never 
let us forget it !—We will send an artist here to sketch 
the scene.” 

‘I laughed, dear mamma !—vwell, I laughed till Calyste 
was quite disconcerted and on the point of being angry. 

‘« Yes,” said I, ‘but there is in my heart a picture 
of this landscape, of this scene, which nothing can ever 
efface, and inimitable in its colour.” 

‘Indeed, mother, I find it impossible to give my love 
the appearance of warfare or hostility. Calyste can do 
what he likes with me. That tear is, I believe, the first 
he ever bestowed on me; is it not worth more than a 
second declaration of a wife’s rights? A heartless 
woman, after the scene on the boat, would have been 
mistress of the situation; I lost all I had gained. By 
your system, the more I am a wife, the more I become 
a sort of prostitute, for I am a coward in happiness; I 
cannot hold out against a glance from my lord. I do 
not abandon myself to love; I hug it as a mother clasps 
her child to her breast for fear of some harm.’ 
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Ill 
From the same to the same. 


‘ Fuly, GUERANDE. 

‘Oh! my dear mother, to be jealous after three 
months of married life! My heart is indeed full. I feel 
the deepest hatred and the deepest love—I am worse 
than deserted, Iam not loved !—Happy am I to have a 
mother, another heart to which I may cry at my ease. 

‘To us wives who are still to some extent girls, it is 
quite enough to be told—“ Here, among the keys of your 
palace, is one all rusty with remembrance; go where 
you will, enjoy everything, but beware of visiting les 
Touches”—to make us rush in hot-foot, our eyes full 
of Eve’s curiosity. What a provoking element Made- 
moiselle des Touches had infused into my love! And 
why was I forbidden les Touches? What! does such 
happiness as mine hang on an excursion, on a visit to an 
old house in Brittany? What have I to fear ?—In short, 
add to Mrs. Bluebeard’s reasons the craving that gnaws 
at every woman’s heart to know whether her power is 
precarious or durable, and you will understand why one 
day I asked, with an air of indifference— 

¢« What sort of place is les Touches?” 

“Tes Touches is your own,” said my adorable 
mother-in-law. 

‘“ Ah! If only Calyste had never set his foot 
there ! ” said Aunt Zéphirine, shaking her head. 

‘“ He would not now be my husband,” said I. 

‘Then you know what happened there?” said my 
mother-in-law sharply. 

‘“Tt is a place of perdition,” said Mademoiselle de 
Pen-Hoél. ‘Mademoiselle des Touches committed 
many sins there, for which she now begs forgiveness 
of God.” 


¢“ And has it not saved that noble creature’s soul, 
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besides making the fortune of the Convent?” cried the 
Chevalier du Halga. “The Abbé Grimont tells me 
that she has given a hundred thousand francs to the 
Ladies of the Visitation.” 

<“ Would you like to go to les Touches? ” said the 
Baroness. ‘It is worth seeing.” 

‘No, no!” cried I eagerly. 

‘Now, does not this little scene strike you as taken 
from some diabolical drama? And it was repeated under 
a hundred pretences. At last my mother-in-law said— 

‘<T understand why you should not wish to go to les 
Touches. You are quite right.” 

‘Confess, dear mamma, that such a stab, so uninten- 
tionally given, would have made you determine that you 
must know whether your happiness really rested on so 
frail a basis that it must perish under one particular 
roof? I must do this justice to Calyste, he had never 
proposed to visit this retreat which is now his property. 
Certainly when we love, we become bereft of our senses, 
for his silence and reserve nettled me, till I said one day, 
‘“* What are you afraid of seeing at les Touches that you 
never mention it even?” 

‘¢ Let us go there,” said he. 

‘I was caught, as every woman is who wishes to be 
caught, and who trusts to chance to cut the Gordian 
knot of her hesitancy. So we went to les Touches. 

‘It is a delightful spot, most artistically tasteful, and 
I revel in the abyss whither Mademoiselle des Touches 
had warned me never to go. All poison-flowers are 
beautiful. ‘The devil sows them—for there are flowers 
of Satan’s and flowers from God! We have only to 
look into our own hearts to see that they went halves in 
the work of creation.—What bitter-sweet joys I found 
in this place where I played, not with fire, but with 
ashes, I watched Calyste; I wanted to know if every 
spark was dead, and looked out for every chance draught 
of air, believe me! I noted his face as we went from 
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room to room, from one piece of furniture to another, 
exactly like children seeking some hidden object. He 
seemed thoughtful ; still, at first I fancied I had con- 
quered. I felt brave enough to speak of Madame de 
Rochefide, who, since the adventure of her fall at le 
Croisic, is called Rocheperfide. Finally, we went to look 
at the famous box-shrub on which Béatrix was caught 
when Calyste pushed her into the sea that she might 
never belong to any man. 

«She must be very light to have rested there!” said 
I, laughing. 

‘Calyste said nothing. ‘“ Peace to the dead,” I added. 

‘Still he was silent. ‘* Have I vexed you?” I asked. 

*“No. But do not galvanise that passion,” he 
replied. 

‘What a speech !—Calyste, seeing it had saddened 
me, was doubly kind and tender to me. 


6 August. 

‘Alas! I was at the bottom of the pit and amusing 
myself, like the innocents in a melodrama, with plucking 
the flowers. Suddenly a horrible idea came galloping 
across my happiness like the horse in the German ballad. 
I fancied I could discern that Calyste’s love was fed by 
his reminiscences, that he was wreaking on me the 
storms I could revive in him, by reminding him of that 
horrible coquette Béatrix.—That unwholesome, cold, 
limp, tenacious nature—akin to the mollusc and the 
coral insect—dares to be called Béatrix ! 

‘So already, dear mother, I am forced to have an eye 
on a suspicion when my heart is wholly Calyste’s, and is 
it not a terrible misfortune that the eye should get the 
better of the heart; that the suspicion, in short, has been 
justified ?—And in this way— 

‘JT love this place,” I said to Calyste one morning, 
“for I owe my happiness to it—so I forgive you for 
sometimes mistaking me for another woman——” 
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‘My loyal Breton coloured, and I threw my arms 
round his neck ; but I came away from les Touches, and 
shall never go back there. 

©The depth of my hatred, which makes me long for 
the death of Madame de Rochefide—oh dear, a natural 
death, of course, from a cold or some accident—revealed 
to me the extent and vehemence of my love for Calyste. 
This woman has haunted my slumbers; I have seen her 
in my dreams.—Am I fated to meet her ?—Yes, the 
novice in the Convent was right ; les Touches is a fatal 
spot. Calyste renewed his impressions there, and they 
are stronger than the pleasures of our love. 

‘Find out, my dear mother, whether Madame de 
Rochefide is in Paris; for if so, I shall remain on our 
estates in Brittany, Poor Mademoiselle des Touches, 
who is now sorry that she dressed me like Béatrix on 
the day when our marriage-contract was signed, to carry 
out her scheme—if she could now know how completely 
I am a substitute for our odious rival! What would 
she say? Why, it is prostitution! I am no longer 
myself! I am put to shame.—I am suffering from a 
mad desire to flee from Guérande and the sands of le 
Croisic. 


‘August 25. 

‘I am quite resolved to return to the ruins of le 
Guénic. Calyste, uneasy at seeing me so uneasy, is taking 
me thither. Either he does not know much of the world, 
or he guesses nothing ; or, if he knows the reason of my 
flight, he does not love me. Iam so afraid of discover- 
ing the hideous certainty if I seek it, that, like the 
children, I cover my eyes with my hands not to hear 
the explosion. Oh, mother! I am not loved with such 
love as I feel in my own heart. Calyste, to be sure, is 
charming ; but what man short of a monster would not 
be, like Calyste, amiable and gracious, when he is given 
all the opening blossoms of the soul of a girl of twenty, 
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brought up by you, pure as I am, and loving, and—as 
many women have told you—very pretty: ; 


‘Le Gutnic, September 18th. 


‘Has he forgotten her? This is the one thought 
which echoes like remorse in my soul. Dear mother, 
has every wife, like me, some such memory to contend 
with? Pure girls ought to marry none but innocent 
youths! And yet, that is an illusory Utopia; and it is 
better to have a rival in the past than in the future. 
Pity me, mamma, though at this moment I am happy; 
happy as a woman is who fears to lose her happiness and 
clings to it !—a way of killing it sometimes, says wise 
Clotilde. 

‘I perceive that for the last five months I have thought 
only of myself; that is, of Calyste. Tell my sister 
Clotilde that the dicta of her melancholy wisdom recur 
to me sometimes. She is happy in being faithful to the 
dead ; she need fear no rival. 

‘A kiss to my dear Athénais; I see that Juste is madly 
in love with her. From what you say in your last letter, 
all he fears is that he may not win her. Cultivate that 
fear as a precious flower. Athénais will be mistress; I, 
who dreaded lest I should not win Calyste from himself, 
shall be the handmaid. A thousand loves, dearest 
mother. Indeed, if my fears should not prove vain, I 
shall have paid very dear for Camille Maupin’s fortune. 
Affectionate respects to my father.’ 


These letters fully explain the secret attitude of this 
husband and wife. Where Sabine saw a love-match, 
Calyste saw a mariage de convenance. And the joys of 
the honeymoon had not altogether fulfilled the require- 
ments of the law as to community of goods. 

During their stay in Brittany the work of restoring, 
arranging, and decorating the Hotel du Guénic in Paris 
had been carried on by the famous architect Grindot, 
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under the eye of Clotilde and the Duchesse and Duc de 
Grandlieu. Every step was taken to enable the young 
couple to return to Paris in December 1838 ; and Sabine 
was glad to settle in the Rue de Bourbon, less for the 
pleasure of being mistress of the house than to discover 
what her family thought of her married life. Calyste, 
handsome and indifferent, readily allowed himself to be 
guided in matters of fashion by Clotilde and his mother- 
in-law, who were gratified by his docility. He filled the 
place in the world to which his name, his fortune, and 
his connection entitled him. His wife’s success, regarded 
as she was as one of the most charming women of the 
year, the amusements of the best society, duties to be 
done, and the dissipations of a Paris season, somewhat 
recruited the happiness of the young couple by supplying 
excitement and interludes. The Duchess and Clotilde 
believed in Sabine’s happiness, ascribing Calyste’s cold 
manners to his English blood, and the young wife got 
over her gloomy notions ; she heard herself envied by so 
many less happy wives, that she banished her terrors to 
the limbo of bad dreams. Finally, Sabine’s prospect of 
motherhood was the crowning guarantee for the future 
of this neutral-tinted union, a good augury which women 
of experience rely on. 

In October 1839 the young Baronne du Guénic had 
a son, and was so foolish as to nurse him herself, like 
almost every woman under similar circumstances. How 
can she help being wholly a mother when her child is 
the child of a husband so truly idolised? Thus by the 
end of the following summer Sabine was preparing to 
wean her first child. 

In the course of a two years’ residence in Paris, Calyste 
had entirely shed the innocence which had cast the light 
of its prestige on his first experience in the world of 
passion. Calyste, as the comrade of the young Duc de 
Maufrigneuse—like himself, lately married to an heiress, 
Berthe de Cinq-Cygne—of the Vicomte Savinien de 
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Portenduére, of the Duc and Duchesse de Rhétoré, the 
Duc and Duchesse de Lenoncourt-Chaulieu, and all the 
company that met in his mother-in-law’s drawing-room, 
learnt to see the differences that divide provincial from 
Paris life. Wealth has its dark hours, its tracts of idle- 
ness, for which Paris, better than any other capital, can 
provide amusement, diversion, and interest. Hence, 
under the influence of these young husbands, who would 
leave the noblest and most beautiful creatures for the 
delights of the cigar or of whist, for the sublime con- 
versation at a club or the absorbing interests of the turf, 
many of the domestic virtues were undermined in the 
young Breton husband. The maternal instinct in a 
woman who cannot endure to bore her husband is 
always ready to support young married men in their 
dissipations. A woman is so proud of seeing the man 
she leaves perfectly free come back to her side. 

One evening, in October this year, to escape the cries 
of a weaned child, Calyste—on whose brow Sabine could 
not bear to see a cloud—was advised by her to go to 
the Théatre des Variétés, where a new piece was being 
acted. ‘The servant sent to secure a stall had taken one 
quite near to the stage-boxes. Between the first and 
second acts, Calyste, looking about him, saw in one of 
these boxes on the ground tier, not four yards away, 
Madame de Rochefide. 

Béatrix in Paris! Béatrix in public! The two ideas 
pierced Calyste’s brain like two arrows. He could see 
her again after nearly three years !—Whe can describe 
the commotion in the soul of this lover who, far from 
forgetting, had sometimes so completely identified 
Béatrix with his wife that Sabine had been conscious of 
it? Who can understand how this poem of a lost and 
misprised love, ever living in the heart of Sabine’s hus- 
band, overshadowed the young wife’s dutiful charms and 
ineffable tenderness? Béatrix became light, the day- 
star, excitement, life, the unknown; while Sabine was 
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duty, darkness, the familiar! In that instant one was 
pleasure, the other satiety. It was a thunderbolt. 

Sabine’s husband in a loyal impulse felt a noble prompt- 
ing to leave the house. As he went out from the stalls, 
the door of the box was open, and in spite of himself his 
feet carried him in. He found Béatrix between two 
very distinguished men, Canalis and Nathan—a poli- 
tician and a literary celebrity. During nearly three 
years, since Calyste had last seen Madame de Rochefide, 
she had altered very much; but though the meta- 
morphosis had changed the woman’s nature, she seemed 
all the more poetical and attractive in Calyste’s eyes. 
Up to the age of thirty, clothing is all a pretty Parisian 
demands of dress; but when she has crossed the thres- 
hold of the thirties, she looks to finery for armour, 
fascinations, and embellishment ; she composes it to lend 
her graces; she finds a purpose in it, assumes a character, 
makes herself young again, studies the smallest acces- 
sories,—in short, abandons nature for art. 

Madame de Rochefide had just gone through the 
changing scenes of the drama which, in this history of 
the manners of the French in the nineteenth century, is 
called * The Deserted Woman.’ Conti having thrown 
her over, she had naturally become a great artist in dress, 
in flirtation, and in artificial bloom of every descrip- 
tion. 

‘How is it that Conti is not here?” asked Calyste of 
Canalis in a whisper, after the commonplace greetings 
which begin the most momentous meeting when it 
takes place in public. 

The erewhile poet of the Faubourg Saint-German, 
twice minister, and now for the fourth time a speaker 
hoping for fresh promotion, laid his finger with meaning 
on his lips. ‘This explained all. 

‘I am so glad to see you,’ said Béatrix, in a kittenish 
way. ‘I said to myself as soon as I saw you, before you 
saw me, that you, at any rate, would not disown me! 
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Oh, my Calyste,’ she murmured in his ear, ‘why are 
you married '—and to such a little fool, too !’ 

As soon as a woman whispers to a newcomer in her 
box, and makes him sit down by her, men of breeding 
always find some excuse for leaving them together. 

‘Are you coming, Nathan?’ said Canalis ; ‘ Madame 
la Marquise will excuse me if I go to speak a word to 
d’Arthez, whom I see with the Princesse de Cadignan. 
I must talk about a combination of speakers for to- 
morrow’s sitting.’ 

This retreat, effected with good taste, gave Calyste a 
chance of recovering from the shock he had sustained ; 
but he lost all his remaining strength and presence of 
mind as he inhaled the, to him, intoxicating and poison- 
ous fragrance of the poem called Béatrix. 

Madame de Rochefide, who had grown bony and 
stringy, whose complexion was almost ruined, thin, faded, 
with dark circles round her eyes, had that evening 
wreathed the untimely ruin with the most ingenious 
devices of Parisian frippery. Like all deserted women, 
she had tried to give herself a virgin grace, and by the 
effect of various white draperies to recall the maidens of 
Ossian, with names ending in a, so poetically represented 
by Girodet. Her fair hair fell about her long face in 
bunches of curls, reflecting the flare of the footlights in 
the sheen of scented oil. Her pale forehead shone; she 
had applied an imperceptible touch of rouge over the dull 
whiteness of her skin, bathed in bran-water, and its 
brilliancy cheated the eye. A scarf, so fine that it was 
hard to believe that man could have woven it of silk, was 
wound about her neck so as to diminish its length by hiding 
it, and barely revealing the treasures enticingly displayed 
by her stays. “The bodice was a masterpiece of art. As 
to her attitude, it is enough to say that it was well 
worth the pains she had taken to elaborate it. Her 
arms, lean and hard, were scarcely visible through the 
carefully arranged puffs of her wide sleeves. She pre- 
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sented that mixture of false glitter and sheeny silk, of 
flowing gauze and frizzled hair, of liveliness, coolness, 
and movement which has been called je ne sats quot. 
Every one knows what is meant by this je ne sais quoi. 
It is a compound of cleverness, taste, and temperament. 
Béatrix was, in fact, a drama, a spectacle, all scenery, and 
transformations, and marvellous machinery. 

The performance of these fairy pieces, which are no 
less brilliant in dialogue, turns the head of a man blessed 
with honesty ; for, by the law of contrast, he feels a 
frenzied desire to play with the artificial thing. It is false 
and seductive, elaborate, but pleasing, and there are men 
who adore these women who play at being charming as 
one plays a game of cards. This is the reason—man’s 
desire is a syllogism, and argues from this external skill to 
the secret theorems of voluptuous enjoyment. The 
mind concludes, though not in words, ‘A woman who 
can make herself so attractive must have other resources 
of passion.” And it is true. The women who are 
deserted are the women who love; the women who keep 
their lovers are those who know how to love. Now, 
though this lesson in Italian had been a hard one for 
Béatrix’s vanity, her nature was too thoroughly artificial 
not to profit by it. 

‘Tt is not a matter of loving you men,’ she had been 
saying some minutes before Calyste went in; ‘we have 
to worry you when we have got you ; that is the secret 
of keeping you. Dragons who guard treasures are armed 
with talons and wings!’ 

‘Your idea might be put into a sonnet,’ Canalis was 
saying just as Calyste entered the box. 

At one glance Béatrix read Calyste’s condition ; she 
saw, still fresh and raw, the marks of the collar she had 
put on him at les Touches. Calyste, offended by her 
phrase about his wife, hesitated between his dignity as a 
husband, defending Sabine, and finding a sharp word to 
cast on the heart whence, for him, rose such fragrant 
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reminiscences—a heart he believed to be yet bleeding. 
The Marquise discerned this hesitancy ; she had spoken 
thus, solely to gauge the extent of her power over 
Calyste, and, seeing him so weak, she came to his assist- 
ance to get him out of his difficulty. 

‘Well, my friend,’ said she, when the two courtiers 
had left, ‘you see me alone—yes, alone in the 
world ! ” 

‘ And you never thought of me ?’ said Calyste. 

‘You!’ she replied; ‘are not you married ?—It has 
been one of my great griefs among the many I have 
endured since we last met. “Not merely have I lost 
love,” I said to myself, “ but friendship too, a friendship 
I believed to be wholly Breton.” We get used to any- 
thing. I now suffer less, but I am broken. This is the 
first time for a long while that I have unburdened my 
heart. Compelled to be reserved in the presence of 
indifferent persons, and as arrogant to those who court 
me as though I had never fallen, and having lost my 
dear Félicité, I have no ear into which to breathe the 
words, “I am wretched!” And even now, can I tell 
you what my anguish was when I saw you a few yards 
away from me, not recognising me; or what my joy is 
at seeing you close to me.—Yes,’ said she, at a move- 
ment on Calyste’s part, ‘it is almost fidelity! In this 
you see what misfortune means! A nothing, a visit, is 
everything. 

‘Yes, you really loved me, as I deserved to be loved 
by the man who has chosen to trample on all the 
treasures I cast at his feet. And, alas! to my woe, I 
cannot forget ; I love, and I mean to be true to the past, 
which can never return.’ 

As she poured out this speech, a hundred times 
rehearsed, she used her eyes in such a way as to double 
the effect of words which seemed to surge up from her 
soul with the violence of a long restrained torrent. 
Calyste, instead of speaking, let fall the tears that had 
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been gathering in his eyes. Béatrix took his hand and 
pressed it, making him turn pale. 

‘Thank you, Calyste ; thank you, my poor boy ; that 
is the way a true friend should respond to a friend’s 
sorrow. We understand each other. There, do not add 
another word !—Go now; if we were seen, you might 
cause your wife grief if by chance any one told her that 
we had met—though innocently enough, in the face of a 
thousand people.—Good-bye, | am brave, you see 
And she wiped her eyes by what should be called in 
feminine rhetoric the antithesis of action. 

‘Leave me to laugh the laugh of the damned with the 
people I do not care for, but who amuse me,’ she went on. 
‘I see artists and writers, the circle I knew at our poor 
Camille’s—she was right, no doubt! Enrich the man 
you love, and then disappear, saying, “I am too old for 
him!” Itis to die a martyr. And that is best when 
one cannot die a virgin.’ 

She laughed, as if to efface the melancholy impression 
she might have made on her adorer. 

‘But where can I call on you?’ asked Calyste. 

‘I have hidden myself in the Rue de Courcelles, close 
to the Parc Monceaux, in a tiny house suited to my 
fortune, and I cram my brain with literature—but for 
my own satisfaction only, to amuse myself. Heaven 
preserve me from the mania of writing !—Go, leave me ; 
I do not want to be talked about, and what will not 
people say if they see us together? And _ besides, 
Calyste, I tell you, if you stay a minute longer I shall 
cry, for I can’t help it.’ 

Calyste withdrew, after giving his hand to Béatrix, 
and feeling a second time the deep strange sensation of a 
pressure on both sides full of suggestive incitement. 

‘My God! Sabine never stirred my heart like this,’ 
was the thought that assailed him in the corridor. 

Throughout the rest of the evening the Marquise de 
Rochefide did not look three times straight at Calyste ; 
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but she sent him side glances which rent the soul of the 
man who had given himself up wholly to his first and 
rejected love. 

When the Baron du Guénic was at home again, the 
magnificence of his rooms reminded him of the sort of 
mediocrity to which Béatrix had alluded, and he felt a 
hatred for the fortune that did not belong to that fallen 
angel. On hearing that Sabine had been in bed some 
time, he was happy in having a night to himself to live 
in his emotions. 

He now cursed the perspicacity given to Sabine by her 
affection. When it happens that a man is adored by his 
wife, she can read his face like a book, she knows the 
slightest quiver of his muscles, she divines the reason 
when he is calm, she questions herself when he is in the 
least sad, wondering if she is in fault, she watches his 
eyes; to her those eyes are coloured by his ruling 
thought—they love or they love not. Calyste knew 
himself to be the object of a worship so complete, so art- 
less, so jealous, that he doubted whether he could assume 
a countenance that would preserve the secret of the 
change that had come over him. 

‘What shall I do to-morrow morning?’ said he to 
himself as he fell asleep, fearing Sabine’s scrutiny. 

For when they first met, or even in the course of the 
day, Sabine would ask him, ‘Do you love me as much 
as ever?’ or, ‘I don’t bore you?’ Gracious question- 
ings, varying according to the wife’s wit or mood, and 
covering real or imaginary terrors. 


A storm will stir up mud and bring it to the top of 
the noblest and purest hearts. And so, next morning, 
Calyste, who was genuinely fond of his child, felt a thrill 
of joy at hearing that Sabine was anxious as to the cause 
of some symptoms, and, fearing croup, could not leave 
the infant Calyste. The Baron excused himself on the 
score of business from breakfasting at home, and went 
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out. He fled as a prisoner escapes, happy in the mere 
act of walking, in going across the Pont Louis xvi. and 
the Champs-Elysées to a café on the Boulevard, where 
he breakfasted alone. 

What is there in love? Does Nature turn restive 
under the social yoke? Does Nature insist that the 
spring of a devoted life shall be spontaneous and free, its 
flow that of a wild torrent tossed by the rocks of con- 
tradiction and caprice, instead of a tranquil stream trick- 
ling between two banks—the mairie on one side, and the 
church on the other? Has she schemes of her own 
when she is hatching those volcanic eruptions to which 
perhaps we owe our great men ? 

It would have been difficult to finda young man more 
piously brought up than Calyste, of purer life, or less 
tainted by infidelity; and he was rushing towards a 
woman quite unworthy of him, when a merciful and 
glorious chance brought to him, in Sabine, a girl of 
really aristocratic beauty, with a refined and delicate 
mind, pious, loving, and wholly attached to him; her 
angelic sweetness still touched with the pathos of love, 
passionate love in spite of marriage—such love as his for 
Béatrix. 

The greatest men perhaps have still some clay in their 
composition ; the mire still has charms. So, in spite of 
folly and frailty, the woman would then be the less 
imperfect creature. Madame de Rochefide in the 
midst of the crowd of artistic pretenders who surrounded 
her, and in spite of her fall, belonged to the highest 
nobility all the same; her nature was ethereal rather 
than earth-born, and she hid the courtesan she meant to 
be under the most aristocratic excerior. So this explana- 
tion cannot account for Calyste’s strange passion. 

The reason may perhaps be found in a vanity so deeply 
buried that moralists have not yet discerned that side of 
vice. There are men, truly noble as Calyste was, and as 
handsome, rich, elegant, and well bred, who weary— 
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unconsciously perhaps—of wedded life with a nature like 
their own; beings whose loftiness is not amazed by 
loftiness, who are left cold by a dignity and refinement 
ona constant level with their own, but who crave to 
find in inferior or fallen natures a corroboration of their 
own superiority though they would not ask their praises. 
The contrast of moral degradation and magnanimity 
fascinates their sight. What is pure shines so vividly by 
the side of what isimpure! ‘This comparison is pleasing. 
Calyste found nothing in Sabine to protect; she was 
irreproachable ; all the wasted energies of his heart went 
forth to Béatrix. And if we have seen great men play- 
ing the part of Jesus, raising up the woman taken in 
adultery, how should commonplace folks be any wiser ? 

Calyste lived till two o’clock on the thought, ‘I shall 
see her again !’—a poem which ere now has proved sus- 
taining during a journey of seven hundred leagues. 
Then he went with a light step to the Rue de 
Courcelles ; he recognised the house though he had never 
seen it ; and he, the Duc de Grandlieu’s son-in-law, he, 
as rich, as noble as the Bourbons, stood at the foot of the 
stairs, stopped by the question from an old butler, ‘ Your 
name if you please, sir ?’ 

Calyste understood that he must leave Madame de 
Rochefide free to act, and he looked out on the garden 
and the walls streaked with black and yellow lines left 
by the rain on the stucco of Paris. 

Madame de Rochefide, like most fine ladies when they 
break their chain, had fled, leaving her fortune in her 
husband’s hands, and she would not appeal for help to her 
tyrant. Conti and Mademoiselle des Touches had spared 
Béatrix all the cares of material life, and her mother from 
time to time sent her a sum of money. Now that she 
was alone, she was reduced to economy of a rather severe 
kind to a woman used to luxury. So she had taken 
herself to the top of the hill on which lies the Parc 
Monceaux, sheltering herself in a lit:le old house of some 
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departed magnate, facing the street, but with a charming 
little garden behind it, at a rent of not more than eighteen 
hundred francs. And still, with an old manservant, a 
maid and a cook from Alengon, who had clung to her in 
her reverses, her poverty would have seemed opulence to 
many an ambitious middle-class housewife. 

Calyste went up a flight of well-whitened stone stairs, 
the landings gay with flowers. On the first floor the 
old butler showed Calyste into the rooms through a 
double door of red velvet panelled with red silk and gilt 
nails. ‘The rooms he went through were also hung with 
red silk and velvet. Dark-toned carpets, hangings across 
the windows and doors, the whole interior was in con- 
trast with the outside, which the owner was at no pains 
to keep up. 

Calyste stood waiting for Béatrix in a drawing-room, 
quiet in style, where luxury affected simplicity. It was 
hung with bright crimson velvet set off by cording of 
dull yellow silk; the carpet was a darker red, the 
windows looked like conservatories, they were so crowded 
with flowers, and there was so little daylight, that he 
could scarcely see two vases of fine old red porcelain, 
and between them a silver cup attributed to Benvenuto 
Cellini, and brought from Italy by Béatrix. The furni- 
ture of gilt wood upholstered with velvet, the handsome 
consoles, on one of which stood a curious clock, the table 
covered with a Persian cloth, all bore witness to past 
wealth, of which the remains were carefully arranged. 
On a small table Calyste saw some trinkets, and a book 
half read, in which the place was marked by a dagger— 
symbolical of criticism—its handle sparkling with jewels. 
On the walls ten water-colour drawings, handsomely 
framed, all representing bedrooms in the various houses 
where Béatrix had lived in the course of her wandering 
life, gave an idea of her supreme impertinence. 

The rustle of a silk dress announced the unfortunate 
lady, who appeared in a studied toilet, which, if Calyste 
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had been an older hand, would certainly have shown him 
that he was expected. ‘The dress, made like a dressing- 
gown to show a triangle of the white throat, was of 
pearl-grey watered silk with open hanging sleeves, show- 
ing the arms covered with an under sleeve made with 
puffs divided by straps, and with lace ruffles. Her fine 
hair, loosely fastened with a comb, escaped from under 
a cap of lace and flowers. 

‘So soon,’ said she with a smile. ‘A lover would not 
have been so eager. So you have some secrets to tell 
me, suppose?” And she seated herself on a sofa, signing 
to Calyste to take a place by her. 

By some chance—not perhaps unintentional, for 
women have two kinds of memory, that of the angels 
and that of the devils—Béatrix carried about her the same 
perfume that she had used at les Touches when she had 
first met Calyste. The breath of this scent, the touch 
of that dress, the look of those eyes, which in the 
twilight seemed to focus and reflect light, all went to 
Calyste’s brain. “The unhappy fellow felt the same surge 
of violence as had already so nearly killed Béatrix ; but 
now the Marquise was on the edge of a divan, not of 
the ocean ; she rose to ring the bell, putting her finger 
to her lips. At this Calyste, called to order, controlled 
himself; he understood that Béatrix had no hostile 
intentions. 

‘Antoine, I am not at home,’ said she to the old 
servant. ‘Put some wood on the fire.—You see, 
Calyste, I treat you as a friend,’ she added with dignity 
when the old man was gone. ‘Do not treat me as your 
mistress.—I have two remarks to make. First, that I 
should not make any foolish stipulations with a man I 
loved; next, that I will never belong again to any 
man in theworld. For I believed myself loved, Calyste, 
by a sort of Rizzio whom no pledges could bind, a man 
absolutely free, and you see whither that fatal infatuation 
has brought me.—As for you, you are tied to the most 
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sacred duties; you havea young, amiable, delightful wife ; 
and you are a father. I should be as inexcusable as you 
are, and we should both be mad , 

“My dear Béatrix, all your logic falls before one word. 
I have never loved any one on earth but you, and I 
married in spite of myself.’ 

‘A little trick played us by Mademoiselle des Touches,’ 
said she with a smile. 

For three hours Madame de Rochefide kept Calyste 
faithful to his conjugal duties by pressing on him 
the horrible ultimatum of a complete breach with 
Sabine. Nothing less, she declared, could reassure her in 
the dreadful position in which she would be placed by 
Calyste’s passion. And, indeed, she thought little of 
sacrificing Sabine ; she knew her so well. 

‘Why, my dear boy, she is a woman who fulfils all 
the promise of her girlhood. She is a thorough Grand- 
lieu, as brown as her Portuguese mother, not to say 
orange-coloured, and as dry as her father. “To speak the 
truth, your wife will never be lost to you; she is justa 
great boy, and can walk alone. Poor Calyste! is this the 
wife to suit you? She has fine eyes, but such eyes are 
common in Italy, Spain, and Portugal. Can a woman 
so lean be really tender? Eve was fair; dark women are 
descended from Adam, fair women from God, whose hand 
left a last touch on Eve when all creation was complete.’ 

At about six o’clock Calyste in desperation took up 
his hat to go. 

‘Yes, go, my poor friend; do not let her have the 
disappointment of dining without you.’ 

Calyste stayed. He was so young, so easy to take on 
the wrong side. . 

‘You would really dare to dine with me?’ said 
Béatrix, affecting the most provoking surprise. ‘My 
humble fare does not frighten you away, and you have 
enough independence of spirit to crown my joy by this 
little proof of affection ?’ 
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‘Only let me write a line to Sabine,’ said he, tor she 
would wait for me till nine o’clock.’ 

‘There is my writing-table,’ said Béatrix. 

She herself lighted the candles, and brought one to 
the table to see what Calyste would write. 

‘ My dear Sabine.’ 

‘My pear! Is your wife still dear to you ?’ said she, 
looking at him so coldly that it froze the marrow in his 
bones. ‘Go, then, go to dine with her.’ 

‘I am dining at an eating-house with some friends’ 

‘That is alie. For shame! You are unworthy of 
her love or mine. All men are cowards with us.—T hat 
will do, Monsieur ; go and dine with your dear Sabine !” 

Calyste threw himself back in his armchair and turned 
paler than death. Bretons have a sort of obstinate 
courage which makes them hold their own under 
difficulties. The young Baron sat up again with his 
elbow firmly set on the table, his chin in his hand, and 
his sparkling eyes fixed on Béatrix, who was relentless. 
He looked so fine that a true northern or southern 
woman would have fallen on her knees, saying, ‘ Take 
me!’ But in Béatrix, born on the border between 
Normandy and Brittany, of the race of Casteran, deser- 
tion had brought out the ferocity of the Frank and the 
malignity of the Norman ; she craved a tremendous and 
terrible revenge ; she did not yield to his noble impulse. 

‘ Dictate what Iam to write, and I will obey,’ said the 
poor boy. ‘ But then “ 

‘Then, yes,’ she replied, ‘for you will love me then as 
you loved me at Guérande.—Write, “I am dining in 
town ; do not wait.”’”’ 

¢ And ?’ said Calyste, expecting something more. 

‘Nothing.—Sign it. Good,’ she said, seizing this 
note with covert joy. ‘I willsend it by a messenger.’ 

‘Now!’ cried Calyste, starting up like a happy 
man. 

‘I have preserved my liberty of action, I believe,’ said 
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she, looking round, and pausing half-way between the 
table and the fireplace, where she was about to ring. 

‘Here, Antoine, have this note taken to the address.— 
Monsieur will dine with me.’ 

Calyste went home at about two in the morning. 

After sitting up till half-past twelve, Sabine had gone 
to bed tired out. She slept, though she had been cruelly 
startled by the brevity of her husband’s note; still, she 
accounted for it. ‘True love in a woman can always 
explain everything to the advantage of the man she 
loves. 

‘Calyste was in a hurry !’ thought she. 

Next day the child had recovered, the mother’s alarms 
were past. Sabine came in smiling with little Calyste 
in her arms to show him to his father just before break- 
fast, full of the pretty nonsense, and saying the silly 
things that all young mothers are full of. ‘This little 
domestic scene enabled Calyste to put a good face on 
matters, and he was charming to his wife while feeling 
that he was a wretch. He played like a boy himself 
with Monsieur le Chevalier ; indeed, he overdid it, over- 
acting his part; but Sabine had not reached that pitch 
of distrust in which a wife notes sosubtle a shade. 

At last, during breakfast, Sabine asked— 

‘And what were you doing yesterday?’ 

‘ Portenduére,’ said he, ‘kept me to dinner, and we 
went to the club to play a few rubbers of whist.’ 

‘It is a foolish life, my Calyste, replied Sabine. 
‘The young men of our day ought rather to think of 
recovering all the estates in the country that their 
fathers lost. They cannot live by smoking cigars, 
playing whist, and dissipating their idleness by being 
content with making impertinent speeches to the par- 
venus who are ousting them from all their dignities, by 
cutting themselves off from the masses, whose soul and 
brain they ought to be, and to whom they should appear 
as Providence. Instead of being a party, you will only 
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be an opinion, as de Marsay said. Oh! if you could 
only know how my views have expanded since I have 
rocked and suckled your child. I want to see the old 
name of du Guénic figure in history.’ 

Then, suddenly looking straight into Calyste’s eyes, 
which were pensively fixed on her, she said— 

‘You must admit that the first note you ever wrote 
me was a little abrupt ?’ 

‘I never thought of writing till I reached the club.’ 

‘But you wrote on a woman’s paper; it had some 
womanly scent.’ 

‘The club managers do such queer things 


The Vicomte de Portenduére and his wife, a charming 
young couple, had become so intimate with the du 
Guénics that they shared a box at the Italian opera. 
The two young women, Sabine and Ursule, had been 
drawn into this friendship by a delightful exchange of 
advice, anxieties, and confidences about their babies. 
While Calyste, a novice in falsehood, was thinking to 
himself, ‘I must go to warn Savinien,’ Sabine was 
reflecting, ‘I fancied that the paper was stamped with a 
coronet !’ 

The suspicion flashed like lightning through her 
consciousness, and she blamed herself for it; but she 
made up her mind to look for the note, which, in the 
midst of her alarms on the previous day, she had tossed 
into her letter-box. 

After breakfast Calyste went out, telling his wife he 
should soon return; he got into one of the little low 
one-horse carriages which were just beginning to take 
the place of the inconvenient cabriolet of our grand- 
fathers. In a few minutes he reached the Rue des 
Saints-Péres, where the Vicomte lived, and begged 
him to do him the little kindness of lying in case 
Sabine should question the Vicomtesse—he would do as 
much for him next time. Then, when once out of the 
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house, Calyste, having first bidden the coachman to 
hurry as much as possible, went in a few minutes from 
the Rue des Saints-Péres to the Rue de Courcelles. 
He was anxious to know how Béatrix had spent the 
rest of the night. 

He found the happy victim of fate just out of her 
bath, fresh, beautified, and breakfasting with a good 
appetite. He admired the grace with which his 
angel ate boiled eggs, and was delighted with the service 
of gold, a present from a music-mad lord for whom 
Conti had written some songs, on zdeas supplied by his 
lordship, who had published them as his own. Calyste 
listened to a few piquant anecdotes related by his idol, 
whose chief aim was to amuse him, though she got angry 
and cried when he left her. He fancied he had been 
with her half an hour, and did not get home till three 
o’clock. His horse, a fine beast given him by the 
Vicomtesse de Grandlieu, looked as if it had come out 
of the river, it was so streaming with sweat. 

By such a chance as a jealous woman always plans, 
Sabine was on guard at a window looking out into the 
courtyard, out of patience at Calyste’s late return, and 
uneasy without knowing why. She was struck by the 
condition of the horse, its mouth full of foam. 

‘Where has he been ?’ 

The question was whispered in her ear by that power 
which is not conscience—not the devil, nor an angel— 
the power which sees, feels, knows, and shows us the 
unknown; which makes us believe in the existence of 
spiritual beings, creatures of our own brain, going and 
coming, and living in the invisible sphere of ideas. 

‘Where have you come from, my darling ?’ said she, 
going down to the first landing to meet Calyste. ‘ Abd- 
el-Kader is half dead; you said you would be out but a 
pe minutes, and I have been expecting you these three 

outs)!’ 


‘Well, well,’ said Calyste to himself, improving in the 
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art of dissimulation, ‘I must get out the scrape by a 
present.—Dear little nurse,’ he said, putting his arm 
round his wife’s waist with a more coaxing pressure than 
he would have given it if he had not felt guilty, ‘it is 
impossible, I see, to keep a secret, however innocent, 
from a loving wife .. .” 

‘We don’t tell secrets on the stairs,’ she replied, 
laughing. ‘Come along !’ 

In the middle of the drawing-room that led to the 
bedroom, she saw, reflected in a mirror, Calyste’s face, in 
which, not knowing that it could be seen, his fatigue 
and his real feelings showed ; he had ceased to smile. 

‘That secret ?’ said she, turning round. 

You have been such a heroic nurse that the heir- 
presumptive of the du Guénics is dearer to me than ever; 
I wanted to surprise you—just like a worthy citizen of 
the Rue Saint-Denis. A dressing-table is being fitted 
for you which is a work of art—my mother and Aunt 
Zéphirine have helped . . .” 

Sabine threw her arms round Calyste, and held him 
clasped to her heart, her head on his neck, trembling 
with the weight of happiness, not on account of the 
dressing-table, but because her suspicions were blown to 
the winds. It was one of those glorious gushes of joy 
which can be counted in a lifetime, and of which even 
the most excessive love cannot be prodigal, for life would 
be too quickly burnt out. Men ought, in such moments, 
to kneel at the woman’s feet in adoration, for the impulse 
is sublime; all the powers of the heart and intellect 
overflow as water gushes from the urn of fountain- 
nymphs. Sabine melted into tears. 

Suddenly, as if stung by a viper, she pushed Calyste 
from her, dropped on to a divan, and fainted away; the 
sudden chill on her glowing heart had almost killed her. 
As she held Calyste, her nose in his necktie, given up 
to happiness, she had smelt the same perfume as that on 
the notepaper !—Another woman’s head had lain there, 
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her face and hair had left the very scent of adultery. 
She had just kissed the spot where her rival’s kisses were 
still warm. 

‘What is the matter?’ said Calyste, after bringing 
Sabine back to her senses by bathing her face with a wet 
handkerchief. 

‘Go and fetch the doctor, and the accoucheur—both. 
Yes, I feel the milk has turned to fever. . . . They will 
not come at once unless you go yourself. Vous, she 
said, not tz, and the vous startled Calyste, who flew off in 
alarm. As soon as Sabine heard the outer gate shut, she 
sprang to her feet like a frightened deer, and walked 
round and round the room like a crazy thing, exclaiming, 
‘My God! my God! my God!’ 

The two words took the place of thought. The crisis 
she had used as a pretext really came on. The hair on 
her head felt like so many eels, made redhot in the fire of 
nervous torment. Her heated blood seemed to her to 
have mingled with her nerves, and to be bursting from 
every pore. For a moment she was blind. ‘I am 
dying !’ she shrieked. 

At this fearful cry of an insulted wife and mother, her 
maid came in; and when she had been carried to her bed 
and had recovered her sight and senses, her first gleam of 
intelligence made her send the woman to fetch her friend 
Madame de Portenduére. Sabine felt her thoughts 
swirling in her brain like straws in a whirlwind. 

‘I saw myriads of them at once,’ she said afterwards. 

Then she rang for the manservant, and in the trans- 
port of fever found strength enough to write the following 
note, for she was possessed by a mania, she must be sure 
of the truth :— 


To Madame la Baronne du Guénic. 


‘Dear Mamma,—When you come to Paris, as you 
have led us to hope you may, I will thank you in 
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person for the beautiful present by which you and Aunt 
Zéphirine and Calyste propose to thank me for having 
done my duty. I have been amply paid by my own 
happiness.—I cannot attempt to express my pleasure in 
this beautiful dressing-table, when you are here I will 
try to tell you. Believe me, when I dress before this 
glass, I shall always think, like the Roman lady, that my 
choicest jewel is our darling angel,’ and so on. 


She had this letter posted by her own maid. 

When the Vicomtesse de Portenduére came in, the 
shivering fit of a violent fever had succeeded the first 
paroxysm of madness. 

‘Ursule, I believe I am going to die,’ said she. 

‘What ails you, my dear?’ 

‘Tell me, what did Calyste and Savinien do yesterday 
evening after dinner at your house?’ 

‘What dinner?’ replied Ursule, to whom her husband 
had as yet said nothing, not expecting an immediate 
inquiry. ‘Savinien and I dined alone last evening, and 
went to the Opera without Calyste.’ 

©Ursule, dear child, in the name of your love for 
Savinien, I adjure you, keep the secret of what I have 
asked you, and what I will tell you. You alone will 
know what I am dying of—I am betrayed, at the 
end of three years—when I am not yet three-and- 
twenty 

Her teeth chattered, her eyes were lifeless and dull; 
her face had the greenish hue and surface of old Venetian 

lass. 
mp You—so handsome !—But for whom!’ 

‘IT do not know. But Calyste has lied to me—twice. 
Not a word! Do not pity me, do not be indignant, 
affect ignorance; you will hear who, perhaps, through 
Savinien.—Oh ! yesterday’s note 

And shivering in her shift, she flew to a little cabinet 
and took out the letter. 
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“A Marquise’s coronet!’ she said, getting into bed 
again. ‘Find out whether Madame de Rochefide is in 
Paris. Have I a heart left to weep or groan?—Oh, 
my dear, to see my beliefs; my poem, my idol, my 
virtue, my happiness, all, all destroyed, crushed, lost !— 
There is no God in Heaven now, no love on earth, no 
more life in my heart—nothing !—I do not feel sure of 
the daylight, I doubt if there is a sun.—In short, my 
heart is suffering so cruelly, that I hardly feel the horrible 
pain in my breast and my face. Happily the child is 
weaned. My milk would have poisoned him!’ And at 
this thought, a torrent of tears relieved her eyes, hitherto 
dry. 

Pie Madame de Portenduere, holding the fatal note 
which Sabine had smelt at for certainty, stood speechless 
at this desperate woe, amazed by this death of love, and 
unable to say anything in spite of the incoherent frag- 
ments in which Sabine strove to tell her all. Suddenly 
Ursule was enlightened by one of those flashes which 
come only to sincere souls. 

‘I must save her!’ thought she. ‘ Wait till I return, 
Sabine,’ cried she. ‘I will know the truth.’ 

‘Oh, and I shall love you in my grave!” cried Sabine. 

Madame de Portenduére went to the Duchesse de 
Grandlieu, insisted on absolute secrecy, and informed her 
as to the state Sabine was in. 

‘Madame,’ said she, in conclusion, ‘are you not of 
opinion that, to save her from some dreadful illness, or 
perhaps even madness—who can tell ?—-we ought to tell 
the doctor everything, and invent some fables about that 
abominable Calyste, so as to make him seem innocent, 
at any rate, for the present.’ 

‘My dear child,’ said the Duchess, who had felt a chill 
at this revelation, ‘ friendship has lent you for the nonce 
the experience of a woman of my age. I know how 
Sabine worships her husband; you are right, she may 
go mad.’ 
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‘And she might lose her beauty, which would be 
worse,’ said the Vicomtesse. 

‘Let us go at once!’ cried the Duchess. 

They, happily, were a few minutes in advance of the 
famous accoucheur Dommanget, the only one of the 
two doctors whom Calyste had succeeded in finding. 

‘Ursule has told me all,’ said the Duchess to her 
daughter. ‘You are mistaken. In the first place, 
Béatrix is not in Paris. As to what your husband was 
doing yesterday, my darling, he lost a great deal of 
money, and does not know where to find enough to pay 
for your dressing-table 

‘ And this ?’ interrupted Sabine, holding out the note. 

‘This!’ said the Duchess, laughing, ‘is Jockey Club 
paper. Every one writes on coronetted paper — the 
grocers will have titles soon ; 

The prudent mother tossed the ill-starred document 
into the fire. 

When Calyste and Dommanget arrived, the Duchess, 
who had given her orders, was informed ; she left Sabine 
with Madame de Portenduére, and met the doctor and 
Calyste in the drawing-room. 

‘Sabine’s life is in danger, Monsieur,’ said she to 
Calyste. ‘You have been false to her with Madame de 
Rochefide’—Calyste blushed like a still decent girl 
caught tripping—‘and as you do not know how to 
deceive,’ the Duchess went on, ‘you were so clumsy 
that Sabine guessed everything. You do not wish my 
daughter’s death, I suppose?— All this, Monsieur 
Dommanget, gives you a clue to my daughter’s illness 
and its cause.—As for you, Calyste, an old woman like 
me can understand your error, but I do not forgive you. 
Such forgiveness can only be purchased by a life of 
happiness. If you desire my esteem, first save my child’s 
life. Then forget Madame de Rochefide—she is good 
for nothing after the first time !—Learn to lie, have the 
courage and impudence of a criminal. I have lied, God 
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knows! I, who shall be compelled to do cruel penance 
for such mortal sin.’ 

She explained to him the fictions she had just invented. 
The skilful doctor, sitting by the bed, was studying the 
patient’s symptoms, and the means of staving off the 
mischief. While he was prescribing measures, of which 
the success must depend on their immediate execution, 
Calyste, at the foot of the bed, kept his eyes fixed on 
Sabine, trying to give them an expression of tender 
anxiety. 

‘Then it is gambling that has given you those dark 
marks round your eyes ?’ she said in a feeble voice. 

The words startled the doctor, the mother, and Ursule, 
who looked at each other; Calyste turned as red as a 
cherry. 

‘That comes of suckling your child,’ said Dommanget, 
cleverly but roughly. ‘Then husbands are dull, being 
so much separated from their wives, they go to the club 
and play high. But do not lament over the thirty thousand 
francs that Monsieur le Baron lost last night 

‘Thirty thousand francs!’ said Ursule like a simpleton. 

‘Yes, I know it for certain,’ replied Dommanget. ‘I 
heard this morning at the house of the Duchesse Berthe 
de Maufrigneuse that you lost the money to Monsieur 
de Trailles, he added to Calyste. ‘How can you play 
with such a man? Honestly, Monsieur le Baron, I 
understand your being ashamed of yourself.’ 

Calyste, a kind and generous soul, when he saw his 
mother-in-law—the pious Duchess, the young Viscountess 
—a happy wife, and a selfish old doctor all lying like 
curiosity dealers, understood the greatness of the danger ; 
he shed two large tears, which deceived Sabine. 

‘Monsieur,’ said she, sitting up in bed, and looking 
wrathfully at Dommanget, ‘Monsieur du Guénic may 
lose thirty, fifty, a hundred thousand francs if he chooses 
without giving any one a right to find fault with him or 
lecture him. It is better that Monsieur de Trailles 
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should have won the money from him than that we, we, 
should have won from Monsieur de Trailles !’ 

Calyste rose and put his arm round his wife’s neck. 
Kissing her on both cheeks, he said in her ear, “Sabine, 
you are an angel!’ 


Two days later the young Baroness was considered 
out of danger. On the following day Calyste went to 
Madame de Rochefide, and making a virtue of his 
infamy— 

‘ Béatrix,’ said he, ‘you owe me much happiness. I 
sacrificed my poor wife to you, and she discovered every- 
thing. The fatal notepaper on which you made me 
write, with your initial and coronet on it, which I did 
not happen to see—I saw nothing but you! The letter 
B, happily, was worn away; but the scent you left 
clinging to me, the lies in which I entangled myself like 
a fool, have ruined my happiness. Sabine has been at 
death’s-door; the milk went to her brain, she has 
erysipelas, and will perhaps be disfigured for life . . .’ 

Béatrix, while listening to this harangue, had a face 
of Arctic coldness, enough to freeze the Seine if she 
had looked at it. 

‘Well, so much the better; it may bleach her a little, 
perhaps.’ And Béatrix, as dry as her own bones, as 
variable as her complexion, as sharp as her voice, went 
on in this tone, a tirade of cruel epigrams. 

There can be no greater blunder than for a husband 
to talk to his mistress of his wife, if she is virtuous, 
unless it be to talk to his wife of his mistress if she is 
handsome. But Calyste had not yet had the sort of 
Parisian education which may be called the good manners 
of the passions. He could neither tell his wife a lie nor 
tell his mistress the truth—an indispensable training to 
enable a man to manage women. So he was obliged to 
appeal to all the powers of passion for two long hours, 
to wring from Béatrix the forgiveness he begged, denied 

‘i 
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him by an angel who raised her eyes to heaven not to 
see the culprit, and who uttered the reasons peculiar to 
Marquises in a voice choked with well-feigned tears, 
that she furtively wiped away with the lace edge of her 
handkerchief. 

‘You can talk to me of your wife the very day after 
I have yielded !—Why not say at once that she is a 
pearl of virtue? I know, she admires your beauty! 
That is what I call depravity! I—I love your soul! 
For I assure you, my dear boy, you are hideous compared 
with some shepherds of the Roman Campagna m 
etc,, etc. 

This tone may seem strange, but it was a part of a 
system deliberately planned by Béatrix. In her third 
incarnation—for a woman completely changes with each 
fresh passion—she is far advanced in fraud—that is the 
only word that can describe the result of the experience 
gained in such adventures. The Marquise de Rochefide 
had sat in judgment on herself in front of her mirror. 
Clever women have no delusions about themselves ; they 
count their wrinkles; they watch the beginnings of 
crows’-feet ; they note the appearance of every speck in 
their skin ; they know themselves by heart, and show it 
too plainly by the immense pains they take to preserve 
their beauty. And so, to contend against a beautiful 
young wife, to triumph over her six days a week, Béatrix 
sought to win by the weapons of the courtesan. With- 
out confessing to herself the baseness of her conduct, and 
carried away to use such means by a Turk-like passion 
for the handsome young man, she resolved to make him 
believe that he was clumsy, ugly, ill made, and to behav 
as if she hated him. 

There is no more successful method with men of a 
domineering nature. To them the conquest of such 
disdain is the triumph of the first day renewed on every 
morrow. It is more; it is flattery hidden under the 
mask of aversion, and owing to it the charm and truth 
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which underlie all the metamorphoses invented by the 
great nameless poets. Does not a man then say to him- 
self, ‘I am irresistible!’ or ‘I must love her well, since I 
conquer her repugnance!’ If you deny this principle, 
which flirts and courtesans of every social grade dis- 
covered long ago, you must discredit the pursuers of 
science, the inquirers into secrets, who have long been 
- repulsed in their duel with hidden causes. 

Béatrix seconded her use of contempt as a moral 
incitement by a constant comparison between her com- 
fortable, poetic home and the Hotel du Guénic. Every 
deserted wife neglects her home out of deep discourage- 
ment. Foreseeing this, Madame de Rochefide began 
covert innuendoes as to the luxury of the Faubourg 
Saint-Germain, which she stigmatised as absurd. The 
reconciliation scene, when Béatrix made Calyste swear 
to hate the wife who, as she said, was playing the farce 
of spilt milk, took place in a perfect bower, where she 
put herself into attitudes in the midst of beautiful flowers 
and jardiniéres of lavish costliness. She carried the art 
of trifles, of fashionable toys, to an extreme. Béatrix, 
sunk into contempt since Conti’s desertion, was bent on 
gaining such fame as may be had by sheer perversity. 
The woes of a young wife, a Grandlieu, rich and lovely, 
were to build her a pedestal. 

When a woman reappears in society after nursing her 
first child, she comes out again improved in charm and 
beauty. If this phase of maternity can rejuvenate even 
women no longer in their first youth, it gives young 
wives a splendid freshness, a cheerful activity, a brio of 
life—if we may apply to the body a word which the 
Italians have invented for the mind. But while trying 
to resume the pleasant habits of the honeymoon, Sabine 
did not find the same Calyste. The unhappy girl 
watched him instead of abandoning herself to happiness. 
She expected the fatal perfume, and she smelt it ; and 
she no longer confided in Ursule, nor in her mother, 
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who had so charitably deceived her. She wanted 
certainty, and she had not long to wait for it. Certainty 
is never coy; it is like the sun, we soon need to pull 
down the blinds before it. In love it is a repetition of 
the fable of the Woodman calling on Death. We wish 
that certainty would blind us. 

One morning, a fortnight after the first catastrophe, 
Sabine received this dreadful letter :— 


To Madame la Baronne du Guénic. 


* GUERANDE. 


‘My pear DaucHTer,—My sister Zéphirine and [are 
lost in conjectures as to the dressing-table mentioned in 
your letter; I am writing about it to Calyste, and beg 
your forgiveness for my ignorance. You cannot doubt 
our affection. We are saving treasure for you. Thanks 
to Mademoiselle de Pen-Hoél’s advice as to the manage- 
ment of your land, you will in a few years find yourself 
possessed of a considerable capital without having to 
diminish your expenditure. 

“Your letter, dearest daughter—- whom I love as 
much as if I had borne you and fed you at my own 
breast—surprised me by its brevity, and especially by 
your making no mention of my dear little Calyste; you 
had nothing to tell me about the elder Calyste; he, I 
know, is happy,’ etc. 


Sabine wrote across this letter, ‘ Brittany is too noble to 
le with one accord!’ and laid it on Calyste’s writing- 
table. He found it and read it. After recognising 
Sabine’s writing in the line across it, he threw it into 
the fire, determined never to have seen it. Sabine spent 
a whole week in misery, of which the secret may be 
understood by those celestial or hermit souls that have 
never been touched by the wing of the fallen angel. 
Calyste’s silence terrified Sabine. 
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‘I, who ought to be all sweetness, all joy to him—I 
have vexed him, hurt him! My virtue is become hate- 
ful; I have perhaps humiliated my idol,’ said she to 
herself. 

These thoughts ploughed furrows in her soul. She 
thought of asking forgiveness for this fault, but certainty 
brought her fresh proofs. 

Béatrix, insolently bold, wrote to Calyste one day at 
his own house. The letter was put into Madame du 
Guénic’s hands; she gave it to her husband unopened, 
but she said, with death in her soul, and in a broken 
voice— 

‘My dear, this note is from the Jockey Club; I know 
the scent and the paper.’ 

Calyste blushed and put the letter in his pocket. 

‘Why do you not read it ?’” 

‘T know what they want.’ 

The young wife sat down. She did not get an attack 
of fever, she did not cry, but she felt one of those surges 
of rage which in such feeble creatures bring forth 
monsters of crime, which arm them with arsenic for 
themselves or for their rivals. Little Calyste was 
presently brought to her, and she took him on her lap; 
the child, but just weaned, turned to find the breast 
under her dress. 

‘He remembers! ’ said she in a whisper. 

Calyste went to his room to read the letter. When 
he was gone the poor young creature burst into tears, 
such tears as women shed when they are alone. Pain, 
like pleasure, has its initiatory stage; the first anguish, 
like that of which Sabine had so nearly died, can never 
recur, any more than a first experience of any kind. It 
is the first wedge of the torture of the heart; the others 
are expected, the wringing of the nerves is a known thing, 
the capital of strength has accumulated a deposit for 
firm resistance. And Sabine, sure now of the worst, sat 
by the fire for three hours with her boy on her knee, 
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and was quite startled when Gasselin, now their house- 
servant, came to announce that dinner was on the table. 

‘Let Monsieur know.’ 

“Monsieur is not dining at home, Madame la 
Baronne.’ 

Who can tell all the misery for a young woman of 
three-and-twenty, the torture of finding herself alone in 
the midst of a vast dining-room, in an ancient house, 
served by silent men, and in such circumstances ? 

‘ Order the carriage,’ she said suddenly ; ‘1 am going 
to the Opera.” 

She dressed splendidly ; she meant to show herself 
alone, and smiling like a happy woman. In the midst 
of her remorse for the endorsement on that letter she was 
determined to triumph, to bring Calyste back to her by 
the greatest gentleness, by wifely virtues, by the meek- 
ness of a Paschal lamb. She would lie to all Paris. She 
loved him, she loved him as courtesans love, or angels, 
with pride and with humility. 

But the Opera was Othello. When Rubini sang {/ mio 
cor si divide, she fled. Music is often more powerful 
than the poet and the actor, the two most formid- 
able natures combined. Savinien de Portenduére 
accompanied Sabine to the portico and put her into 
her carriage, unable to account for her precipitate 
escape, 

Madame du Guénic now entered on a period of suffer- 
ings such as only the highest classes can know. You 
who are poor, envious, wretched, when you see on ladies’ 
arms those snakes with diamond heads, those necklaces 
and pins, tell yourselves that those vipers sting, that 
those necklaces have poisoned teeth, that those light 
bonds cut into the tender flesh to the very quick. All 
this luxury must be paid for. In Sabine’s position 
women can curse the pleasures of wealth ; they cease to 
see the gilding of their rooms, the silk of sofas is as tow, 
exotic flowers as nettles, perfumes stink, miracles of 
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cookery scrape the throat like barley-bread, and life has 
the bitterness of the Dead Sea. 

Two or three instances will so plainly show the re- 
action of a room or of a woman on happiness, that every 
one who has experienced it will be reminded of their 
home-life. 

Sabine, warned of the dreadful truth, studied her hus- 
band when he was going out, to guess at the day’s pros- 
pects. With what a surge of suppressed fury does a 
woman fling herself on to the red-hot pikes of such 
torture !—What joy for Sabine when he did not go to 
the Rue de Courcelles! When he came in she would 
look at his brow, his hair, his eyes, his expression and 
attitude, with a horrible interest in trifles, and the 
studious observation of the most recondite details of his 
dress, by which a woman loses her self-respect and dignity. 
These sinister investigations, buried in her heart, turned 
sour there and corroded the slender roots, whence grow 
the blue flowers of holy confidence, the golden stars of 
saintly love, all the blossoms of memory. 

One day Calyste looked round at everything with ill- 
humour, but he stayed at home! Sabine was coaxing 
and humble, cheerful and amusing. 

‘You are cross with me, Calyste; am I not a good 
wife ?—What is there here that you do not like?’ 

‘ All the rooms are so cold and bare,’ said he. ‘ You 
do not understand this kind of thing.’ 

‘What is wanting ?’ 

‘ Flowers 

‘Very good,’ said Sabine to herself; ‘Madame de 
Rochefide is fond of flowers, it would seem.’ 

Two days later the rooms at the Hotel du Guénic were 
completely altered. No house in Paris could pride itself 
on finer flowers than those that decorated it. 

Some time after this Calyste, one evening after dinner, 
complained of the cold. He shivered in his chair, look- 
ing about him to see whence the draught came, and 
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evidently seeking something close about him. It was 
some time before Sabine could guess the meaning of this 
new whim, for the house was fitted with a hot-air 
furnace to warm the staircase, ante-rooms, and passages. 
Finally, after three days’ meditation, it struck her that 
her rival had a screen, no doubt, so as to produce the 
subdued light that was favourable to the deterioration of 
her face ; so Sabine purchased a screen made of glass, 
and of Jewish magnificence. 

‘ Which way will the wind blow now?’ she wondered. 

This was not the end of the mistress’s indirect criti- 
cism. Calyste ate so little at home as to drive Sabine 
crazy ; he sent away his plate after nibbling two or three 
mouthfuls. 

‘Is it not nice?’ asked Sabine, in despair, seeing all 
the pains wasted which she devoted to her conferences 
with the cook. 

‘I do not say so, my darling,’ replied Calyste, without 
annoyance. ‘I am not hungry, that is all.’ 

A wife given up to a legitimate passion and to sucha 
contest as this, feels a sort of fury in her desire to 
triumph over her rival, and often outruns the mark even 
in the most secret regions of married life. This cruel 
struggle, fierce and ceaseless, over the visible and out- 
ward facts of home life was carried on with equal frenzy 
over the feelings of the heart. Sabine studied her 
attitudes and dress, and watched herself in the smallest 
trivialities of love. 

This matter of the cookery went on for nearly a 
month. Sabine, with the help of Mariotte and Gasselin, 
invented stage tricks to discover what dishes Madame de 
Rochefide served up for Calyste. Gasselin took the 
place of the coachman, who fell ill to order, and was thus 
enabled to make friends with Béatrix’s cook ; so at last 
Sabine could give Calyste the same fare, only better ; 
but again she saw him give himself airs over it. 

‘What is wanting?” said she. 
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‘Nothing,’ he answered, looking round the table for 
something that was not there. 

‘ Ah!’ cried Sabine to herself, as she woke next morn- 
ing, ‘Calyste is pining for powdered cockroaches ! and all 
| the English condiments which are sold by the druggist 
- in cruets; Madame de Rochefide has accustomed him to 
all sorts of spices.’ 

She bought an English cruet-stand and its scorching 

contents ; but she could not pursue her discoveries down 
to every dainty devised by her rival. 
: This phase lasted for several months; nor need we 
< wonder when we remember all the attractions of such a 
contest. It is life; with all its wounds and pangs it is 
preferable to the blank gloom of disgust, to the poison of 
contempt, to the blankness of abdication, to the death of 
the heart that we call indifference. Still, all Sabine’s 
courage oozed out one evening when she appeared 
dressed, as women only dress by a sort of inspiration, in 
the hope of winning the victory over another, and when 
Calyste said with a laugh—- 

‘Do what you will, Sabine, you will never be any- 
thing but a lovely Andalusian ! ’ 

‘ Alas !’ said she, sinking on to her sofa, ‘I can never 
be fair. But if this goes on, I know that I shall soon 
be five-and-thirty.’ 

She refused to go to the Italian opera; she meant to 
stay in her room all the evening. When she was alone 
she tore the flowers from her hair and stamped upon 
them, she undressed, trampled her gown, her sash, all 
her finery under foot, exactly like a goat caught in a 
loop of its tether, which never ceases struggling till 
death. Then she went to bed. The maid presently 
came in. Imagine her surprise ! 

‘It is nothing,’ said Sabine. ‘It is Monsieur.’ 

Unhappy wives know this superb vanity, these false- 


1 Balzac has hannetons, cockchafers. It was an old joke that Soy was 
made of cockroaches.—.Z7ans/ator. 
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hoods, where, of two kinds of shame both in arms, the 
more womanly wins the day. 

Sabine was growing thin under these terrible agita- 
tions, grief ate into her soul; but she never forgot the 
part she had forced on herself. A sort of fever kept her 
up, her life sent back to her throat the bitter words 
suggested to her by grief; she sheathed the lightnings of 
her fine black eyes, and made them soft, even humble. 


Her fading health was soon perceptible. The Duchess, 
an admirable mother, though her piety had become more 
and more Portuguese, thought there was some mortal 
disease in the really sickly condition which Sabine 
evidently encouraged. She knew of the acknowledged 
intimacy of Calyste and Béatrix. She took care to have 
her daughter with her to try to heal her wounded feel- 
ings, and, above all, to save her from her daily martyrdom ; 
but Sabine for a long time remained persistently silent 
as to her woes, fearing some intervention between her- 
self and Calyste. She declared she was happy! Having 
exhausted sorrow, she fell back on her pride, on all her 
virtues. 

At the end of a month, however, of being petted by 
her sister Clotilde and her mother, she confessed her 
griefs, told them all her sufferings, and cursed life, saying - 
that she looked forward to death with delirious joy. 
She desired Clotilde, who meant never to marry, to be a 
mother to little Calyste, the loveliest child any royal race 
need wish for as its heir-presumptive. 

One evening, sitting with her youngest sister Athénais 
—who was to be married to the Vicomte de Grandlieu 
after Lent—with Clotilde, and the Duchess, Sabine 
uttered the last cry of her anguish of heart, wrung from 
her by the extremity of her last humiliation. 

‘ Athénais,’ said she, when at about eleven o’clock the 
young Vicomte Juste de Grandlieu took his leave, ‘ you 
are going to be married; profit by my example! Keep 
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your best qualities to yourself as if they were a crime, 
resist the temptation to display them in order to please 
Juste. Be calm, dignified, cold; measure out the 
happiness you give in proportion to what you receive ! 
It is mean, but it is necessary.—You see, I am ruined 
by my merits, All I feel within me that is the best of 
me, that is fine, holy, noble,—all my virtues have been 
rocks on which my happiness is shipwrecked. I have 
ceased to be attractive because I am not six-and-thirty !— 
In some men’s eyes youth is a defect! There is no 
guesswork in a guileless face. 

‘I laugh honestly, and that is quite wrong when, to 
be fascinating, you ought to be able to elaborate the 
melancholy, suppressed smile of the fallen angels who 
are obliged to hide their long yellow teeth. A fresh 
complexion is so monotonous; far preferable is a doll’s 
waxen surface, compounded of rouge, spermaceti, and 
cold-cream. I am straightforward, and double dealing 
is more pleasing! Iam frankly in love like an honest 
woman, and 1 ought to be trained to tricks and 
manoeuvres like a country actress. I am intoxicated 
with the delight of having one of the most charming 
men in France for my husband, and I tell him sincerely 
how fine a gentleman he is, how gracefully he moves, 
how handsome I think him; to win him I ought to 
look away with affected aversion, to hate love-making, to 
tell him that his air of distinction is simply an unhealthy 
pallor and the figure of a consumptive patient, to cry up 
the shoulders of the Farnese Hercules, to make him 
angry, keep him at a distance as though a struggle were 
needed to hide from him at the moment of happiness 
some imperfection which might destroy love. I am 
so unlucky as to be able to admire a fine thing with- 
out striving to give myself importance by bitter and 
envious criticism of everything glorious in poetry or 
beauty. I do not want to be told in verse and in 
prose by Canalis and Nathan that I have a superior 
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intellect! I amamere simple girl; I see no one but 
Calyste ! 

“If I had only run all over the world as she has ; if, like 
her, I had said, ““I love you” in every European tongue, 
I should be made much of, and pitied, and adored, and 
could serve him up a Macedonian banquet of cosmo- 
politan loves! A man does not thank you for your 
tenderness till you have set it off by contrast with 
malignity. So I, a well-born wife, must learn all 
impurity, the interested charms of a prostitute! ... 
And Calyste, the dupe of this grimacing! ... Oh, 
mother ! oh, my dear Clotilde! 1 am stricken to death. 
My pride is a deceptive egis; I am defenceless against 
sorrow ; I still love my husband like a fool, and to bring 
him back to me I need to borrow the keen wit of 
indifference.” 

‘Silly child, whispered Clotilde, ¢ pretend that you are 
bent on vengeance.’ 

‘TI mean to die blameless, without even the appearance 
of wrong-doing,’ replied Sabine. ‘Our vengeance should 
be worthy of our love.’ 

‘My child,’ said the Duchess, ‘a mother should look 
on life with colder eyes than yours. Love is not the 
end but the means of family life. Do not imitate that 
poor little Baronne de Macumer. Excessive passion is 
barren and fatal. And God sends us our afflictions for 
reasons of His own... . 

‘Now that Athénais’s marriage is a settled thing, I 
shall have time to attend to you. I have already dis- 
cussed the delicate position in which you are placed 
with your father and the Duc de Chaulieu and d’ Ajuda. 
We shall find means to bring Calyste back to you.’ 

‘With the Marquise de Rochefide there is no cause 
for despair,’ said Clotilde, smiling at her sister. ‘She 
does not keep her adorers long.’ 

‘D’Ajuda, my darling, was Monsieur de Rochefide’s 
brother-in-law. If our good Confessor approves of the 
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little manceuvres we must achieve to ensure the success 
of the plan I have submitted to your father, I will 
guarantee Calyste’s return. My conscience loathes the 
use of such methods, and I will lay them before the 
Abbé Brossette. We need not wait, my child, till you 
are im extremis to come to your assistance. Keep up 
your hopes. Your grief this evening is so great that I 
have let out my secret; I cannot bear not to give you a 
little encouragement.’ 

‘Will it cause Calyste any grief?’ asked Sabine, 
looking anxiously at the Duchess. 

‘Bless me, shall I be such another fool?’ asked 
Athénais simply. 

Oh! child, you cannot know the straits into which 
Virtue can plunge us when she allows herself to be 
overruled by Love!’ replied Sabine, so bewildered with 
grief that she fell into a vein of poetry. 

The words were spoken with such intense bitterness 
that the Duchess, enlightened by her daughter’s tone, 
accent, and look, understood that there was some uncon- 
fessed trouble. 

‘Girls, it is midnight ; go to bed,’ said she to the two 
others, whose eyes were sparkling. 

‘And am I in the way too, in spite of my six-and- 
thirty years?’ asked Clotilde ironically. And while 
Athénais was kissing her mother, she whispered in 
Sabine’s ear— 

‘You shall tell me all about it. I will dine with you 
to-morrow. If mamma is afraid of compromising her 
conscience, I myself will rescue Calyste from the hands 
of the infidels.’ 

© Well, Sabine,’ said the Duchess, leading her daughter 
into her bedroom, ‘tell me, my child, what is the new 
trouble ?’ 

Oh, mother, I am done for !” 

‘Why?’ 

‘I wanted to triumph over that horrible woman; 
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I succeeded, I have another child coming, and Calyste 
loves her so vehemently that I foresee being absolutely 
deserted. When she has proof of this infidelity to her 
she will be furious !—Oh, I am suffering such torments 
that I must die. I know when he is going to her, know 
it by his glee ; then his surliness shows me when he has 
left her. In short, he makes no secret of it; he cannot 
endure me. Her influence over him is as unwholesome 
as she is herself, body and soul. You will see; as her 
reward for making up some quarrel, she will insist on a 
public rupture with me, a breach like her own; she will 
carry him off to Switzerland perhaps, or to Italy. He 
has been saying that it is ridiculous to know nothing of 
Europe, and I can guess what these hints mean, thrown 
out as a warning. If Calyste is not cured within the 
next three months, I do not know what will come of it 
—I shall kill myself, I know !’ 

‘Unhappy child! And your son? Suicide is a mortal 
sin.” 

‘But do not you understand,—she might bear him a 
child; and if Calyste loved that woman’s more than 
mine—Oh ! this is the end of my patience and resigna- 
tion.’ 

She dropped on a chair; she had poured out the 
inmost thoughts of her heart; she had no hidden pang 
left; and sorrow is like the iron prop that sculptors 
place inside a clay figure, it is supporting, it is a 
power. 

‘Well, well, go home now, poor little thing! Face to 
face with so much suffering, perhaps the Abbé will give 
me absolution for the venial sins we are forced to commit 
by the trickery of the world. Leave me, daughter,’ she 
said, going to her prie-Dieu ; ‘I will beseech the Lord 
and the Blessed Virgin more especially for you. Above 
all, do not neglect your religious duties if you hope for 
SUCCESS.’ 

‘Succeed as we may, mother, we can only save the 
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family honour. Calyste has killed the sacred fervour of 
love in me by exhausting all my powers, even of suffer- 
ing. What a honeymoon was that in which from the 
first day I was bitterly conscious of his retrospective 
adultery !’ 


At about one in the afternoon of the following day 
one of the priests of the Faubourg Saint-Germain—a 
man distinguished among the clergy of Paris, designate 
as a Bishop in 1840, but who had three times refused 
a see—the Abbé Brossette was crossing the courtyard of 
the Hotel Grandlieu with the peculiar gait one must call 
the ecclesiastical gait, so expressive is it of prudence, 
mystery, calmness, gravity, and dignity itself. He was 
a small, lean man, about fifty years of age, with a face 
as white as an old woman’s, chilled by priestly fasting, 
furrowed by all the sufferings he made his own. Black 
eyes, alight with faith, but softened by an expression that 
was mysterious rather than mystical, gave life to this 
apostolic countenance. He almost smiled as he went up 
the steps, so little did he believe in the enormity of the 
case for which his penitent had sent for him ; but as the 
Duchess’s hand was a sieve for alms, she was well worth 
the time her guileless confessions stole from the serious 
troubles of his parish. On hearing him announced, the 
Duchess rose and went forward a few steps to meet 
him, an honour she did to none but cardinals, bishops, 
priests of every grade, duchesses older than herself, and 
personages of the blood royal. 

‘My dear Abbé,’ said she, pointing to an armchair, 
and speaking in a low tone, ‘I require the authority 
of your experience before | embark on a rather nasty 
intrigue, from which, however, I hope for a good result ; 
I wish to learn from you whether I shall find the way 
of salvation very thorny in consequence.’ 

‘Madame la Duchesse,’ said the Abbé Brossette, ‘do 
not mix up spiritual and worldly matters; they are 
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often irreconcilable—In the first place, what is this 
business ?’ 

“My daughter Sabine, you know, is dying of grief. 
Monsieur du Guénic neglects her for Madame de 
Rochefide.’ 

‘It is terrible—a very serious matter; but you 
know what the beloved Saint-Frangois de Sales says of 
such a case. And remember Madame de Guyon, who 
bewailed the lack of mysticism in the proofs of conjugal 
love; she would have been only too glad to find a 
Madame de Rochefide for her husband.’ 

‘Sabine is only too meek, she is only too completely 
the Christian wife ; but she has not the smallest taste for 
mysticism.’ 

‘Poor young thing!’ said the curé slily. ‘And what 
is your plan for remedying the mischief ?’ 

‘I have been so sinful, my dear Director, as to think 
that I might let loose at her a smart little gentleman, 
wilful, and stocked with evil characteristics, who will 
certainly get my son-in-law out of the way.’ 

‘ Daughter,’ said he, stroking his chin, ‘we are not in 
the tribunal of the repentant ; I need not speak as your 
judge.—From a worldly point of view, I confess it would 
be final ¢ 

‘Such a proceeding strikes me as truly odious!’ she 
put in. 

‘And why? It is, no doubt, far more the part of a 
Christian to snatch a woman from her evil ways than 
to push her forward in them ; still, when she has already 
gone so far as Madame de Rochefide, it is not the hand 
of man, but the hand of God, that can rescue the sinner. 
She needs a special sign from Heaven.’ 

‘Thank you, Father, for your indulgence,’ said the 
Duchess. ‘But we must remember that my son-in-law 
is brave, and a Breton; he was heroic at the time of that 
poor Mapame’s attempted rising. Now, if the young 
scapegrace who should undertake to charm Madame de 
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Rochefide were to fall out with Calyste, and a duel should 
ensue 

‘There, Madame la Duchesse, you show your wisdom ; 
this proves that in such devious courses we always find 
some stumbling-biock.’ 

‘But I hit upon a means, my dear Abbé, of doing 
good, of rescuing Madame de Rochefide from the fatal 
path she is following, of bringing Calyste back to his 
wife, and of saving a poor wandering soul perhaps from 
hel : 

‘But, then, why consult me?’ said the curé, smiling. 

‘Well,’ said the Duchess, ‘I should have to do some 
ugly things ? 

‘You do not mean to rob any one?’ 

‘On the contrary, I shall probably spend a good deal 
of money.’ 

‘You will not slander anybody, nor 

£Ohd. 

‘Nor do any injury to your neighbour ?’” 

© Well, well, I cannot answer for that.’ 

‘Let us hear this new plan,’ said the curé, really 
curious. 

‘If, instead of driving one nail out by another, thought 
I, as I knelt on my prie-Dieu, after beseeching the 
Blessed Virgin to guide me, I were to get Monsieur de 
Rochefide to take back his wife and pack off Calyste— 
then, instead of abetting evil to do good, I should be 
doing a good action through another by means of a no 
less good deed of my own The priest looked at 
the lady, and seemed thoughtful. 

‘The idea has evidently come to you from so far 
that——’ 

‘Yes,’ said the simple and humble-minded woman, 
‘and I have thanked the Virgin.—Amd I vowed that 
besides paying for a neuvaine, 1 would give twelve hundred 
francs to some poor family if I should succeed. But 
when I spoke of the matter to Monsieur de Grandlieu, 
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he burst out laughing, and said—‘I really believe that 
at your time of life you women have a special devil all to 
yourselves.” ” 

‘Monsieur le Duc said, in a husband’s fashion, just 
what I was about to observe when you interrupted me,’ 
replied the Abbé, who could not help smiling. 

‘Oh, Father, if you approve of the plan, will you 
approve of the method of execution? The point will be 
to do with a certain Madame Schontz—a Beéatrix of the 
Saint-Georges quarter—what I had intended to do with 
Béatrix ; the Marquis will then return to his wife.’ 

‘I am sure you will do no wrong,’ said the Abbé 
dexterously, not choosing to know more, as he thought 
the result necessary. ‘And you can consult me if your 
conscience makes itself heard,’ he added. ‘Supposing 
that instead of affording the lady in the Rue Saint- 
Georges some fresh occasion of misconduct, you were to 
find her a husband? : 

‘Ah, my dear Director, you have set right the only 
bad feature of my scheme. You are worthy to be an 
archbishop, and I hope to live to address you as your 
Eminence.’ 

‘In all this, I see but one hitch,” the priest went on. 

‘ And what is that ?” 

‘Madame de Rochefide might keep your son-in-law 
even if she returned to her husband ?’” 

‘That is my affair,’ said the Duchess. ‘We, who so 
rarely intrigue, when we do 

‘Do it badly, very badly,’ said the Abbé. ‘ Practice is 
needed for everything. Try to annex one of the rascally 
race who live on intrigue, and employ him without 
betraying yourself.’ 

‘Oh! Monsieur le Curé, but if we have recourse to 
hell, will heaven be on our side ?’ 

‘You are not in the confessional,’ replied the Abbé ; 
“save your child.’ 

The good Duchess, delighted with the keeper of her 
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conscience, escorted him as far as the drawing-room 
door. 


A storm, it will be seen, was gathering over Monsieur 
de Rochefide, who, at this time, was enjoying the 
greatest share of happiness that a Parisian need desire, 
finding himself quite as much the master in Madame 
Schontz’s house as in his wife’s; as the Duke had very 
shrewdly remarked to his wife, it would seem impossible 
to upset so delightful and perfect a plan of life. This 
theory of the matter necessitates a few details as to the 
life led by Monsieur de Rochefide since his wife had 
placed him in the position of a deserted husband. We 
shall thus understand the enormous difference in the view 
taken by law and by custom of the two sexes in the 
same circumstances. Everything that works woe to a 
deserted wife becomes happiness to the deserted husband. 
This striking antithesis may perhaps induce more than 
one young wife to remain in her home and fight it out, 
like Sabine du Guénic, by practising the most cruel or 
the most inoffensive virtues, whichever she may prefer. 

A few days after Béatrix’s flight, Arthur de Rochefide 
—an only child after the death of his sister, the first wife 
of the Marquis d’Ajuda-Pinto, who left him no.children 
—found himself master of the family mansion of the 
Rochefides, Rue d’Anjou-Saint-Honoré, and of two 
hundred thousand francs a year, left to him by his father. 
This fine fortune, added to that which he had when he 
married, raised his income, including his wife’s portion, 
to a thousand francs a day. To a gentleman of such a 
character as Mademoiselle des Touches had sketched to 
Calyste, such a fortune was happiness. While his wife 
was occupied with lovemaking and motherhood, Roche- 
fide was enjoying his vast possessions, but he did not 
waste the money any more than he would waste his 
intelligence. His burly, good-natured conceit, amply 
satisfied with the reputation for being a fine man, ta 
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which he owed some success, entitling him, as he 
believed, to condemn women as a class, gave itself full 
play in the sphere of intellect. He was gifted with the 
sort of wit which may be termed refracting, by the way 
he repeated other person’s jests and witticisms from plays 
or the newspapers; he appropriated them as his own; he 
affected to ridicule them, caricaturing them in repetition, 
and using them as a formula of criticism; then his mili- 
tary high spirits—for he had served in the King’s Guard 
—lent spice to his conversation, so that dull women 
called him witty, and the rest dared not contradict them. 

Arthur carried this system out in everything ; he owed 
to Nature the useful trick of being an imitator without 
being an ape; he could imitate quite seriously. And so, 
though he had no taste, he was always the first to take 
up and to drop a fashion. He was accused of giving too 
much time to his toilet, and of wearing stays ; but he was 
a typical example of those men who, by accepting the 
notions and the follies of others, never offend any one, 
who, always being up to date, never grow any older. 
They are the heroes of the second-rate. 

This husband was pitied; Béatrix was held inexcusable 
for having run away from the best fellow in the world ; 
ridicule, fell only on the wife. This worthy, loyal, and 
very silly gentleman, a member of every club, a sub- 
scriber to every absurdity to which blundering patriotism 
and party-spirit gave rise, with a facile goodnature which 
brought him to the front on every occasion, was, of 
course, bent on glorifying himself by some fashionable 
hobby. His chief pride was to be the sultan of a four- 
footed seraglio, managed by an old English groom, and 
this kennel cost him from four to five thousand francs 
a month. His favourite fad was running horses; he 
patronised breeders, and paid the expenses of a paper in 
the racing interest ; but he knew little about horses, and 
from the bridle to the shoes trusted to his groom. This 
is enough to show that this ‘ grass-husband’ had nothing 
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of his own—neither wit, nor taste, nor position, nor even 
absurdities; and his fortune had come to him from his 
forefathers. 

After having tasted all the annoyances of married 
life, he was so happy to find himself a bachelor again, 
that he would say among friends, ‘I was born to good 
luck!’ He rejoiced especially in being able to live free 
of the expenses to which married folks are compelled; and 
his house, in which nothing had been altered since his 
father’s death, was in the state of a man’s home when he 
is travelling ; he rarely went there, never fed there, and 
scarcely ever slept there. 

This was the history of this neglect. After many love 
affairs, tired of women of fashion, who are indeed weari- 
ful enough, and who set too many dry thorn-hedges 
round the happiness they have to give, he had practically 
married Madame Schontz, a woman notorious in the 
world of Fanny Beaupré and Suzanne du Val-Noble, of 
Mariettes, Florentines, Jenny Cadines, and the like. 
This world—of which one of our draughtsmen wittily 
remarked, as he pointed to the whirl of an Opera ball, 
‘When you think that all that mob is well housed, and 
dressed, and fed, you can form a good idea of what men 
are!’—this dangerous world has already been seen in 
this History of Manners in the typical figures of Florine 
and the famous Malaga (of 4 Daughter of Eve and The 
Imaginary Mistress); but to paint it faithfully, the 
historian would have to represent such persons in some 
numerical proportion to the variety of their strange 
individual lives, ending in poverty of the most hideous 
kind, in early death, in ease, in happy marriages, or some- 
times in great wealth. 

Madame Schontz, at first known as la Petite Aurélie, 
to distinguish her from a rival far less clever than her- 
self, belonged to the higher class of these women on 
whose social uses no doubt can be thrown either by the 
Préfet of the Seine or by those who take an interest in 
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the prosperity of the city of Paris. Certainly the ‘ rats” 
accused of devouring fortunes, which are often imaginary, 
in some respects are more like a beaver. Without the 
Aspasias of the Notre-Dame de Lorette quarter, fewer 
houses would be built in Paris. Pioneers of fresh 
stucco, in tow of speculation, pitch their outlying tents 
along the hillsides of Montmartre, beyond those deserts 
of masonry which are to be seen in the streets round 
the Place de ’Europe—Amsterdam, Milan, Stockholm, 
London, and Moscow—architectural steppes betraying 
their emptiness by endless placards announcing Apartments 
to let. 

The position of these ladies is commensurate with that 
of their lodgings in these innominate regions. If the 
house is near the line marked by the Rue de Provence, 
the woman has money in the Funds, her income is 
assured; but if she lives out near the exterior Boule- 
vards, or on the height towards the horrible suburb of 
Batignolles, she is certainly poor. 

Now when Monsieur de Rochefide first met Madame 
Schontz, she was lodging on the third floor of the only 
house then standing in the Rue de Berlin. The name 
of this unmarried wife, as you will have understood, was 
neither Aurélie nor Schontz. She concealed her father’s 
name—that of an old soldier of the Empire, the perennial 
colonel who always adorns the origin of these existences, 
as the father or the seducer. Madame Schontz had 
enjoyed the benefits of a gratuitous education at Saint- 
Denis, where the young persons are admirably taught, 
but where the young persons are not provided on leaving 
with husbands or a living—an admirable foundation of 
the Emperor’s, the only thing lacking being the Emperor 
himself! ‘TI shall be there to provide for the daughters 
of my legionaries,’ said he, in answer to one of his 
Ministers who looked forward to the future. And in 
the same way Napoleon said, ‘I shall be there,’ to the 
members of the Institute, to whom it would be better to 
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give no honorarium at all than to pay them eighty-three 
francs a month, less than the wages of many an office 
clerk. 

Aurélie was very certainly the daughter of the valiant 
Colonel Schiltz, a leader of those daring Alsatian 
partisans who so nearly succeeded in saving the Emperor 
in the French campaign; he died at Metz, robbed, 
neglected, and ruined. In 1814 Napoleon sent little 
Joséphine Schiltz, then nine years old, to school at Saint- 
Denis. Without father or mother, home or money, 
the poor child was not driven out of the Institution on 
the second return of the Bourbons. She remained there 
as under-teacher till 1827; but then her patience failed, 
and her beauty led her astray. When she was of age, 
Joséphine Schiltz, the Empress’s god-daughter, embarked 
on the adventurous life of the courtesan, tempted to this 
doubtful career by the fatal example of some of her 
school-fellows as destitute as she was, and who rejoiced 
in their decision. She substituted om for / in her father’s 
name, and placed herself under the protection of Saint 
Aurelia. 

Clever, witty, and well informed, she made more 
mistakes than her more stupid companions, whose wrong- 
doing was always based on self-interest. After various 
connections with writers, some poor but unmannerly, 
some clever but in debt; after trying her fortune with 
some rich men as close-fisted as they were silly; after 
sacrificing ease to a true passion, and learning in every 
school where experience may be gained, one day, when, in 
the depths of poverty, she was dancing at Valentino’s— 
the first stage to Musard’s—dressed in a borrowed gown, 
hat, and cape, she attracted Rochefide’s attention; he 
had come to see the famous galop! Her cleverness 
bewitched the gentleman, who had exhausted every 
sensation ; and when, two years after, being deserted by 
Béatrix, whose wit had often disconcerted him, he 
allied himself with a second-hand Béatrix ‘of the 
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Thirteenth Arrondissement,’ no one thought of blaming 
him. 

We may here give a sketch of the four seasons of such 
a happy home. It is desirable to show how the theory 
of ‘a marriage in the Thirteenth Arrondissement’ 
includes all the whole connection. Whether a marquis 
of forty or a retired shopkeeper of sixty, a millionaire six 
times over or a man of narrow private means, a fine 
gentleman or a middle-class citizen, the tactics of passion, 
barring the differences inseparable from dissimilar social 
spheres, never vary. Heart and banking account main- 
tain an exact and definite relation. And you will be able 
to form an idea of the obstacles the Duchess must meet 
with to her charitable scheme. 

Few persons understand the power of words over ordin- 
ary folks in France, or the mischief done by the wits who 
invent them. For instance, no book-keeper could add up 
the figures of the sums of money which have lain unpro- 
ductive and rusty at the bottom of generous hearts and 
full coffers in consequence of the mean phrase, Tirer 
une carotte—to fleece or bleed a victim. ‘The words have 
become so common that they must be allowed to deface 
this page. Besides, if we venture into the ‘ Thirteenth 
Arrondissement,’ we must needs adopt its picturesque 
language. 

Monsieur de Rochefide, like all small minds, was 
constantly in fear of being bled. From the beginning 
of his attachment to Madame Schontz, Arthur was on 
his guard, and was at that time a dreadful screw, trés rat, 
to use another slang word of the studio and the brothel. 
This word rat (which in French has many slang uses) 
when applied to a young girl means the person enter- 
tained, but applied to a man means the stingy entertainer. 
Madame Schontz had too much intelligence, and knew 
men too thoroughly, not to found high hopes on such a 
beginning. Monsieur de Rochefide allowed Madame 
Schontz five hundred francs a month, furnished, meagrely 
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enough, a set of rooms at twelve hundred francs a year 
on the second floor of a house in the Rue Coquenard, 
and set himself to study Aurélie’s character; and she, 
finding herself spied upon, gave him character to study. 
Rochefide was delighted to have come across a woman 
of such a noble nature, but it did not astonish him; 
her mother was a Barnheim of Baden, quite a lady! 
And then Aurélie had been so well brought up! Speak- 
ing English, German, and Italian, she was versed in 
foreign literature; she could pit herself, without discom- 
fiture, against pianists of the second class. And, note the 
point! she behaved as regarded her talents like a woman 
of breeding; she never talked about them. Ina painter’s 
studio she would take up a brush in fun, and sketch a 
head with so much go as to amaze the company. Asa 
pastime, when she was pining as a school teacher, she 
had dabbled in some sciences, but her life as a kept 
mistress had sown salt over all this good seed, and, of 
course, she laid the flower of these precious growths, 
revived for him, at Arthur’s feet. “Thus did Aurélie at 
first make a display of disinterestedness to match the 
pleasures she could give, which enabled this light corvette 
to cast her grappling-irons firmly on board the statelier 
craft. Still, even at the end of the first year, she made 
a vulgar noise in the ante-room, managing to come in 
just when the Marquis was waiting for her, and tried to 
hide the disgracefully muddy hem of her gown in such 
a way as to make it more conspicuous. In short, she so 
cleverly contrived to persuade her Gros Papa that her 
utmost ambition, after so many vicissitudes, was to enjoy 
a simple, middle-class existence, that by the end of ten 
months the second phase of their connection began. 
Then Madame Schontz had a fine apartment in the 
Rue Saint-Georges. Arthur, who could no longer 
conceal from her the fact of his wealth, gave her hand- 
some furniture, a service of plate, twelve hundred francs 
a month, and a little low carriage, with a single horse, by 
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the week, and he granted her a little groom with a fairly 
good grace. She knew what this munificence was worth; 
she detected the motives of her Arthur’s conduct, and 
saw in them the calculations of a close-fisted man. Tired 
of living at restaurants, where the food is generally 
execrable, where the simplest dinner of any refinement 
costs sixty francs, and two hundred for a party of four 
friends, Rochefide offered Madame Schontz forty francs 
a day for his dinner and a friend’s, wine included. 
Aurélie had no mind to refuse. After getting all her 
moral bills of exchange accepted, drawn on Monsieur de 
Rochefide’s habits at a year’s date, she was favourably 
heard when she asked for five hundred francs a year more 
for dress, on the plea that her Gros Papa, whose friends 
all belonged to the Jockey Club, might not be ashamed 
of her. 

‘A pretty thing, indeed,’ said she, ‘if Rastignac, 
Maxime de Trailles, la Roche-Hugon, Ronquerolles, 
Laginski, Lenoncourt, and the rest should see you with 
a Madame Everard! Put your trust in me, Gros Pére, 
and you will be the gainer.’ 

And Aurélie did, in fact, lay herself out for a fresh 
display of virtues in these new circumstances. She 
sketched a part for herself as the housewife, in which she 
won ample credit. She made both ends meet, said she, 
at the end of the month, and had no debts, on two 
thousand five hundred francs, such a thing as had never 
been seen in the Faubourg Saint-Germain of the 
Thirteenth Arrondissement—the upper ten of the demi- 
reps world ; and she gave dinners infinitely better than 
Nucingen’s, with first-class wines at ten and twelve 
francs a bottle. So that Rochefide, amazed and 
delighted to be able to ask his friends pretty often to 
his mistress’s house as a matter of economy, would say 
to her, with his arm round her waist, ‘ You are a perfect 
treasure !’ 

Before long he took a third share in an opera box for 
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her, and at last went with her to first-night performances. 
He began to take counsel of his Aurélie, acknowledging 
the soundness of her advice ; she allowed him to appro- 
priate the wit she was always ready with; and her sallies, 
being new, won him the reputation for being an amusing 
man. At last he felt perfectly sure that she loved 
him truly, and for himself. Aurélie refused to make a 
Russian prince happy at the rate of five thousand francs 
a month. 

‘You are a happy man, my dear Marquis,’ cried old 
Prince Galathionne as they ended a rubber of whist at 
the club. ‘ Yesterday, when you left us together, I tried 
to get her away from you; but “Mon Prince,” said 
she, “ you are not handsomer than Rochefide though you 
are older ; you would beat me, and he is like a father to 
me; show me then the quarter of a good reason for 
leaving him! I do not love Arthur with the crazy 
passion I had for the young rogues with patent leather 
boots, whose bills I used to pay; but I love him as 
a wife loves her husband when she is a decent woman.” 
—And she showed me to the door.’ 

This speech, which had no appearance of exaggeration, 
had the effect of adding considerably to the state of 
neglect and shabbiness that disfigured the home of the 
Rochefides. Ere long Arthur had transplanted his 
existence and his pleasures to Madame Schontz’s lodgings, 
and found it answer; for by the end of three years he 
had four hundred thousand francs to invest. 

Then began the third phase. Madame Schontz 
became the kindest of mothers to Arthur’s son; she 
fetched him from school and took him back herself; she 
loaded him with presents, sweetmeats, and pocket-money ; 
and the child, who adored her, called her his ‘little 
mamma.’ She advised her Arthur in the management 
of his money-matters, making him buy consols at the 
fall before the famous treaty of London, which led to 
the overthrow of the Ministry on the rst of March. 
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Arthur made two hundred thousand francs, and Aurélie 
did not ask for a sou. Rochefide, being a gentleman, 
invested his six hundred thousand francs in Bank bills, 
half of them in the name of Mademoiselle Joséphine 
Schiltz. 

A small house, rented in the Rue de la Bruyére, was 
placed in the hands of Grindot, that great architect on 
a small scale, with instructions to make it a delicious 
jewel case. Thenceforth Rochefide left everything in 
the hands of Madame Schontz, who received the dividends 
and paid the bills. Thus installed in his wife’s place, she 
justified him by making her Gros Papa happier than 
ever. She understood his whims, and satisfied them, as 
Madame de Pompadour humoured the fancies of 
Louis xv. She was, in fact, maitresse en titre—absolute 
mistress. 

She now allowed herself to patronise certain charming 
young men, artists and literary youths newly born to 
glory, who disowned the ancients and the moderns 
alike, and tried to achieve a great reputation by achiev- 
ing nothing else. Madame Schontz’s conduct, a master- 
work of tactics, shows her superior intelligence. In the 
first place, a party of ten or twelve young men amused 
Arthur, supplied him with witty sayings and shrewd 
opinions on every subject, and never cast any doubt on 
the fidelity of the mistress of the house; in the second 
place, they looked up to her as a highly intellectual 
woman. These living advertisements, these walking 
‘ puffs,’ reported that Madame Schontz was the most 
charming woman to be found on the border-land dividing 
the Thirteenth Arrondissement from the other twelve. 

Her rivals, Suzanne Gaillard, who since 1838 had the 
advantage over her of being a legitimately married wife, 
Fanny Beaupré, Mariette, and Antonia, spread more than 
scandalous reports as to the beauty of these youths and 
the kindness with which Monsieur de Rochefide 
welcomed them. Madame Schontz, who could, she 
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declared, give these ladies a start of three bad jokes and 
beat them, exclaimed one evening, at a supper given by 
Florine after an opera, when she had set forth to them 
her good fortune and her success, ‘ Do thou likewise !’ 
a retort which had been remembered against her. At 
this stage of her career Madame Schontz got the racers 
sold, in deference to certain considerations, which she 
owed no doubt tothe critical acumen of Claude Vignon, 
a frequent visitor. 

‘I could quite understand,’ said she one day, after 
lashing the horses with her tongue, ‘ that princes and 
rich men should take horse-breeding to heart, but for the 
good of the country, and not for the childish satisfaction of 
agambler’s vanity. Ifyou had stud stables on your estates 
and could breed a thousand or twelve hundred horses, if 
each owner sent the best horse in his stable, and if every 
breeder in France and Navarre should compete every 
time, it would be a great and fine thing; but you buy a 
single horse, as the manager of a theatre engages his 
artists, you reduce an institution to the level of a game, 
you have a Bourse for legs as you have a Bourse for 
shares. It is degrading. Would you spend sixty 
thousand francs to see in the papers—‘ Monsieur de 
Rochefide’s Lélia beat Monsieur le Duc de Rhétoré’s 
Fleur-de-Genét by a length ” Why, you had better 
give the money to a poet who will hand you down to 
immortality in verse or in prose, like the late lamented 
Montyon ! ” 

By dint of such goading the Marquis was brought to 
see the hollowness of the turf; he saved his sixty 
thousand francs; and next year Madame Schontz could 
say to him; ‘I cost you nothing now, Arthur.’ 

Many rich men envied the Marquis his Aurélie, and 
tried to win her from him ; but, like the Russian prince, 
they wasted their old age. 

¢ Listen to me, my dear fellow,’ she had said a fortnight 
ago to Finot, now a very rich man, ‘1 know that Roche- 
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fide would forgive me for a little flirtation if I really 
fell in love with another man, but no woman would give 
up a marquis who is such a thorough good fellow to 
take up with a parvenu like you. You would never 
keep me in such a position as Arthur has placed me in. 
He has made me all but his wife, and half a lady, and you 
could never do as much for me even if you married me.’ 

This was the last rivet that held the fortunate slave. 
The speech reached those absent ears for which it was 
intended. 

Thus began the fourth phase, that of habit, the 
crowning victory of the plan of campaign which enables 
a woman of this stamp to say of the man, ‘I have him 
safe!’ Rochefide, who had just bought a pretty house 
in the name of Mademoiselle Joséphine Schiltz, a mere 
trifle of eighty thousand francs, had, at the time when 
the Duchess was laying her plans, come to the point 
when he was vain of his mistress, calling her Ninon 11., 
and boasting of her strict honesty, her excellent manners, 
her information, and wit. He had concentrated his 
good and bad qualities, his tastes and pleasures all in 
Madame Schontz, and had reached that stage of life 
when from weariness, indifference, or philosophy a man 
changes no more, but is faithful to his wife or his 
mistress. 

The importance to which Madame Schontz had risen 
in five years may be understood when it is said that to 
be introduced to her a man had to be mentioned to her 
some time in advance. She had refused to make the 
acquaintance of certain tiresome rich men, and others 
of fly-blown reputations ; she made no exceptions to this 
strict rule but in the case of certain great aristocratic 
names. 


“They have a right to be stupid,’ she would say, 
‘because they are swells.’ 

Ostensibly she possessed the three hundred thousand 
francs that Rochefde had given her, and that a thorough 
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good fellow, a stockbroker named Gobenheim—the only 
stockbroker she allowed in her house—managed for her ; 
but she also managed for herself a little private fortune 
of two hundred thousand francs, formed of her savings on 
her house allowance for three years, by constantly buying 
and selling with the three hundred thousand francs, 
which were all she would ever confess to. 

‘The more you make, the less you seem to have,’ 
Gobenheim remarked one day. 

‘Water is so dear !’ said she. 

This unrevealed store was increased by the jewellery 
and diamonds which Aurélie would wear for a month 
and then sell, and by money given her for fancies she 
had forgotten. When she heard herself called rich, 
Madame Schontz would reply that, at present rates, 
three hundred thousand francs brought in twelve thousand 
francs, and that she had spent it all in the hard times of 
her life when Lousteau had been her lover. 


Such method showed a plan; and Madame Schontz, 
you may be sure, hada plan. For the last two years she 
had been jealous of Madame du Bruel, and the desire to 
be married at the mairie and in church gnawed at her 
heart. Every social grade has its forbidden fruit, some 
little thing exaggerated by desire, till it seems as weighty 
as the globe. ‘This ambition had, of course, its duplicate 
in the ambition of a second Arthur, whom watchfulness 
had entirely failed to discover. Bixiou would have it 
that the favourite was Léon de Lora; the painter believed 
that it was Bixiou, who was now past forty, and should 
be thinking of settling. Suspicion also fell on Victor de 
Vernisset, a young poet of the Canalis school, whose 
passion for Madame Schontz was a perfect madness ; 
while the poet accused, Stidmann, a sculptor, of being his 
favoured rival. This artist, a very good-looking young 
man, worked for goldsmiths, for bronze dealers, and 
jewellers; he dreamed of being a Benvenuto Cellini. 
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Claude Vignon, the young Comte de la Palférine, Goben- 
heim, Vermanton, a cynic philosopher, and other 
frequenters of this lively salon were suspected by turns, 
but all acquitted. No one was a match for Madame 
Schontz, not even Rochefide, who fancied she had a 
weakness for la Palférine, a clever youth ; she was, in fact, 
virtuous in her own interests, and thought only of making 
a good macch. 

Only one man of equivocal repute was ever to be seen 
at Madame Schontz’s, and that was Couture, who had 
more than once been howled at on the Bourse; but 
Couture was one of Madame Schontz’s oldest friends, 
and she alone remained faithful tohim. ‘The false alarm 
of 1840 swept away this speculator’s last capital ; he had 
trusted to the 1st of March Ministry; Aurélie, seeing 
that luck was against him, made Rochefide play for the 
other side. It was she who spoke of the last overthrow 
of this inventor of premiums and joint-stock companies 
as a Découture (unripping a rip). 

Couture, delighted to find a knife and fork laid for 
him at Aurélie’s, and getting from Finot—the cleverest, 
or perhaps the luckiest of parvenus—a few thousand- 
franc notes now and then, was the only man shrewd 
enough to offer his name to Madame Schontz, who 
studied him to ascertain whether this bold speculator 
would have strength enough to make a political career 
for himself, and gratitude enough not to desert his wife. 
A man of about forty-three years old, and worn for his 
age, Couture did not redeem the ill-repute of his name 
by his birth; he had little to say of his progenitors. 
Madame Schontz was lamenting the rarity of men 
of business capacity, when one day Couture himself 
introduced to her a provincial gentleman who hap- 
pened to be provided with the two handles by which 
women hold this sort of pitcher when they mean not to 
drop it. 

A sketch of this personage will be a portrait of a 
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certain type of young man of the day. A digression will, 
in this case, be history. 

In 1838 Fabien du Ronceret, the son of a President 
of the Chamber at the King’s Court of Caen, having 
lost his father about a year before, came from Alencon, 
throwing up his appointment as magistrate, in which, as 
he said, his father had made him waste his time, and 
settled in Paris. His intention now was to get on in the 
world by cutting a dash, a Norman scheme somewhat 
difficult of accomplishment, since he had scarcely eight 
thousand francs a year, his mother still being alive, and 
enjoying the life-interest of some fine house property in 
the heart of Alengon. This youth had already, in the 
course of various visits to Paris, tried his foot on the 
tight rope ; he had discerned the weak point of the social 
stucco restoration of 1830, and meant to work on it for 
his own profit, following the lead of the sharpers of the 
middle class. To explain this, we must glance at one of 
the results of the new state of things. 

Modern notions of equality, which in our day have 
assumed such extravagant proportions, have inevitably 
developed in private life—in a parallel line with political 
life—pride, conceit, and vanity, the three grand divisions 
of the social Z. Fools wish to pass for clever men, clever 
men want to be men of talent, men of talent expect to 
be treated as geniuses: as to the geniuses, they are more 
reasonable ; they consent to be regarded as no more than 
demi-gods. This tendency of the spirit of the time, 
which in the Chamber of Deputies makes the manufac- 
turer jealous of the statesman, and the administrator 
jealous of the poet, prompts fools to run down clever 
men, clever men to run down men of talent, men of 
talent to run down those who are a few inches higher 
than themselves, and the demi-gods to threaten institu- 
tions, the throne itself, in short, everything and everybody 
that does not worship them unconditionally. 

As soon as a nation is so impolitic as to overthrow 
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recognised social superiority, it opens the sluice-gates, 
through which rushes forthwith a torrent of second-rate 
ambitions, the least of which would fain be first. 
According to the democrats, its aristocracy was a 
disease, but a definite and circumscribed disease ; it 
has exchanged this for ten armed and contending aris- 
tocracies, the worst possible state of things. To pro- 
claim the equality of all is to declare the rights of the 
envious. We are enjoying now the Saturnalia of the 
Revolution transferred to the apparently peaceful sphere 
of intelligence, industry, and politics ; it seems as though 
the reputations earned by hard work, good service, and 
talent were a privilege granted at the expense of the 
masses. The agrarian law will ere long be extended to 
the field of glory. 

Thus, at no time have men demanded public recogni- 
tion on more puerile grounds. “They must be remarked 
at any cost for an affectation of devotion to the cause 
of Poland, to the penitential system, to the future 
prospects of released convicts, to that of small rogues 
under or over the age of twelve, to any kind of social 
quackery. These various manias give rise to spurious 
dignities—Presidents, Vice-presidents, and Secretaries of 
Societies, which, in Paris, outnumber the social questions 
to be solved. Society on a grand scale has been demo- 
lished to make way for a thousand small ones in the 
image of the dead one. 

Do not all these parasitical organisms point to decom- 
position? Are they not the worms swarming in the 
carcase? All these social bodies are the daughters of 
one mother—Vanity. Not thus does Catholic charity 
act, or true benevolence ; these study disease while heal- 
ing its sores, and do not speechify in public on morbid 
symptoms for the mere pleasure of talking. 

Fabien du Ronceret, without being a superior man, 
had divined, by the exercise of that acquisitive spirit 
peculiar to the Norman race, all the advantage he might 
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take of this public distemper. Each age has its charac- 
teristic, which clever men trade on. Fabien’s only aim 
was to get himself talked about. 

‘My dear fellow, a man must make his name known 
if he wants to get on,’ said he as he left, to du Bousquier, 
a friend of his father’s, and the King of Alengon. ‘In 
six months I shall be better known than you.’ 

This was how Fabien interpreted the spirit of his 
time ; he did not rule it, he obeyed it. 

He had first appeared in bohemia, a district of the 
moral topography of Paris (see 4 Prince of Bohemia), 
and was known as ‘The Heir,’ in consequence of a certain 
premeditated parade of extravagance. Du Ronceret had 
taken advantage of Couture’s follies in behalf of pretty 
Madame Cadine—one of the newer actresses, who was 
considered extremely clever at the second-class theatres 
—for whom he had furnished a charming ground-floor 
apartment with a garden, in the Rue Blanche. 

This was the way in which the men made acquaint- 
ance. ‘The Norman, in search of ready-made luxury, 
bought the furniture from Couture, with all the decora- 
tive fixtures he could not remove from the rooms, a 
garden room for smoking in, with a verandah built of 
rustic woodwork, hung with Indian matting, and 
decorated with pottery, to get to the smoking-room in 
rainy weather. When the Heir was complimented on 
his rooms, he called them his den. ‘The provincial took 
care not to mention that Grindot the architect had 
lavished all his art there, as had Stidmann on the carvings, 
and Léon de Lora on the paintings; for his greatest fault 
was that form of conceit which goes so far as lying with 
a view to self-glorification. 

The Heir put the finishing touch to this splendour by 
building a conservatory against a south wall, not because 
he loved flowers, but because he meant to attack public 
repute by means of horticulture. At this moment he 
had almost attained his end. As Vice-president of some 
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gardening society, under the presidency of the Duc de 
Vissembourg, brother of the Prince de Chiavari, the 
younger son of the late Maréchal Vernon, he had been 
able to decorate the vice-presidential coat with the 
ribbon of the Legion of Honour after an exhibition of 
horticultural produce, which he opened by an address 
given out as his own, but purchased of Lousteau for five 
hundred francs. He was conspicuous by wearing a flower 
given to him by old Blondet of Alengon, Emile Blondet’s 
father, which he said had bloomed in his conservatory. 

But this triumph was nothing. Du Ronceret, who 
was anxious to pass as a man of superior intelligence, had 
schemed to ally himself with a set of famous men, to 
shine by a reflected light, a plan very difficult to carry 
out on the basis of an income of eight thousand francs. 
And, in fact, he had looked by turns, but in vain, to 
Bixiou, Stidmann, and Léon de Lora to introduce him 
to Madame Schontz, so as to become a member of that 
menagerie of lions of every degree. Then he dined 
Couture so often, that Couture proved categorically to 
Madame Schontz that she had to admit such an eccentric 
specimen, were it only to secure him as one of those 
graceful unpaid messengers whom house-mistresses are 
glad to employ on the errands for which servants are 
unsuited. 

By the end of the third evening Madame Schontz 
knew Fabien through and through, and said to herself, 
‘If Couture does not serve my turn, I am perfectly 
certain of this man. My future life runs on wheels.’ 

So this simpleton, laughed at by every one, was the 
man of her choice; but with a deliberate purpose which 
made the preference an insult, and the choice was 
never suspected from its utter improbability. Madame 
Schontz turned Fabien’s brain by stolen smiles, by little 
scenes on the threshold when she saw him out the last, 
if Monsieur de, Rochefide spent the evening there. She 
constantly invited Fabien to be the third with Arthur 
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in her box at the Italiens, or at first-night performances ; 
excusing herself by saying that he had done her this 
or that service, and that she had no other way of 
returning it. 

Men have a rivalry of conceit among themselves— 
in common indeed with women—in their desire to be 
loved for themselves. Hence of all flattering attach- 
ments, none is more highly valued than that of a 
Madame Schontz for the man she makes the object of 
her heart’s affections in contrast with the other kind of 
love. Such a woman as Madame Schontz, who played 
at being a fine lady, and who was in truth a very superior 
woman, was, as she could not fail to be, a subject of 
pride to Fabien, who fell so desperately in love with 
her that he never appeared in her presence but in full 
dress, patent leather boots, lemon-coloured gloves, an 
embroidered and frilled shirt, an endless variety of waist- 
coats, in short, every external symptom of the sincerest 
adoration. 

A month before the conference between the Duchess 
and the Abbé, Madame Schontz had confided the secret 
of her birth and her real name to Fabien, who could not 
understand the object of this disclosure. A fortnight 
later Madame Schontz, puzzled by the Norman’s lack of 
comprehension, exclaimed to herself— 

‘Good heavens, what an idiot I am! Why, he 
believes that I am in love with him!’ 

So then she took him out for a drive in the Bois, in 
her carriage, for she had had a low phaeton with a pair 
of horses for a year past. 

In the course of this public téte-d-téte she discussed the 
question of her ultimate fate, and explained that she 
wished to get married. 

‘I have seven hundred thousand francs,’ said she; ‘and 
I may confess to you that if I could meet with a man of 
great ambition, who could understand me thoroughly, I 
would change my condition; for, do you know, the 
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dream of my life is to be a good citizen’s wife, connected 
with a respectable family, and to make my husband and 
children all very happy.’ 

The Norman was content to be a favourite with 
Madame Schontz; but to marry her seemed madness 
beyond discussion to a bachelor of eight-and-thirty, of 
whom the revolution of July had made a Judge. Seeing 
his hesitation, Madame Schontz made the Heir a butt for 
the arrows of her wit, her irony, and her scorn, and 
turned to Couture. Within a week the speculator, 
tempted by a hint of her savings, offered her his hand, 
his heart, and his future prospects—all three of equal 
value. 


Madame Schontz’s manceuvres had reached this stage 
when Madame de Grandlieu began to inquire as to the 
manners and customs of this Béatrix of the Rue Saint- 
Georges. : 

Following the Abbé Brossette’s advice, the Duchess 
begged the Marquis d’Ajuda to bring to her house that 
prince of political jugglers, the famous Comte de Trailles, 
the Archduke of bohemia, and the youngest of the 
young, though he was now fifty. Monsieur d’Ajuda 
arranged to dine with Maxime at the club in the Rue de 
Beaune, and proposed that they should go on together to 
play dummy whist with the Duc de Grandlieu, who, 
having had an attack of the gout before dinner, would be 
alone. Though the Duke’s son-in-law, the Duchess’s 
cousin, had every right to introduce him into a house 
where he had never yet set foot, Maxime de Trailles 
was under no misapprehension as to the invitation thus 
conveyed ; he concluded that either the Duke or the 
Duchess wanted to make use of him. A not unim- 
portant feature of the time is the club life, where men 
gamble with others whom they would never receive in 
their own houses. 

The Duke so far honoured Maxime as to confess that 
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he was ill; after fifteen games of whist he went to bed, 
leaving his wife with Maxime and d’Ajuda. The 
Duchess, supported by the Marquis, explained her plans 
to Monsieur de Trailles, and asked his assistance, while 
seeming only to ask his advice. Maxime listened to the 
end without saying anything decisive, and would not 
ey till the Duchess had asked him point-blank to help 
ef: 

‘I quite understand the matter, Madame,’ said he, 
after giving her one of those looks—keen, astute, and 
comprehensive—by which these old hands can com- 
promise their allies. ‘ D’Ajuda will tell you that I, if 
any one in Paris, can manage this double business, with- 
out your appearing in it, without its being known even 
that I have been here this evening. But, first of all, we 
must settle the Preliminaries of Léoben, What do you 
propose to sacrifice for this end?’ 

‘ Everything that is required.’ 

‘Very good, Madame la Duchesse. Then as the 
reward of my services you will do me the honour of 
receiving here and giving your countenance to Madame 
la Comtesse de Trailles?’ 

‘Are you married?’ exclaimed d’Ajuda. 

‘I am going to be married in a fortnight to the only 
daughter of a wealthy family, but to the last degree 
middle class! It is a sacrifice to opinion; I am adopt- 
ing the strictest principles of my government. I am 
casting my old skin. 

‘So you will understand, Madame la Duchesse, how 
important for me it would be that you and your family 
should take up my wife. JI am quite certain to be 
elected deputy when my father-in-law retires from his 
post, as he intends doing, and I have been promised a 
diplomatic appointment that befits my new fortune.—I 
cannot see why my wife should not be as well received 
as Madame de Portenduére in a society of young wives 
where such stars are to be seen as Mesdames de la Bastie, 
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Georges de Maufrigneuse, de |’Estorade, du Guénic, 
d’ Ajuda, de Restaud, de Rastignac, and de Vandenesse. 
My wife is pretty, and I will undertake to wake her up. 

‘Does this meet your views, Madame la Duchesse? 

‘You are a religious woman ; and if you say yes, your 
promise, which I know will be sacred, will help me 
immensely in my changed life. And it will be another 
good action!—Alas, I have long been the chief of a 
rascally crew ; but I want to be quit of all that. After 
all, our arms are good: Azure, a chimera or, spouting 
fire, armed gules, scaled vert; a chief counter erminé ; 
granted by Francis 1., who thought it desirable to give a 
patent of nobility to Louis x1.’s groom of the chambers 
—and we have been counts since the time of Catherine 
de Medicis.’ 

‘I will receive and introduce your wife,’ said the 
Duchess solemnly, ‘and my family shall never turn their 
back on her, I give you my word.’ 

‘Oh, Madame la Duchesse,’ exclaimed Maxime, 
visibly touched, ‘if Monsieur le Duc will also con- 
descend to treat me kindly, I promise you on my part to 
make your plan succeed with no great loss to yourself.— 
But,’ he went on, after a pause, ‘you must pledge your- 
self to obey my instructions. ... This is the last 
intrigue of my bachelor life; it must be carried through 
with all the more care because it is a good action,’ he 
said, smiling. 

‘Obey ?” said the Duchess. ‘But must I appear in 
all this ?’ 

‘Indeed, Madame, I will not compromise you,’ cried 
Maxime, ‘and I respect you too implicitly to ask for 
security. You have only to follow my advice. Thus, 
for instance, du Guénic must be carried off by his wife 
like a sacred object, and kept away for two years; she 
must take him to see Switzerland, Italy, Germany, the 
more strange lands the better } 

‘Ah, that answers a fear expressed by my director,’ 
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exclaimed the Duchess guilelessly, as she remembered the 
Abbé Brossette’s judicious observation. Maxime and 
d’Ajuda could not help smiling at the idea of this 
coincidence of heaven and hell. 

‘To prevent Madame de Rochefide from ever seeing 
Calyste again,’ she added, ‘ we will all travel, Juste and 
his wife, Calyste and Sabine, and I. I will leave 
Clotilde with her father : 

‘Do not let us shout “ Victory ” just yet, Madame,’ 
said Maxime. ‘I foresee immense difficulties; I shall 
conquer them, no doubt. Your esteem and favour are 
a prize for which I will plunge through much dirt; but 
it will be , 

‘Dirt!’ said the Duchess, interrupting the modern 
condottiere with a face equally expressive of disgust and 
surprise. 

‘Ay, and you will have to step in it, Madame, since 
Tact for you. Are you really so ignorant of the pitch 
of blindness to which Madame de Rochefide has brought 
your son-in-law? I know it, through Nathan and 
Canalis, between whom she was hesitating when Calyste 
threw himself into that lioness’s maw. Béatrix has 
made the noble Breton believe that she never loved any 
one but him, that she is virtuous, that her attachment to 
Conti was of the head only, and that her heart and the 
rest had very little to do with it—a musical passion, in 
short. As to Rochefide, that was a matter of duty. 

‘So, you understand, she is virginal. And she proves 
it by forgetting her son; for a year past she has not 
made the smallest attempt to see him. The little Count 
is, in point of fact, nearly twelve years old, and he has 
found a mother in Madame Schontz; motherhood is the 
mania, as you know, of women of that stamp. 

‘Du Guénic would be cut in pieces, and let his wife 
be cut in pieces, for Béatrix. And do you suppose that 
it is easy to drag a man back from the depths of the 
abyss of credulity? Why, Madame, Shakespeare’s Iago 
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would waste all his handkerchiefs in such a task. It is 
generally imagined that Othello, his younger brother 
Orosmane, and Saint-Preux, and René, and Werther, and 
other lovers who are famous, typify love! Their icy- 
hearted creators never knew what was meant by an 
absorbing passion, Moliére alone had a suspicion of it.— 
Love, Madame la Duchesse, is not an attachment to a 
noble woman, to a Clarissa; a great achievement that, 
on my word !—Love is to say to one’s self : “The woman 
I worship is a wretch; she is deceiving me, she will 
deceive me again, she is an old hand, she smells of the 
burning pit!”—and to fly to her, to find the blue of 
heaven, the flowers of Paradise. That is how Molicre 
loved, and how we love, we scamps and rips; for I can 
cry at the great scene in Arnolphe! ‘That is how your 
son-in-law loves Béatrix ! 

‘T shall have some difficulty in getting Rochefide from 
Madame Schontz; however, Madame Schontz can, no 
doubt, be got to abet us; I will study her household. 
As to Calyste and Béatrix, it will need an axe to divide 
them, treachery of the best quality, infamy so base that 
your virtuous imagination could not go so low unless 
your director held your hand.—You have asked for the 
impossible, you shall have it. Still, in spite of my deter- 
mination to employ the sword and fire, I cannot absolutely 
pledge myself to success. I know lovers who do not 
shrink under the most entire disenchantment. You are 
too virtuous to understand the power of women who have 
no virtue.’ 

‘Do not attempt these infamies till I shall have con- 
sulted the Abbé Brossette, to know how far I am involved 
in them,’ cried the Duchess, with an artlessness that 
revealed how selfish religion can be. 

‘You know nothing about it, my dear mother,’ said 
the Marquis d’ Ajuda. 

On the steps, while waiting for Ajuda’s carriage to 
come up, the Marquis said to Maxime— 
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* You have frightened our good Duchess.’ 

‘But she has no idea of the difficulty of the thing she 
wants done!— Are we going to the Jockey-Club? 
Rochefide must ask me to dine to-morrow at Schontz’s 
rooms ; in the course of to-night my plans will be laid, 
and I shall have chosen the pawns in my chessboard that 
are to move in the game I mean to play. In the days of 


_her splendour Béatrix would have nothing to say to me; 


I will settle accounts with her, and avenge your sister- 
in-law so cruelly, that perhaps she will think I have over- 
done it.’ 


On the following day Rochefide told Madame Schontz 
that Maxime de Trailles was coming to dinner. ‘This 
was to warn her to display the utmost luxury, and 
prepare the very best fare for this distinguished connois- 
seur, who was the terror of every woman of Madame 
Schontz’s class; and she gave as much care to her toilet 
as to arranging her house in a fitting way to receive the 
great man. 

In Paris there are almost as many royal heads as there 
are different arts or special sciences, faculties, or pro- 
fessions ; the best of those who exercise each has a royal 
dignity proper to himself; he is revered and respected 
by his peers, who know the difficulties of his work, and 
admire unreservedly the man who can defy them. In 
the eyes of the corps de ballet and courtesans Maxime 
was an extremely powerful and capable man, for he had 
succeeded in being immensely loved. He was admired 
by everybody who knew how hard it is to live in Paris 
on decent terms with your creditors; and he had never 
had any rival in elegance, demeanour, and wit but the 
famous de Marsay, who had employed him on political 
missions. ‘This is enough to account for his interview 
with the Duchess, his influence over Madame Schontz, 
and the authority of his tone in a conference he intended 
to hold on the Boulevard des Italiens with a young man, 
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who was already famous though recently introduced to 
the bohemia of Paris. 

As he rose next morning, Maxime de Trailles heard 
Finot announced, to whom he had sent the night before; 
he begged him to arrange a fortuitous meeting at break- 
fast at the Café Anglais between Couture, Lousteau, and 
himself, where they would chat in his hearing. Finot, 
who was to Maxime de Trailles as a lieutenant in the 
presence of a Marshal of France, could refuse him 
nothing; it was indeed too dangerous to provoke this 
lion. So when Maxime came in to breakfast, he found 
Finot and his two friends at a table; the conversation 
had already been directed towards the subject of Madame 
Schontz. Couture, cleverly steered by Finot and 
Lousteau, who, unknown to himself, was Finot’s 
abettor, let out everything that the Comte de Trailles 
wanted to know about Madame Schontz. 

By one o’clock, Maxime, chewing his toothpick, was 
talking to du Tillet on the steps of Tortoni’s, where 
speculators form a little Bourse preliminary to real 
dealings on ’Change. He seemed to be absorbed in 
business, but he was waiting to see the young Comte de 
la Palférine, who must pass that way sooner or later. 
The Boulevard des Italiens is now what the Pont Neuf 
was in 1650; everybody who is anybody crosses it at 
least once a day. 

In fact, within ten minutes, Maxime took his hand 
from du Tillet’s arm, and nodding to the young Prince of 
bohemia, said with a smile, ‘Two words with you, Count!’ 

The rivals, one a setting star, the other a rising sun, 
took their seat on four chairs outside the Café de Paris. - 
Maxime was careful to place himself at a sufficient 
distance from certain old fogies who, from sheer habit, 
plant themselves in a row against the wall after one in 
the afternoon, to dry out their rheumatic pains. He had 
ample reasons for distrusting these old men, (See 4 


Man of Business.) 
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‘Have you any debts?’ asked Maxime of the young 
man. 

‘If I had not, should I be worthy to succeed you?’ 
replied la Palférine. 

‘When I ask you such a question, it is not to cast any 
doubt on the matter,’ said de Trailles. ‘I only want to 
know if they amount to a respectable sum-total, running 
into five or six.’ 

© Five or six what ?’ said la Palférine. 

‘Six figures! Do you owe 50,000, 100,000 ?—My 
debts ran up to 600,000 francs.” 

La Palférine took off his hat with an air of mocking 
respect. 

‘If I had credit enough to borrow a hundred thousand 
francs,’ replied he, ‘I would cut my creditors and go to 
live at Venice in the midst of its masterpieces of painting, 
spending the evening at the theatre, the night with 
pretty women, and : 

‘And at my age where would you be?’ 

‘T should not last so long,’ replied the young Count. 

Maxime returned his rival’s civility by just raising his 
hat with an expression of comical gravity. 

‘That is another view of life, he replied, as a con- 
noisseur answering aconnoisseur. ‘Then you owe ?? 

‘Oh, a mere trifle, not worth confessing to an uncle, 
if I had one. He would disinherit me for such a con- 
temptible sum ; six thousand francs.’ 

‘Six thousand give one more trouble than a hundred 
thousand,’ said Maxime sententiously. ‘La Palférine, 
you have a bold wit, you have even more wit than bold- 
ness ; you may go far and become a political personage. 
Look here—of all the men who have rushed into the 
career which I have run, and who have been pitted 
against me, you are the only one I ever liked.’ 

La Palférine coloured, so greatly was he flattered by 
this confession, made with gracious bluntness, by the 
greatest of Parisian adventurers. ‘This instinct of vanity 
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was a confession of inferiority which annoyed him ; but 
Maxime understood the reaction easy to foresee in so 
clever a man, and did his best to correct it at once by 
placing himself at the young man’s discretion. 

‘Will you do something for me now that I am retiring 
from the Olympian course by marrying, and marrying 
well ?—I would do a good deal for you,’ he added. 

‘You make me very proud,’ said la Palférine; ‘this 
is to put the fable of the lion and the mouse into 
practice.’ 

‘In the first place, I will lend you twenty thousand 
francs,’ Maxime went on. 

‘Twenty thousand francs ?'—I knew that if I walked 
this Boulevard long enough !? said la Palférine in a 
parenthesis. 

‘My dear boy, you must set yourself up in some sort 
of style,’ said Maxime, smiling. ‘Do not trot about on 
your two feet ; set up six. Do as I have done; I never 
got lower than a tilbury—— 

‘But then you must want me to do something quite 
beyond my powers.’ 
~©No. Only to make a woman fall in love with you 
within a fortnight.’ 

‘A woman of the town ?’ 


¢ Why »? 
‘That would be out of the question; but if she is a 
lady, quite a lady, and very clever——’ 


‘She is a Marquise of the first water.’ 

‘You want her letters?’ said the young Count. 

‘Ah, you are a man after my own heart!’ cried 
Maxime. ‘No. That is not what is wanted.’ 

‘T am really to love her?’ 

‘Yes, really and truly.’ 

“If I am to go beyond zsthetics, it is quite impossible,’ 
said la Palférine. ‘With regard to women, you see, I 
have a kind of honesty ; we may trick them, but not 

‘Then I have not been mistaken,’ exclaimed Maxime. 
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© Do you suppose I am the man to scheme for some little 
tu’penny meanness? . . . No, you must go, you must 
dazzle and conquer. . . . I give you twenty thousand, 
and ten days to win in.—Till this evening at Madame 
Schontz’s.’ 

‘I am dining there.’ 

‘Good,’ said Maxime. ‘By and by, when you want 
me, you will find me, Monsieur le Comte,’ he added, 
with the air of a king pledging his word rather than 
promising. 

‘The poor woman has done you some terrible mischief 
then ?’ asked la Palférine. 

‘Do not try to sound the depth of my waters, my 
son; but let me tell you that, if you succeed, you will 
secure such powerful interest, that when you are tired 
of your Bohemian life you may, like me, retire on the 
strength of a rich marriage.’ 

‘ Does a time come, then, when we are tired of amusing 
ourselves,’ said la Palférine, ‘of being nothing, of living 
as the birds live, of hunting in Paris like wild men, and 
laughing at all that turns up?’ 

‘We tire of everything, even of hell!’ said Maxime 
with a laugh.—‘ Till this evening.’ 

The two scamps, the old one and the young one, rose. 
As Maxime got into his one-horse cab, he said to himself— 

‘Madame d’Espard cannot endure Béatrix; she will 
help me.—To the Hétel Grandlieu,’ he cried to the 
coachman, seeing Rastignac pass. Find a great man 
without a weakness. 

Maxime found the Duchess, Madame du Guénic, and 
Clotilde in tears. 

‘What has happened ?’” he asked the Duchess, 

*Calyste did not come in—it is the first time, and my 
poor Sabine is in despair.’ 

‘Madame la Duchesse,’ said Maxime, drawing the 
pious lady into a window-bay, ‘in the name of God, who 
will judge us, do not breathe a word as to my devotion; 
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pledge d’Ajuda to secrecy ; never let Calyste know any- 
thing of our plots, or we shall fight a duel to the death. 
When I told you this would not cost you much, I meant 
that you would not have to spend any monstrous sum. I 
want about twenty thousand francs, but everything 
else is my business; you may have to find some good 
appointments—one Receiver-General’s, perhaps.’ 

The Duchess and Maxime left the room. When 
Madame de Grandlieu came back to her two daughters, 
she heard a fresh lament from Sabine, full of domestic 
details, even more heartbreaking than those which had 
put an end to the young wife’s happiness. 

‘ Be calm, my child,’ said the Duchess to her daughter ; 
‘ Béatrix will pay dearly for all your tears and misery ; she 
will endure ten humiliations for each one of yours.’ 


Madame Schontz had sent word to Claude Vignon, who 
had frequently expressed a wish to make the acquaintance 
of Maxime de Trailles; she invited Couture, Fabien, 
Bixiou, Léon de Lora, la Palférine, and Nathan, whom 
Rochefide begged to have for Maxime’s benefit. Thus 
she had a party of nine, all of the first water, excepting 
du Ronceret; but the Heir’s Norman vanity and brutality 
were a match for Claud Vignon’s literary force, for 
Nathan’s poetry, la Palférine’s acumen, Couture’s keen 
eye to the main chance, Bixiou’s wit, Finot’s foresight, 
Maxime’s depth, and Léon de Lora’s genius. 

Madame Schontz, who aimed at appearing young and 
handsome, fortified herself in such a toilet as women of 
that class alone can achieve—a point-lace cape of spider- 
web fineness, a blue velvet dress, of which the elegant 
bodice was buttoned with opals, her hair in smooth bands, 
and shining like ebony. Madame Schontz owed her 
fame as a beauty to the brilliancy and colour of a warm, 
creamy complexion like a Creole’s, a face full of original 
details, with the clean-cut, firm features—of which the 
Comtesse de Merlin was the most famous example and 
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the most perennially young—peculiar perhaps to southern 
faces. Unluckily, since her life had been so calm, so 
easy, little Madame Schontz had grown decidedly fat. 
Her neck and shoulders, bewitchingly round, were getting 
coarse. Still, in France a woman’s face is thought all- 
important, and a fine head will secure a long life to an 
ungraceful shape. 

‘My dear child,’ said Maxime as he came in and 
kissed Aurélie on the forehead, ‘ Rochefide wanted me to 
see your home, where I have not yet been; it is almost 
worthy of his income of four hundred thousand francs. 
Well, he had less by fifty thousand a year when he first 
knew you; in less than five years you have gained for 
him as much as any other woman—Antonia, Malaga, 
Cadine, or Florentine—would have devoured.’ 

‘I am not a baggage—TI am an artist!’ said Madame 
Schontz, with some dignity. ‘I hope to end by founding 
a family of respectable folks, as they say in the play.’ 

‘It is dreadful, we all getting married,’ said Maxime, 
dropping into a chair by the fire. ‘ Here am I within a 
few days of making 2 Comtesse Maxime.’ 

‘Oh! how I should like to see her!’ cried Madame 
Schontz.—‘ But allow me,’ she went on, ‘to introduce 
Monsieur Claude Vignon—Monsieur Claude Vignon, 
Monsieur de Trailles.’ 

‘Ah, it was you who let Camille Maupin—mine 
hostess of literature—go into a convent?’ cried Maxime. 
* After you, God!—No one ever did me so much honour. 
Mademoiselle des Touches made a Louis xiv. of you, 
Monsieur.’ 

‘And this is how history is written!’ said Claude 
Vignon. ‘Did you not know that her fortune was 
spent in releasing Monsieur du Guénic’s estates? If 
she knew that Calyste had fallen into the arms of her 
ex-friend ! ? Maxime kicked the critic’s foot, looking 
at Monsieur de Rochefide, ‘on my word, I believe she 
would come out of her nunnery to snatch him from her.’ 
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‘I declare, my dear Rochefide,’ said Maxime, finding 
that his warning had failed to check Claude Vignon, 
‘in your place 1 would give my wife her fortune, that 
the world might not suppose that she had taken up 
Calyste for want of money.’ 

‘Maxime is right!’ said Madame Schontz, looking at 
Arthur, who coloured violently. ‘If I have saved you 
some thousand francs to invest, you could not spend 
them better. I should have secured the happiness of 
both husband and wife.—What a good-conduct stripe!’ 

‘T never thought of it,’ replied the Marquis. ‘ But it 
is true; one is a gentleman first, and a husband after.’ 

‘Let me advise you of the appropriate moment for 
your generosity,’ said Maxime. 

‘Arthur,’ said Aurélie, ‘Maxime is right. Our 
generous actions, you see, old boy, must be done as 
Couture’s shares must be sold,’ and she looked in the 
glass to see who was coming in, ‘in the nick of time.’ 

Couture was followed by Finot, and in a few minutes 
all the guests were assembled in the handsome blue-and- 
gold drawing-room of the ‘ Hétel Schontz,’ as the men 
called their place of meeting since Rochefide had bought 
it for his Ninon 1. On seeing la Palférine come in the 
last, Maxime went up to him, drew him into a recess, 
and gave him the twenty bank-notes. 

‘ Above all, do not be stingy with them,’ said he, with 
the native grace of a spendthrift. 

‘No one knows so well as you how to double the 
value of what appears to be a gift,’ replied la Palférine. 

‘Then you agree?’ 

‘Well, since I take the money!’ replied the youth, 
with some pride and irony. , 

‘Very well. Nathan, who is here, will take you within 
two days to call on the Marquise de Rochefide,’ said 
Maxime in his ear. 

La Palférine jumped as he heard the name. 

‘Do not fail to declare yourself madly in love with 
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her; and, to rouse no suspicions, drink—wine, liqueurs 
noend! I will tell Aurélie to put you next to Nathan. 
Only, my son, we must now meet every night on the 
Boulevard de la Madeleine, at one in the morning ; you 
to report progress, and I to give you instructions.’ 

‘I will be there, master,’ said the young Count, with 
a bow. 

‘What makes you ask a fellow to dine with us who 
comes dressed like a waiter?’ said Maxime to Madame 
Schontz in a whisper, and looking at du Ronceret. 

‘Have you never seen **’ The Heir”? Du Ronceret, 
from Alengon.’ 

‘ Monsieur,’ said Maxime to Fabien, ‘ you must know 
my friend d’Esgrignon ?’ 

‘Victorien dropped the acquaintance long since,’ 
replied Fabien; ‘but we were very intimate as 
boys.’ 

The dinner was such as can only be given in Paris, 
and in the houses of these perfectly reckless women, for 
their refined luxury amazes the most fastidious. It was 
at a supper of this kind, given by a rich and handsome 
courtesan like Madame Schontz, that Paganini declared 
that he had never eaten such food at the table of any 
sovereign, nor drunk such wine in any prince’s house, 
nor heard such witty conversation, nor seen such 
attractive and tasteful magnificence. 

Maxime and Madame Schontz were the first to return 
to the drawing-room, at about ten o’clock, leaving the 
other guests, who had ceased to veil their anecdotes, and 
who boasted of their powers, with sticky lips glued to 
liqueur-glasses that they could not empty. 

‘Well, pretty one,’ said Maxime, ‘ you are quite right. 
Yes, I came to get something out of you. It is a serious 
matter; you must give up Arthur. But I will see that 
he gives you two hundred thousand francs.’ 

‘And why am I to give him up, poor old boy ?’ 

‘To marry that noodle, who came from Alengon on 
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purpose. He has already been a Judge; I will get him 
made President of the Court in the place of old Blondet, 
who is nearly eighty-two, and if you know how to catch 
the wind, your husband will be elected deputy. You 
will be people of importance, and crush Madame la 
Comtesse du Bruel : 

© Never!’ cried Madame Schontz ; ‘ she is a Countess.’ 

“Ts he of the stuff they make counts of ?’” 

‘Well, he has a coat-of-arms,’ said Aurélie, seeking a 
letter in a handsome bag that hung by the fireplace, and 
handing it to Maxime. ‘What does it all mean? ‘There 
are combs on it.’ 

‘He bears: Quarterly, the first argent three combs 
gules, second and third three bunches of grapes with 
stems and leaves all proper, fourth azure four pens or, 
laid in fret. Motto, Servir, and a squire’s helmet.—No 
great things! They were granted by Louis xv.—They 
must have had some haberdasher grandfather, the 
maternal ancestry made money in wine, and the du 
Ronceret who got the arms must have been a registrar. 
—But if you succeed in throwing off Arthur, the du 
Roncerets shall be Barons at least, I promise you, my 
pretty pigeon. You see, child, you must lie in pickle 
for five or six years in the country if you want to bury 
la Schontz in Madame la Présidente. The rascal cast 
eyes at you, of which the meaning was quite clear; you 
have hooked him.’ 

‘No,’ said Aurélie. ‘When I offered him my hand, 
he was as quiet as brandy is in the market.’ 

‘I will make up his mind for him if he is tipsy. Go 
and see how they are all getting on,’ 

‘It is not worth the trouble of going. I hear no one 
but Bixiou giving one of his caricatures, to which no- 
body is listening ; but I know my Arthur; he thinks it 
necessary to be polite to Bixiou, and he is staring at him 
still, even if his eyes are shut.’ 

‘ Let us go back then.’ 
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‘By the by, for whose benefit am I doing all this, 
Maxime ?’ said Madame Schontz suddenly. 

‘For Madame de Rochefide,’ replied Maxime bluntly. 
‘It is impossible to patch up matters between her and 
Arthur so long as you keep hold of him. To her it is a 
matter of being at the head of her house and having 
four hundred thousand francs a year.’ 

© And she only offers me two hundred thousand francs 
down? I will have three hundred thousand if she is 
at the bottom of it. What, I have taken every care 
of her brat and her husband, I have filled her place in 
every way, and she is to beat me down? Look here, 
my dear fellow, I shall then have just a million. And 
besides that, you promise me the Presidency of the 
Court at Alencon if only I can make up for Madame du 
Ronceret ‘ 

© Right you are!’ said Maxime. 

‘How I shall be bored in that little town!’ said 
Aurélie philosophically. ‘I have heard so much about 
that part of the country from d’Esgrignon and Madame 
Val-Noble, that it is as though I had lived there already.’ 

‘ But if I could promise you the help of the title?’ 

‘Oh, Maxime, if you can really do that——Ay, but 
the pigeon refuses to fly , 

‘And he is very ugly, with his skin like a plum; he 
has bristles instead of whiskers, and looks like a wild 
boar, though he has eyes like a bird of prey. He will be 
the finest President ever seen.—Be easy! In ten 
minutes he will be singing you Isabelle’s song in the 
fourth act of Robert le Diable, “* “fe suis a tes genoux.’— 
But you must undertake to send Arthur back to fall at 
Béatrix’s feet.’ 

‘It is difficult, but among us we may manage it.’ 

At about half-past ten the gentlemen came into the 
drawing-room to take coffee. In the position in which 
Madame Schontz, Couture, and du Ronceret found 
themselves, it is easy to imagine the effect that was 
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produced on the ambitious Norman by the following 
conversation between Couture and Maxime in a corner, 
carried on indeed in an undertone that they might not 
be overheard, but which Fabien contrived to hear. 

‘My dear fellow, if you were wise, you would accept 
the place of Receiver-General in some out-of-the-way 
place; Madame de Rochefide would get it for you. 
Aurélie’s million francs would enable you to deposit the 
security, and you would settle everything on her as your 
wife. “Then, if you steered your boat cleverly, you would 
be made deputy, and the only premium I ask for having 
saved you will be your vote in the Chamber.’ 

‘J shall always be proud to serve under you.’ 

‘Oh, my boy, you have had a very close shave! Just 
fancy, Aurélie thought herself in love with that Norman 
from Alengon ; she wanted to have him made a Baron, 
President of the Court in his native town, and officer of 
the Legion of Honour. The noodle never guessed what 
Madame Schontz was worth, and you owe your good 
fortune to her disgust; so do not give such a clever 
woman time to change her mind. For my part, I will 
go and put the irons in the fire.’ 

So Maxime left Couture in the seventh heaven of 
happiness, and said to la Palférine, ‘Shall I take you with 
me, my son?’ 

By eleven o'clock Aurélie found herself left with 
Couture, Fabien, and Rochefide. Arthur was asleep in 
an armchair ; Couture and Fabien were trying to out- 
stay each other, but without success. Madame Schontz 
put an end to this contest by saying to Couture, ‘ Till 
to-morrow, dear boy!” which he took in good part. | 

‘Mademoiselle,’ said Fabien, in a low voice, ‘when you 
saw me so unready to respond to the proposal you made 
me indirectly, do not imagine that there was the smallest 
hesitation on my part; but you do not know my 
mother ; she would never consent to my happiness . . .’ 

‘You are of age to address her with a sommation 
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respectueuse,’ my dear fellow,’ retorted Aurélie insolently. 
‘ However, if you are afraid of mamma, you are not the 
man for my money.’ 

‘Joséphine !’ said the Heir affectionately, as he boldly 
put his right arm round Madame Schontz’s waist, ‘ I 
believed that you loved me.’ 

‘And what then?’ 

‘I might perhaps pacify my mother, and gain more 
than her consent.’ 

‘How ?’ 

‘If you would use your influence 

‘To get you created Baron, officer of the Legion of 
Honour, and President of the Court, my boy—is that it? 
—Listen to me, I have done so many things in the 
course of my life, that I am capable of being virtuous ! 
I could be an hoziest woman, a loyal wife, and take my 
husband in tow to upper regions; but I insist on being 
so loved by him that not a glance, not a thought, shall 
ever be given to any heart but mine, not even in a 
wish. . . . How does that do for you? Do not bind 
yourself rashly ; it is for life, my boy.’ 

‘With a woman like you, done, without looking 
twice!’ cried Fabien, as much intoxicated by a look as 
he was by the West Indian liqueurs. 

‘You shall never repent of that word, my brave 
boy ; you shall be a peer of France.—As to that poor old 
chap,’ she went on, looking at Rochefide asleep, ‘it is a, 
double 1, all, o-v-e-r, ver—all over !” 

She said it so cleverly, so prettily, that Fabien seized 
Madame Schontz and kissed her with an impulse of 
passion and joy, in which the intoxication of love and 
wine were second to that of happiness and ambition. 

‘But now, my dear child,’ said she, ‘ you must remem- 
ber henceforth to behave respectfully to your wife, not 
to play the lover, and to leave me to get out of my 
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slough as decently as may be.—And Couture, who 
believed himself a rich man and Receiver-General ! 

‘I have a horror of the man,’ said Fabien. ‘I wish 
I might never see him again!’ 

‘T will have him here no more,’ said the courtesan 
with a little prudish air. ‘Now that we understand each 
other, my Fabien, go; it is one o’clock.’ 

This little scene gave rise in the Schontz household, 
hitherto so perfectly happy, to a phase of domestic war- 
fare between Arthur and Aurélie, such as any covert 
interest on the part of one of the partners is certain to 
give rise to. 

The very next day Arthur woke to find himself 
alone ; Madame Schontz was cold, as women of that sort 
know how to be. 

‘What happened last night?” asked he at breakfast, 
looking at Aurélie. 

‘That is the way of it, in Paris,’ said she. ‘ You go 
to bed on a wet night, next morning the pavement is 
dry, and everything so frozen that the dust flies; would 
you like a brush ?’ 

‘But what ails you, dear little woman ?’ 

‘Go, go to your great gawk of a wife!’ 

‘My wife?’ cried the unhappy Marquis. 

*Couldn’t I guess why you brought Maxime here? 
You wanted to make it up with Madame de Rochefide, 
who wants you perhaps for some tell-tale baby.—And I, 
whom you think so cunning, was advising you to give 
her back her money !—Oh, I know your tricks. After 
five years my gentleman is tired of me. I am fat, 
Béatrix is bony ; it will be a change. You are not the 
first man I have known with a taste for skeletons. Your 
Béatrix dresses well too, and you are one of the men 
who like a clothes-horse. Besides, you want to send 
Monsieur du Guénic packing. That would be a 
triumph! How well it will look! Won’t it be talked 
about! You will be quite a hero!’ 
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At two o’clock Madame Schontz had not come to an 
end of her ironical banter, in spite of Arthur’s protesta- 
tions. She said she was engaged to dine out. She 
desired the ‘faithless one’ to go without her to the 
Italiens; she was going to a first-night performance at 
the Ambigu-Comique, and to make the acquaintance of 
a charming woman, Lousteau’s mistress, Madame de la 
Baudraye. 

To prove his eternal attachment to his little Aurélie, 
and his aversion for his wife, Arthur offered to set out 
the very next day for Italy, and to live as her husband in 
Rome, Naples, or Florence, whichever Aurélie might 
prefer, giving her sixty thousand francs a year. 

‘All that is pure whims,’ said she. ‘That will not 
hinder your making it up with your wife, and you will 
be wise to do so.” 

At the end of this formidable discussion, Arthur and 
Aurélie parted, he to play and dine at the club, she to 
dress and spend the evening ¢éte-a-téte with Fabien. 

Monsieur de Rochefide found Maxime at the club, and 
poured out his complaints, as a man who felt happiness 
being torn up from his heart by the roots that clung by 
every fibre. Maxime listened to the Marquis’s lament as 
polite people can listen while thinking of something else. 

‘I am a capital counsellor in such cases, my dear 
fellow,’ said he. ‘Well, you make a great mistake in 
letting Aurélie see how much you care for her. Let me 
introduce you to Madame Antonia—a heart to let. You 
willsee laSchontz sing very small. Why, she is seven-and- 
thirty, is your Schontz, and Antonia is but twenty-six ! 
And such a woman! Her wits are not allin her brains, I 
can tell you. Indeed, she is my pupil. If Madame Schontz 
still struts out her pride, do you know what it means?” 

‘On my honour, no.’ 

‘That she means to get married; and then nothing 
can hinder her from throwing you over. After a six 
years’ lease the woman has a right to do it.—But if you 
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will listen to me, you can do better than that. At the 
present time your wife is worth a thousand Schontzes 
and Antonias of the Saint-Georges quarter. She will 
be hard to win, but not impossible ; and she will make 
you as happy as Orgon! At any rate, if you do not wish 
to look like a fool, come to supper to-night at Antonia’s.’ 

‘No, I love Aurélie too well; I will not allow her to 
have any cause for blaming me.’ 

‘Oh, my dear fellow! what a life you are making 
for yourself!’ cried Maxime. 

‘It is eleven o’clock. She will have returned from 
the Ambigu,’ said Rochefide, going off. And he roared 
at the coachman to drive as fast as he could to the 
Rue de la Bruyére. 

Madame Schontz had given distinct orders, and 
Monsieur was admitted exactly as though he and 
Madame were the best of friends; but Madame, in- 
formed of Monsieur’s return, took care to let Monsieur 
hear the slam of her dressing-room door, shut as doors 
shut when a lady is taken by surprise. “Then, on the 
corner of the piano, was Fabien’s hat, intentionally for- 
gotten, and conspicuously fetched away by the maid as 
soon as Monsieur and Madame were engaged in con- 
versation. 

‘So you did not go to the play, little woman ?’ 

‘No, I changed my mind.’ 

‘And who has been here?’ he asked quite simply, 
seeing the maid carry away the hat. 

‘ Nobody.’ 

To this audacious falsehood Arthur could only bow 
his head; this was passing under the Caudine forks of 
submission. ‘Tyrue love has this magnanimous cowardice. 
Arthur behaved to Madame Schontz as Sabine did to 
Calyste, as Calyste did to Béatrix. 


Within a week there was a change like that of a grub 
to a butterfly in the handsome and clever young Count, 
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Charles-Edouard Rusticoli de la Palférine (the hero of the 
sketch called 4 Prince of Bohemia, which makes it 
unnecessary to describe his person and character in this 
place). Hitherto he had lived very poorly, making up 
his deficits with the audacity of a Danton; now he paid 
his debts, by Maxime’s advice he had a little low carriage, 
he was elected to the Jockey-Club, to the club in the 
Rue de Grammont, he became superlatively elegant. 
Finally, he published in the Fournal des Débats a novel 
which earned him in a few days such a reputation as 
professional writers do not achieve after many years of 
labour and success, for in Paris nothing is so vehement 
as what is to prove ephemeral. Nathan, perfectly cer- 
tain that the Count would never write anything more, 
praised this elegant and impertinent youth to Madame 
de Rochefide in such terms, that Béatrix, spurred on by 
the poet’s account of him, expressed a wish to see this 
prince of fashionable vagabonds. 

‘He will be all the more delighted to come here,’ 
replied Nathan, ‘because I know he is so much in love 
with you as to commit any folly.’ 

‘But he has committed every folly already, I am 
told.’ 

‘Every folly? No,’ replied Nathan, ‘he has not yet 
been so foolish as to love a decent woman.’ 

A few days after the plot of the Boulevard had been 
laid between Maxime and the seductive Count Charles- 
Edouard, this young gentleman, on whom Nature had 
bestowed—in irony, no doubt—a pathetically melancholy 
countenance, made his first incursion into the nest in the 
Rue de Courcelles, where the dove, to receive him, fixed 
an evening when Calyste was obliged to go out with his 
wife. If ever you meet la Palférine—or when you come 
to the Prince of Bohemia in the third part of this long 
picture of modern manners—you will at once understand 
the triumph achieved in a single evening by that sparkling 
wit, those astonishing high spirits, especially if you can 
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conceive of the capital byplay of the sponsor who agreed 
to second him on this occasion. Nathan was a good 
fellow; he showed off the young Count as a jeweller 
shows off a necklace he wants to sell, by making the 
stones sparkle in the light. 

La Palférine discreetly was the first to leave; he left 
Nathan and the Marquise together, trusting to the great 
author’s co-operation, which was admirable. Seeing the 
Marquise quite amazed, he fired her fancy by a certain 
reticence, which stirred in her such chords of curiosity as 
she did not know existed in her. Nathan gave her to 
understand that it was not so much la Palférine’s wit 
that won him his successes with women as his superior 
gifts in the art of love; and he cried him up beyond 
measure. 

This is the place for setting forth a novel result of the 
great law of contrasts, which gives rise to many a crisis in 
the human heart, and accounts for so many vagaries that 
we are forced to refer to it sometimes, as well as to the 
law of affinities. Courtesans—including all that portion 
of the female sex which is named, unnamed, and renamed 
every quarter of a century—all preserve, in the depths of 
their hearts, a vigorous wish to recover their liberty, to 
feel a pure, saintly, and heroic love for some man to 
whom they can sacrifice everything. (See 4 Harlot’s 
Progress.) They feel this antithetical need so keenly, 
that it is rare to find a woman of the kind who has not 
many times aspired to become virtuous through love. 
The most frightful deception cannot discourage them, 
Women who are, on the contrary, restrained by educa- 
tion, and by their rank in life, fettered by the dignity of 
their family, living in the midst of wealth, crowned by 
a halo of virtue, are tempted—secretly, of course—to try 
the tropical regions of passion. These two antagonistic 
types of women have, at the bottom of their hearts, the 
one a little craving for virtue, the other a little craving 
for dissipation, which Jean-Jacques Rousseau first had the 
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courage to point out. In those it is the last gleam of 
the divine light not yet extinct; in these it is a trace of 
the primitive clay. 

This remaining claw of the beast was tickled, this hair 
of the devil was pulled with the greatest skill, by Nathan. 
The Marquise seriously wondered whether she had not 
hitherto been the dupe of her intellect, whether her 
- education was complete. Vice !—is perhaps the desire 
to know everything. 

Next day Calyste was seen by Béatrix as what he 
was—a perfect and loyal gentleman, devoid of spirit 
and wit. 

In Paris, to be known as a wit, a man’s wit must flow 
as water flows from a spring; for all men of fashion, and 
Parisians in general, are witty. But Calyste was too 
much in love, he was too much absorbed to observe the 
change in Béatrix, and satisfy her by opening up fresh 
veins; he was very colourless in the reflected light of 
the previous evening, and could not give the greedy 
Béatrix the smallest excitement. A great love is a credit 
account open to such voracious drafts on it that the 
moment of bankruptcy is inevitable. 

In spite of the weariness of this day—the day when a 
woman is bored by her lover !—Béatrix shuddered with 
fears as she thought of a duel between la Palférine, the 
successor of Maxime de Trailles, and Calyste du Guénic, 
a brave man without brag. She therefore hesitated to 
see the young Count any more; but the knot was cut by 
a simple incident. Beatrix had a third share in a box at 
the Italiens—a dark box on the pit tier where she might 
not be seen. For some few days Calyste had been so 
bold as to accompany the Marquise and sit behind her, 
timing their arrival late enough to attract no attention. 
Béatrix was always one of the first to leave before the 
end of the last act, and Calyste escorted her, keeping an 
eye on her, though old Antoine was in waiting on his 
mistress. 
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Maxime and la Palférine studied these tactics, dictated 
by the proprieties, by the love of concealment char- 
acteristic of the ‘ Eternal Baby,’ and also by a dread that 
weighs on every woman who, having once been a constel- 
lation of fashion, has fallen for love from her rank in the 
zodiac. She then fears humiliation as a worse agony than 
death; but this agony of pride, this shipwreck, which 
women who have kept their place on Olympus inflict on 
those who have fallen, came upon her, by Maxime’s con- 
triving, under the most horrible circumstances. 

At a performance of Lucia, which ended, as is well 
known, by one of Rubini’s greatest triumphs, Madame 
de Rochefide, before she was called by Antoine, came 
out from the corridor into the vestibule of the theatre, 
where the stairs were crowded with pretty women, 
grouped on the steps, or standing in knots till their 
servants should bring up their carriages. Beéatrix was at 
once recognised by all; a whisper ran through every. 
group, rising toa murmur. In the twinkling of an eye 
every woman vanished ; the Marquise was left alone as 
if plague-stricken. Calyste, seeing his wife on one of 
the staircases, dared not join the outcast, and it was in 
vain that Béatrix twice gave him a tearful look, an 
entreaty to come to her support. At that moment la 
Palférine, elegant, lordly, and charming, quitted two 
other women, and came, with a bow, to talk to the 
Marquise. 

‘Take my arm and come defiantly with me; I can find 
your carriage,’ said he. 

‘Will you finish the evening with me?’ she replied, 
as she got into her carriage and made room for him by 
her side. 

La Palférine said to his groom, ‘Follow Madame’s 
carriage,’ and got in with Madame de Rochefide, to 
Calyste’s amazement. He was left standing, planted on 
his feet as though they were made of lead, for it was 
on seeing him looking pale and blank that Béatrix had 
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invited the young Count to accompany her. Every 
dove is a Robespierre in white feathers. 

Three carriages arrived together at the Rue de Cour- 
celles with lightning swiftness—Calyste’s, la Palférine’s, 
and the Marquise’s. 

‘So you are here?’ said Béatrix, on going into her 
drawing-room leaning on the young Count’s arm, and 
finding Calyste already there, his horse having out- 
distanced the other two carriages. 

‘So you are acquainted with this gentleman!” said 
Calyste to Béatrix with suppressed fury. 

‘Monsieur le Comte de la Palférine was introduced to 
me by Nathan ten days ago,’ said Béatrix ; ‘and you, 
Monsieur, have known me for four years 

‘And I am ready, Madame,’ said la Palférine, ‘to make 
Madame d’Espard repent of having been the first to turn 
her back on you—down to her grandchildren 3 

‘Oh, it was she?’ cried Béatrix. ‘I will pay her out.’ 

‘If you want to be revenged, you must win back your 
husband, but I am prepared to bring him back to you,’ 
said la Palférine in her ear. 

The conversation thus begun was carried on till two 
in the morning, without giving Calyste an opportunity 
of speaking two words apart to Béatrix, who constantly 
kept his rage in subjection by her glances. La Palférine, 
who was not in love with her, was as superior in good 
taste, wit, and charm as Calyste was beneath himself; 
writhing on his seat like a worm cut in two, and thrice 
starting to his feet with an impulse to stop la Palférine. 
The third time that Calyste flew at his rival, the Count 
said, ‘Are you in pain, Monsieur?’ in a tone that made 
Calyste sit down on the nearest chair, and remain as 
immovable as an image. 

The Marquise chatted with the light ease of a 
Céliméne, ignoring Calyste’s presence. La Palférine was 
so supremely clever as to depart on a last witty speech, 
leaving the two lovers at war. 
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Thus, by Maxime’s skill, the flames of discord were 
raging in the divided households of Monsieur and Madame 
de Rochefide. 

On the morrow, having heard from la Palférine, at 
the Jockey-Club, where the young Count was playing 
whist with great profit, of the success of the scene he 
had plotted) Maxime went to the Hotel Schontz to 
ascertain how Aurélie was managing her affairs. 

‘My dear fellow,’ cried Madame Schontz, laughing as 
she saw him, ‘Iam at my wits’ end. I am closing my 
career with the discovery that it is a misfortune to be 
clever.’ 

‘Explain your meaning.’ 

‘In the first place, my dear friend, 1 kept my Arthur 
for a week on a regimen of kicking his shins, with 
the most patriotic old stories and the most unpleasant 
discipline known in our profession. ‘* You are ill,” said 
he with fatherly mildness, “for I have never been any- 
thing but kind to you, and I perfectly adore you.”— 
‘You have one fault, my dear,” said 1; “you bore me.” 
— Well, but have you not all the cleverest men and the 
handsomest young fellows in Paris to amuse you?” said 
the poor man. I was shut up. Then I felt that I 
loved him.’ 

‘Hah !’ said Maxime. 

‘What is to be done. These ways are too much for 
us ; it is impossible to resist them. ‘Then I changed the 
stop; I made eyes at that wild boar of a lawyer, my 
future husband, as great a sheep now as Arthur; I made 
him sit there in Rochefide’s armchair, and I thought 
him a perfect fool. How bored I was !—But, of course, 
I had to keep Fabien there that we might be discovered 
together. ; 

‘Well,’ cried Maxime, ¢ get on with your story! 
When Rochefide found you together, what next?’ 

‘You would never guess, my good fellow. By your 
instructions the banns are published, the marriage con- 
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tract is being drawn, Notre-Dame de Lorette is out of 
court. When it is a case of matrimony, something may 
be paid on account.—When he found us together, 
Fabien and me, poor Arthur stole off on tiptoe to the 
dining-room, and began growling and clearing his throat 
and knocking the chairs about. That great gaby Fabien, 
to whom I cannot tell everything, was frightened, and 
that, my dear Maxime, is the point we have reached.— 
Why, if Arthur should find the couple of us some 
morning on coming into my room, he is capable of 
saying, ‘“‘ Have you had a pleasant night, children ?”’ 

Maxime nodded his head, and for some minutes sat 
twirling his cane. 

‘I know the sort of man,’ said he. ‘This is what 
you must do; there is no help for it but to throw 
Arthur out the window and keep the door tightly shut. 
You must begin again the same scene with Fabien 

‘How intolerable! For, after all, you see, the sacra- 
ment has not yet blessed me with virtue . . .’ 

‘You must contrive to catch Arthur’s eye when he 
finds you together,’ Maxime went on; ‘if he gets angry, 
there is an end of the matter. If he only growls as 
before, there is yet more an end of it.’ 

*How ?’ 

‘Well, you must be angry ; you must say, “I thought 
you loved and valued me; but you have ceased to care 
for me; you feel no jealousy » but you know it all, 
chapter and verse.—“ Under such circumstances Maxime” 
(drag me in) “ would kill his man on the spot” (and cry). 
“And Fabien” (make him ashamed of himself by com- 
paring him with Fabien)—“ Fabien would have a dagger 
ready to stab you to the heart. That is what I call love! 
There, go! Good-night, good-bye! ‘Take back your 
house; Iam going to marry Fabien. He will give me 
his name, he will! He has thrown over his old mother!” 
—In short, you 

‘Of course, of course! I will be magnificent !’ cried 
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Madame Schontz. ‘Ah, Maxime! ‘There will never 
be but one Maxime, as there never was but one de 
Marsay.’ 

‘La Palférine is greater than I,’ said de Trailles 
modestly. ‘He is getting on famously.’ 

‘He has a tongue, but you have backbone and a grip. 
How many people have you kept going! How many 
have you doubled up!’ 

‘La Palférine has every qualification ; he is deep and 
well informed, while I am ignorant,’ replied Maxime.— 
‘T have seen Rastignac, who came to terms at once with 
the Keeper of the Seals. Fabien will be made President 
of the Court and officer of the Legion of Honour after 
a year’s probation.’ 

‘I will take up religion,’ replied Madame Schontz, 
emphasising the phrase so as to win an approving look 
from Maxime. 

‘ Priests are worth a hundred of us!” said Maxime. 

‘Really?’ said Aurélie. ‘Then I may find some 
one to talk to in a country town.—I have begun my 
part. Fabien has already told his mother that grace has 
dawned on me, and he has bewitched the good woman 
with my million and his Presidency ; she agrees that we 
are to live with her; she asked for a portrait of me, and 
has sent me hers; if Love were to look at it, he would 
fall backwards.—Go then, Maxime ; I will demolish the 
poor man this evening. It goes to my heart.’ 


Two days later la Palférine and Maxime met at the 
door of the Jockey-Club. 

“It is done,” said Charles-Edouard. 

The words, containing a whole horrible and terrible 
drama, such as vengeance often carries out, made the 
Comte de Trailles smile. 

‘We shall have all de Rochefide’s jeremiads,’ said 
Maxime, ‘for you and Aurélie have finished together. 
Aurélie has turned Arthur out of doors, and now we 
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must get hold of him. He is to give three hundred 
thousand francs to Madame du Ronceret and return to 
his wife. We will prove to him that Béatrix is superior 
to Aurélie.’ 

, “We have at least ten days before us,’ said Charles- 
Edouard sapiently, ‘and not too much in all conscience ; 
for now I know the Marquise, and the poor man will be 
handsomely fleeced.’ 

‘What will you do when the bomb bursts.’ 

‘We can always be clever when we have time to 
think it out; I am grand when I am able to prepare for 
it.’ 

The two gamblers went into the drawing-room to- 
gether, and found the Marquis de Rochefide looking two 
years older ; he had no stays on; he had sacrificed his 
elegance ; his beard had grown. 

‘Well, my dear Marquis ?’ said Maxime. 

‘Oh, my dear fellow, my life is broken . . .’ and for 
ten minutes Arthur talked, and Maxime gravely listened ; 
he was thinking of his marriage, which was to take place 
a week hence. 

‘My dear Arthur, I advised you of the only means I 
knew of to keep Aurélie, and you did not choose . . .’ 

‘What means?’ 

‘ Did I not advise you to go to supper with Antonia?’ 

‘ Quite true.—How can I help it? I love her.—And 
you, you make love as Grisier fences.’ 

‘Listen to me, Arthur; give her three hundred 
thousand francs for her little house, and I promise you I 
will find you something better.—I will speak to you 
again of the unknown fair one by and by; I see d’Ajuda, 
who wants to say two words to me.’ 

And Maxime left the inconsolable man to talk to the 
representative of the family needing consolation. 

‘My dear fellow,’ said the other Marquis in an under- 
tone, ‘the Duchess is in despair; Calyste has quietly 
packed up and procured a passport. Sabine wants to 
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follow the fugitives, catch Béatrix, and claw her. She is 
expecting another child; and the whole thing looks 
rather murderous, for she has gone quite openly and 
bought pistols.’ 

‘Tell the Duchess that Madame de Rochefide is not 
going, and within a fortnight the whole thing will be 
settled. Now, d’Ajuda, your hand on it? Neither you 
nor I have said anything or known anything. We shall 
admire the effects of chance.’ 

‘The Duchess has already made me swear secrecy on 
the Gospels and the Cross.’ 

‘You will receive my wife a month hence ?’ 

‘ With pleasure.’ 

‘Everybody will be satisfied,’ replied Maxime. ‘Only 
warn the Duchess that something is about to happen 
which will delay her departure for Italy for six weeks ; 
it concerns Monsieur du Guenic. You will know all 
about it later.’ 

‘What is it?’ asked d’Ajuda, who was looking at la 
Palférine. 

‘Socrates said before his death, ““ We owe a cock to 
/Esculapius.” But your brother-in-law will be let off for 
the comb,’ replied la Palférine without hesitation. 

For ten days Calyste endured the burthen of a woman’s 
anger, all the more implacable because it was seconded 
by a real passion. Béatrix felt that form of love so 
roughly but truly described to the Duchess by Maxime 
de Trailles. Perhaps there is no highly organised being 
that does not experience this overwhelming passion once 
in a lifetime. “The Marquise felt herself quelled by a 
superior force, by a young man who was not impressed 
by her rank, who, being of as noble birth as herself, 
could look at her with a calm and powerful eye, and 
from whom her greatest feminine efforts could scarcely 
extract a smile of admiration. Finally, she was crushed 
by a tyrant, who always left her bathed in tears, deeply 
hurt, and believing herself wronged. Charles-Edouard 
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played the same farce on Madame de Rochefide that she 
had been playing these six months on Calyste. 

Since the scene of her mortification at the Italiens, 
Béatrix had adhered to one formula— 

‘You preferred the world and your wife to me, so 
you do not love me. If you wish to prove that you do 
love me, sacrifice your wife and the world. Give up 
Sabine, leave her, and let us go to live in Switzerland, 
in Italy, or in Germany.’ 

Justifying herself by this cool ultimatum, she had 
established the sort of blockade which women carry into 
effect by cold looks, scornful shrugs, and a face like a 
stone citadel. She believed herself rid of Calyste; she 
thought he would never venture on a breach with the 
Grandlieus. ‘To give up Sabine, to whom Mademoiselle 
des Touches had given her fortune, meant poverty for 
him. 

However, Calyste, mad with despair, had secretly 
procured a passport, and begged his mother to forward 
to him a considerable sum. While waiting for the 
money to reach him, he kept watch over Béatrix, him- 
self a victim to the jealousy of a Breton. At last, nine 
days after the fateful communication made by la Palférine 
to Maxime at the club, the Baron, to whom his mother 
had sent thirty thousand francs, flew to the Rue de 
Courcelles, determined to force the blockade, to turn 
out la Palférine, and to leave Paris with his idol 
appeased. 

This was one of those fearful alternatives when a 
woman who has preserved a fragment of self-respect may 
sink for ever into the depths of vice, but may, on the 
other hand, return to virtue. Hitherto Madame de 
Rochefide had regarded herself as a virtuous woman, 
whose heart had been invaded by two passions; but to 
love Charles-Edouard, and allow herself to be loved by 
Calyste, would wreck her self-esteem; for where falsehood 
begins, infamy begins. She had granted rights to 
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Calyste, and no human power could hinder the Breton 
from throwing himself at her feet and watering them 
with the tears of abject repentance. Many persons 
wonder to see the icy insensibility under which women 
smother their passions; but if they could not thus blot 
out the past, life for them would be bereft of dignity ; 
they could never escape from the inevitable collusion to 
which they had once succumbed. 

In her entirely new position Béatrix would have been 
saved if la Palférine had come to her ; but old Antoine’s 
alertness was her ruin. 

On hearing a carriage stop at the door, she exclaimed 
to Calyste, ‘ Here are visitors!” and she hurried away to 
prevent a catastrophe. ; 

Antoine, a prudent man, replied to Charles-Edouard, 
who had called solely to hear these very words, ‘Madame 
is gone out.’ 

When Béatrix heard from the old servant that the young 
Count had called, and what he had been told, she said, 
‘ Quite right,’ and returned to the drawing-room, saying 
to herself, ‘I will be a nun!’ 

Calyste, who had made so bold as to open the window, 
caught sight of his rival. 

‘Who was it ?” he asked. 

‘I do not know ; Antoine has not come up yet.’ 

‘It was la Palférine , 

‘Very possibly.’ 

*'You love him, and that is why you find fault with 
me.—I saw him!” 

‘You saw him?’ 

‘I opened the window.’ 

Béatrix dropped half dead on the sofa. Then she 
tried to temporise to save the future; she put off their 
departure for ten days on the plea of business, and vowed 
to herself that she would close her door against Calyste 
if only she could pacify la Palférine, for these are the 
horrible compromises and burning torments that under- 
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lie lives that have gone off the rails on which the great 
train of Society runs. 

As soon as Béatrix was alone she felt so miserable, so 
deeply humiliated, that she went to bed; she was ill; 
the fearful struggle that rent her heart seemed to leave a 
horrible reaction, and she sent for the doctor ; but, at the 
same time, she despatched to la Palférine the following 
note, in which she avenged herself on Calyste with a 
sort of frenzy :— 


‘Come to see me, my friend, I am in desperation. 
Antoine turned you away when your visit would have 
put an end to one of the most horrible nightmares of my 
life, by rescuing me from a man I hate, whom I hope 
never to see again. I love no one on earth but you, and 
I never shall love any one but you, though I am so 
unhappy as not to please you so much as I could 
Wish...” 


She covered four pages, which, haying begun thus, 
ended in a rhapsody far too poetical to be reproduced in 
print, in which Béatrix so effectually compromised her- 
self, that in conclusion she said— 

‘Am I not wholly at your mercy? Ah, no price 
would be too great for me to prove how dearly you are 
loved !” 

And she signed her name, a thing she had never done 
for either Calyste or Conti. 

On the following day, when the young Count called 
on the Marquise, she was taking a bath. Antoine begged 
him to wait. But he dismissed Calyste in his turn, 
when, starving with passion, he also came early ; and 
la Palférine could see him as he got into his carriage 
again in despair. 

‘Oh, Charles,’ said the Marquise coming into the 
drawing-room, ‘you have ruined me!’ 

‘I know it, Madame,’ replied he coolly. ‘You swore 
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that you loved me alone, you offered to give me a letter 
in which you will set down the reasons you would have 
had for killing yourself, so that in the event of your 
being unfaithful to me I might poison you without fear 
of human justice—as if superior souls needed to resort to 
poison to avenge themselves !—You wrote, “ No price 
would be too great for me to prove how dearly you are 
loved !”——-Well, I find a contradiction between these 
closing words of your letter and your speech, “ You 
have ruined me.” I will know now whether you have 
had the courage to break with du Guénic.’ 

‘You are revenged on him beforehand,’ said she, 
throwing her arms round his neck. ‘And that matter is 
enough to bind you and me for ever 

‘Madame,’ said the Prince of bohemia coldly, ‘if you 
desire my friendship, I consent; but there are condi- 
tions 

“Conditions ?” 

‘Yes, conditions—as follows: You must be reconciled 
with Monsieur de Rochefide, resume the honours of 
your position, return to your fine house in the Rue 
d’Anjou—you will be one of the queens of Paris. You 
can achieve this by making Rochefide play a part in 
politics and guiding your conduct with such skill and 
tenacity as Madame d’Espard has displayed. This is 
the position which any woman must fill whom I am to 
honour with my devotion 
_ ‘But you forget that Monsieur de Rochefide’s consent 
is necessary,’ 

‘Oh, my dear child,’ replied la Palférine, ‘ we have 
prepared him for it. I have pledged my honour as a 
gentleman that you were worth all the Schontzes of the 
Quartier Saint-Georges put together, and you owe it to 
my honour ; 


For eight days, every day, Calyste called on Béatrix, 
and was invariably sent away by Antoine, who put ona 
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grave face and assured him, ‘ Madame la Marquise is 
seriously ill.’ 

From thence Calyste rushed off to la Palférine, whose 
servant always explained, ‘ Monsieur le Comte is gone 
hunting.’ And each time Calyste left a letter for the 
Count. 

At last, on the ninth day, Calyste, in reply to a note 
from la Palférine fixing a time for an explanation, found 
him at home, but with him Maxime de Trailles, to 
whom the younger rake wished, no doubt, to give proof 
of his abilities by getting him to witness the scene. 

‘Monsieur le Baron,’ said Charles-Edouard quietly, 
‘here are the six notes you have done me the honour of 
writing to me. They are unopened, just as you sent 
them; I knew beforehand what might be in them 
when I heard that you had been seeking me everywhere 
since the day when I looked at you out of the window, 
while you were at the door of a house where, on the 
previous day, I had been at the door while you were at 
the window. I thought it best to remain ignorant of 
an ill-judged challenge. Between you and me, you 
have too much good taste to owe a woman a grudge 
because she has ceased to love you. And to fight your 
preferred rival is a bad way to reinstate yourself. 

‘Also, in the present case, your letters were invali- 
dated, null and void, as lawyers say, in consequence of a 
radical error: you have too much good sense to quarrel 
with a husband for taking back his wife. Monsieur de 
Rochefide feels that the Marquise’s position is undigni- 
fied. You will no longer find Madame de Rochefide in 
the Rue de Courcelles ; six months hence, next winter, 
you will see her in her husband’s home. You very rashly 
thrust yourself into the midst of a reconciliation between 
a married couple, to which you yourself gave rise by fail- 
ing to shelter Madame de Rochefide from the mortifica- 
tion she endured at the opera-house. As we left, Béatrix, 
to whom I had already brought some friendly advances 
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on her husband’s part, took me in her carriage, and her 
first words were, “Go and bring Arthur!” ’ 

‘Oh, Heavens!’ cried Calyste, ‘she was right ; I had 
failed in my devotion 

‘But, unfortunately, Monsieur, poor Arthur was 
living with one of those dreadful women—that Madame 
Schontz, who for a long time had expected every 
hour to find herself deserted. Madame Schontz, 
who, on the strength of Béatrix’s complexion, cherished 
a desire to see herself some day the Marquise de Roche- 
fide, was furious when she saw her castles in the air 
fallen. Those women, Monsieur, will lose an eye if 
they can spoil two for an enemy ; la Schontz, who has 
just left Paris, has been the instrument of spoiling six! 
And if I had been so rash as to love Béatrix, the sum- 
total would have been eight. You, Monsieur, must 
have discovered that you need an oculist.’ 

Maxime could not help smiling at the change in 
Calyste’s face; he turned pale as his eyes were opened 
to the situation. 

‘Would you believe, Monsieur le Baron, that that 
wretched woman has consented to marry the man who 
furnished her with means of revenge? Oh! women ! 
—You understand now why Béatrix should shut herself 
up with Arthur for a few months at Nogent-sur-Marne, 
where they have a charming little house; they will 
recover their sight there. Meanwhile their house will 
be entirely redecorated ; the Marquise means to display 
a princely style of splendour. When a man is sincerely 
in love with so. noble a woman, so great, so exquisite, 
the victim of conjugal devotion, as soon as she has the 
courage to return to her duties as a wife, the part of 
those who adore her as you do, who admire her as I do, 
is to remain her friends when they can be nothing more. 

‘You will forgive me for having thought it well to 
invite Monsieur de Trailles to be present at this explana- 
tion, but I was particularly anxious to make this all 
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perfectly clear. For my part, I especially wished to 
assure you that, though I admire Madame de Roche- 
fide’s cleverness as a woman, she is to me supremely 
odious.’ 

‘And that is what our fairest dreams, our celestial 
loves end in,’ said Calyste, overwhelmed by so many 
revelations and disenchantments. 

“In a fish’s tail,’ cried Maxime, ‘or, which is worse, in 
an apothecary’s gallipot! I have never known a first 
love that did not end idiotically. Ah, Monsieur le 
Baron, whatever there may be that is heavenly in man 
finds its nourishment in Heaven alone! This is the 
excuse for us rakes. I, Monsieur, have gone deeply 
into the question, and, as you see, | am just married. [ 
shall be faithful to my wife, and I would urge you to 


‘return to Madame du Guénic—but—three months 


hence. 

‘Do not regret Béatrix ; she is a pattern of those vain 
natures, devoid of energy, but flirts out of vainglory— 
a Madame d’Espard without political faculty, a woman 
devoid of heart and brain, frivolous in wickedness. 
Madame de Rochefide loves no one but Madame de 
Rochefide ; she would have involved you in an irremedi- 
able quarrel with Madame du Guénic, and then have 
thrown you over without a qualm ; in fact, she is as 
inadequate for vice as for virtue.’ 

<I do not agree with you, Maxime,’ said la Palférine ; 
€she will be the most delightful mistress of a great house 
in all Paris.’ 

Calyste did not leave the house without shaking hands 
with Charles-Edouard and Maxime de Trailles, thank- 
ing them for having cured him of his illusions, 

Three dags later the Duchesse de Grandlieu, who 
had not suf her daughter Sabine since the morning of 
the great tonference, called one morning and found 
Calyste in his bath-room. Sabine was sewing at some 
new finery for her baby-clothes. 
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“Well, how are you children getting on?’ asked the 
kind Duchess, 

‘As well as possible, dear mamma,’ replied Sabine, 
looking at her mother with eyes bright with happiness. 
‘We have acted out the fable of the Two Pigeons— 
that is all.’ 

Calyste held out his hand to his wife and pressed hers 
tenderly, 
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Le Lys dans la Vallée has considerable importance in 
the history of Balzac’s books, and not a little in that 
of his life, independently of its intrinsic merit. It 
brought on a lawsuit between him and the Revue de 
Paris, in which the greater part of it was published, 
and in which he refused to complete it. As the actual 
suit was decided in his favour, his legal justification is 


- not matter of dispute, and his adversaries put themselves 


hopelessly in the wrong by reviewing the termination of 
the book, when it appeared elsewhere, in a strain of 
virulent but clumsy ridicule. As to where the right or 
wrong lay, independent of questions of pure law on one 
side and pure taste on the other, it is not so easy to 
come to any conclusion. Balzac published an elaborate 
justification of his own conduct, which does not now 
appear with the book, but may be found, by any one 
who is curious, among the rejected prefaces which fill 
a large part of the twenty-second volume (the third of 
the Giuvres Diverses) of his Works. It is exceedingly 
long, not by any means temperate, and so confused that 
it is difficult to make head or tail of it. What is clear 


is that the parties went on the dangerous and unsatis- 
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factory plan of neither complete performance of the 
work before payment nor complete payment before- 
hand, but of a per contra account, the author drawing 
money as he wanted it, and sending in copy as he could 
or chose. Balzac seems to allow that he got into 
arrears, contending that if he paid those arrears the 
rest of the work was his own property. But there were 
complicating disagreements in reference to a simul- 
taneous publication at St. Petersburg; and, on the 
whole, we may fairly conclude in the not very original 
terms of ‘faults on both sides.” The affair, however, 
evidently gave him much annoyance, and seems to have 
brought him into some discredit. 

The other point of personal interest is that Madame 
de Mortsauf is very generally said to represent Madame 
de Berny, his early friend, and his first instructress in 
aristocratic ways. Although there are strong expressions 
of affection in his letters with regard to this lady, who 
died early in his career, they do not definitely indicate 
what is commonly called love. But the whole scenery 
and atmosphere of Le Lys dans la Vallée are those of his 
own early haunts. Frapesle, which is so often men- 
tioned, was the home of another platonic friend, Madame 
Zulma Carraud, and there is much in the early experi- 
ences of Félix de Vandenesse which has nearly as personal 
a touch as that of Louis Lambert itself. 

Dismissing this, we may come to the book itself. 
Balzac took so much interest in it—indeed, the personal 
throb may be felt throughout—that he departed (accord- 
ing to his own account, for the second time only) from 
his rule of not answering criticism. This was in regard 
to a very remarkable article of M. Hippolyte Castillés (to 
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be found in M. de Lovenjoul’s invaluable bibliography, 
as is the answering letter in the Cuvres Diverses), 
reflecting upon the rather pagan and materialist 
‘resurrection of the flesh’ in Madame de Mortsauf on 
her deathbed. His plea that it was the disease not the 
person, though possessing a good deal of physiological 
force, is psychologically rather weak, and might have 
been made much stronger. Indeed this scene, though 
shocking and disconcerting to weak brethren, is not 
merely the strongest in the novel, but one of the 
strongest in Balzac’s works. ‘There is farther to be 
- noted in the book a quaint delineation, in the personage 
of M. de Mortsauf, of a kind of conjugal torment 
which, as a rule, is rather borne by husbands at the 
hands of wives than vice versa. The behaviour of the 
‘lily’s’ husband, sudden rages and all, is exactly that of 
a shrewish and valetudinarian woman. 

This, however, and some minor matters, may be left 
to the reader to find out and appreciate. The most 
interesting point, and the most debateable, is the 
character of the heroine with, in a lesser degree, that 
of the hero. Of M. Félix de Vandenesse it is not 
necessary to say very much, because that capital letter 
from Madame de Manerville (one of the very best 
things that Balzac ever wrote, and exhibiting a sharp- 
ness and precision of mere writing which he too 
frequently lacked) does fair, though not complete justice 
on the young man. The lady, who was not a model of 
excellence herself, perhaps did not perceive—for it does 
not seem to have been in her nature to conceal it 
through kindness—that he was not only, as she tells 
him, wanting in tact, but also wanting, and that 
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execrably, in taste. M. de Vandenesse, I think, ranks 
in Balzac’s list of good heroes; at any rate he saves him 
later from a fate which he rather richly deserved, and 
introduces him honourably in other places. But he was 
not a nice young man. His ‘pawing’ and timid 
advances on Madame de Mortsauf, and his effusive 
‘kissing and telling’ in reference to Lady Dudley, both 
smack of the worst sides of Rousseau: they deserve not 
so much moral reprehension as physical kicking. It is 
no wonder that Madeleine de Mortsauf turned a cold 
shoulder on him; and it is an addition to his demerits 
that he seems to have thought her unjust in doing so. 
As for the ‘lily’ we come once more to one of those 
ineradicable differences between French and English 
taste—one of those moral fosses not to be filled which 
answer to the physical Channel. I have said that I do 
not think the last scene unnatural, or even repulsive: it 
is pretty true, and rather terrible, and where truth and 
terror are there is seldom disgust. But, elsewhere, for 
all her technical purity, her shudderings, and the rest 
of it, I cannot help thinking that, without insular 
Narrowness or prudery, one may find Madame de 
Mortsauf a little rancid, a little like stale cold cream of 
roses. And if it is insular narrowness and prudery so 
to find her, let us thank God for a narrowness which 
yet leaves room for Cleopatra, for Beatrix Esmond, and 
for Becky Sharp. I should myself have thought 
Madame de Mortsauf a person of bad taste in caring at 
all for such a creature as Félix. But if she did care, 
I should have thought better of her for pitching her cap 
over the very highest mill in her care for him, than for 
this fulsome hankering, this ‘I would, but dare not’ 
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Preface xi 
platonism. Still, others may think differently, and that 
the book is a very powerful book they cannot hold more 
distinctly than I do. 

Some bibliographical details about Ze Lys have been 
anticipated above. It need only be added that the 
appearances in the Revue de Paris were in the numbers 
for November and December 1835, and that the book 
was published by Werdet in June of next year. The 
date of the Envoi (afterwards removed), August 8, 1827, 
may have some biographical interest. Charpentier 
republished the book in a slightly different form in 
1839, and, five years later, it was installed in the 
Comédie. 


G. S$. 


Note.—It may be barely necessary for me to protect myself 
and the translator from a possible charge of mistaking Lilium 
candidum for Convallaria majalis. The French for our ‘ lily-of- 
the-valley’ is, of course, muguet. But ‘Lily ix the Valley’ 
would inevitably sound in England like a worse mistake, or a 
tasteless variation on a consecrated phrase. And ‘Lily of the 
Valley’ meets the real sense well, 
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THE LILY OF THE VALLEY 


To Monsieur F. B. Nacquart 
Member of the Royal Academy of Medicine 


Dear Doctor,—Here is one of the most highly 
wrought stones of the second story of a literary 
edifice that is being slowly and laboriously con- 
structed ; I wish to set your name here, as much 
to thank the physician who once saved my life as to 
do honour to the friend of every day. 

De Balzac. 


To Madame la Comtesse Natalie de Manerville 


‘I yIELD to your wish. It is the privilege of the 
woman whom we love more than she loves us that she 
can at any moment make us forget the laws of good 
sense. "To spare ourselves the sight of a wrinkle on 
your brow, to dissipate a pout on your lips—which so 
small a contradiction saddens—we work miracles to 
annihilate distance, we give our blood, we mortgage the 
future. 

‘You, to-day, want my past: here it is. But under- 
stand this, Natalie; to obey you I have had to trample 
under foot a repugnance I never before have conquered. 
Why must you be suspicious of the long and sudden 
reveries which come over me when I am happiest? 
Why show the pretty tempers of a woman beloved 
because I fall silent? Could you not play with the 
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contrasts of my nature without knowing their causes? 
Have you in your heart secrets which must have mine 
to gain absolution ? . 

‘Well, you have guessed rightly, Natalie, and it is 
better perhaps that you should know everything: yes, 
my life is overshadowed by a phantom; it asserts it- 
self vaguely at the least word that evokes it; it often 
hovers over me unbidden. I have, buried within my 
soul, astounding memories, like those marine growths 
which may be seen in calm waters, and which the 
surges of the storm fling in fragments on the shore. 

‘Though the travail needed for the utterance of ideas 
has controlled the old emotions which hurt me so much 
when they are suddenly aroused, if there should be in 
this confession any outbreaks that offend you, remember 
that you threatened me in case of disobedience, and do 
not punish me for having obliged you. 

‘I only wish my confidence might increase your 
tenderness twofold. 


‘Till this evening. FE.ix.’ 


To what genius fed on tears may we some day owe 
the most touching elegy—the picture of the tortures 
suffered in silence by souls whose roots, while still 
tender, find nothing but hard pebbles in the soil of home, 
whose earliest blossoms are rent by the hands of hate, 
whose flowers are frost-bitten as soon as they open? 
What poet will tell of the sorrows of the child whose 
lips suck the milk of bitterness, whose smiles are checked 
by the scorching fire of a stern eye? The fiction that 
should depict these poor crushed hearts, down-trodden 
by those who are placed about them to encourage the 
development of their feelings, would be the true story of 
my childhood. 

What vanities could I, a new-born babe, have fretted ? 
What moral or physical deformity earned me my 
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mother’s coldness? Was I the offspring of duty, a 
child whose birth is fortuitous, or one whose existence 
is a standing reproach ? 

Sent to be nursed in the country and forgotten by my 
parents for three years, when I returned to my father’s 
house I counted for so little that I had to endure the 
pity of the servants. I know not to what feeling nor to | 
what happy chance I owed it that I was able to rally 
after this first disaster ; as a child I did not understand, 
and asa man I do not know. My brother and my two 
sisters, far from mitigating my fate, amused themselves 
by tormenting me. The mutual compact, in virtue of 
which children hide each other’s peccadilloes and learn 
an infant code of honour, was null and void as regarded 
me; nay more, I often found myself in disgrace for my 
brother’s misdeeds, with no power of appeal against the 
injustice ; was it that insidious self-interest, of which a 
germ exists even in children, prompted them to add to 
the persecution that weighed on me, so as to win the 
good graces of the mother whom they feared no less? 
Was it the result of their imitative instinct? Was it a 
desire to try their power, or a lack of fellow-feeling? 
All these causes combined perhaps to deprive me of the 
comfort of brotherly kindness. Cut off already from 
all affection, I could love nothing, and Nature had made 
me loving! Is there an angel who collects the sighs of 
such ever-repressed feeling? If misprized sentiments 
turn to hatred in some souls, in mine they became con- 
centrated, and wore a channel from whence at a later 
date they gushed into my life. In some characters the 
habit of shrinking relaxes every fibre, and gives rise to 
fear; and fear reduces us to perpetual subjection. 
Hence proceeds a weakness which debases a man and 
gives him an indescribable taint of servility. 

But this constant torment gave me the habit of 
exerting a force which increased with exercise, and pre- 
disposed my soul to moral fortitude. Always on the 
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lookout for some new misery, as martyrs expect a fresh 
blow, my whole being must have expressed a gloomy 
dejection which stifled all the graces and impulses of 
childhood, a condition which was regarded as a symptom 
of idiocy, justifying my mother’s ominous prognostics. 
A sense of this injustice gave rise in my spirit to a 
premature feeling of pride, the outcome of reason, which, 
no doubt, was a check on the evil disposition fostered by 
such a manner of education. 

Though completely neglected by my mother, I was 
occasionally the cause of some scruples in her mind; she 
sometimes talked of my learning something, and 
expressed a purpose of teaching me; then I shuddered 
miserably at the thought of the anguish of daily contact 
with her. I blessed my deserted loneliness, and was 
happy in being left in the garden to play with pebbles, 
watch the insects, and gaze at the blue sky. 

Though isolation made me dreamy, my love of medi- 
tation had its rise in an incident which will give you an 
idea of my first woes. I was so entirely overlooked 
that the governess often forgot to put me to bed. One 
evening, peacefully sitting under a fig-tree, I was 
looking at a star with the passionate curiosity known to 
children, to which, in me, precocious melancholy gave 
a sort of sentimental intuition. My sisters were playing 
and shouting; I heard the remote clatter like an accom- 
paniment to my thoughts. The noise presently ceased ; 
night fell, By chance my mother noticed my absence. 
To avert a scolding, our governess, a certain terrible 
Mademoiselle Caroline, justified my mother’s affected 
fears by declaring that I had a horror of home; that if 
she had not watched me narrowly, I should have run 
away before then; that I was not weak of intellect, but 
sly ; that of all the children she had ever had care of, 
she had never known one whose disposition was so vile 
as mine. 

She then pretended to search for me, and called me; 
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: replied ; she came to the fig-tree where she knew that 
was. 

‘ What have you been doing here ?’ she asked. 

‘I was looking at a star.’ 

‘You were not looking at a star,’ cried my mother, 
who was listening from her balcony, ‘as if a child of 
your age could know anything of astronomy !’ 

‘Oh, Madame,’ cried Mademoiselle Caroline, ‘he 
turned on the tap of the cistern, the garden is flooded !’ 

There was a great commotion. My sisters had 
amused themselves with turning the tap to see the 
water flow; but, startled by a spurt sideways that had 
wetted them all over, they lost their head, and fled 
without turning the water off again. Accused and con- 
victed of having devised this piece of mischief, and of 
lying when I asserted my innocence, I was severely 
punished. But, worst of all, 1 was mocked at for my 
love of star-gazing, and my mother forbade my staying 
in the garden in the evening. 

Tyrannical prohibitions give zest to a passion, even 
more in children than in men; children have the 
advantage of thinking of nothing else but the forbidden 
thing, which then becomes irresistibly fascinating. So I 
was often caned for my star. Unable to confide my 
woes to any human being, I told my griefs to the star 
in that exquisite internal warbling by which a child lisps 
its first ideas as he has already lisped his first words. 
At the age of twelve, a boy at school, I still contem- 
plated it with a sense of unspeakable rapture, so deep 
are the marks set on the heart by the impressions 
received in the dawn of life. 

My brother Charles, five years my senior, was not 
less handsome as a child than he is as a man; he was 
my father’s favourite, my mother’s darling, the hope of 
the family, and consequently the king of the household. 
Well made and strong, he had a tutor. I, frail and 
sickly, was sent, at the age of five, to a day-school in 
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the town, whither I was taken in the morning by my 
father’s valet, who fetched me home in the afternoon. 
I took my midday meal in a basket but scantily filled, 
while my comrades brought ample supplies. This 
contrast of my necessity with their abundance was the 
source of much suffering. The famous rillettes and 
rillons of Tours (a kind of sausage meat) formed the 
larger part of our midday luncheon, between breakfast 
in the morning and late dinner at the hour of our 
return home. ‘This preparation, highly prized by some 
epicures, is rarely seen at Tours on any genteel table ; 
though I may have heard of it before going to school, I 
had never been so happy as to see the brown confection 
spread on a slice of bread for my own eating ; but even 
if it had not been a fashionable dainty at school, my 
longing for it would have been no less eager, for it had 
become a fixed idea in my brain, just as the stews con- 
cocted by her porter’s wife inspired a longing in one of 
the most elegant of Paris duchesses, who, being a woman, 
gratified her fancy. 

Children can read such a longing in each other’s eyes 
just as you can read love: thenceforth I was a standing 
laughing-stock. My school-fellows, almost all of the 
shopkeeper class, would come to display their excellent 
rillettes, and ask me if I knew how they were made, 
where they were sold, and why I had none. They 
would smack their lips as they praised their rillons, frag- 
ments of pork fried in their own fat and looking like 
boiled truffles; they took stock of my basket, and 
finding only Olivet cheeses or dried fruit, struck me 
dumb by saying, ‘Why, you have nothing at all!” in a 
way that taught me to estimate the difference made 
between my brcther and myself. 

This comparison of my own misery with the good 
fortune of others dashed the roses of my childhood and 
blighted my blossoming youth. ‘The first time that I, 
taken in by a semblance of generosity, put out my hand 
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to take the longed-for treat from a hypocrite who offered 
it, the boy snatched it away, raising a shout of laughter 
among the others who were aware of the practical 
joke. 

If the loftiest minds are accessible to vanity, we may 
surely pardon a child for crying when he finds himself 
despised and made game of. ‘Treated thus, most children 
would become greedy, sneaking, and mean. To avoid 
persecution, I fought my foes; the courage of despair 
made me formidable, but I was detested, and remained 
without defence against treachery. One evening, as I 
left school, a handkerchief, tightly rolled and full of 
stones, struck me on the back. When the valet, who 
avenged me amply, told my mother about it, she only 
said-— 

‘That dreadful child will never be anything but a 
trouble to us!’ 

I then suffered the most miserable distrust of myself, 
discerning at school the same repulsion as was felt for me 
by my family. I was thrown in on myself at school 
and at home. A second fall of snow checked the 
blossoming of the germs sown in my soul. Those 
who were loved were, I saw, sturdy rascals; with this I 
comforted my pride, and I dwelt alone. ‘Thus there was 
no end to the impossibility of pouring out the feelings 
which swelled my poor little heart. Seeing me always 
alone, hated and dejected, the master confirmed my 
parents’ unjust notions as to my evil nature. 

As soon as I could read and write, my mother had me 
exiled to Pont-le-Voy, a school managed by Oratorians, 
who received children of my age into a class designated 
as that of the Pas Jatins (Latin steps), which also 
included scholars whose defective intelligence had pre- 
cluded the rudiments. There I remained for eight 
years, seeing no one, and leading the life of a Pariah. 
And this was why. I had but three francs a month for 
pocket-money, a sum which barely sufficed for the pens, 
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knives, rulers, ink and paper, with which we had to 
provide ourselves. And so, being unable to buy stilts, 
or ropes, or any of the things needed for school-boy 
amusements, I was banished from every game ; to gain 
admittance I must either have toadied the rich or have 
flattered the strong boys in my division. Now the least 
idea of such meanness, which children so often drift into, 
raised my gorge. 

I used to sit under a tree reading the books given out 
to us once a month by the librarian. How much 
anguish lay hidden in the depths of this unnatural isola- 
tion, what misery this desertion caused me! Imagine 
what my tender soul must have felt when, at the first 
distribution of prizes, | was awarded the two most 
anxiously looked for—that for composition and that for 
translation! When I went up to the platform to 
receive them, in the midst of applause and cheers, I had 
neither father nor mother to rejoice with me, while the 
room was full of my comrades’ parents. Instead of 
kissing the visitor who distributed the prizes, as was 
usual, I threw myself on his breast and melted into 
tears. In the evening I burnt my laurel crowns in the 
stove. ‘The other boys’ parents stayed in the town during 
the week of examinations preceding the prize-giving, so 
that my school-fellows went off next morning in high 
glee; while I, whose parents were only a few leagues 
away, remained at school with the ‘ Outre-mers, a name 
given to boys whose families lived in the islands or 
abroad. In the evening, while prayers were read, the 
barbarous little. wretches would boast of the good 
dinners they had had at home. 

You will see that my misfortunes went on growing in 
proportion to the circumference of the social spheres in 
which I moved. How many efforts have I not made to 
invalidate the sentence which condemned me to live in 
myself alone! How many hopes long cherished, with a 
thousand soul-felt aspirations, have been destroyed in a 
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single day! To induce my parents to come to the 
school, I wrote them letters full of feeling, rather 
emphatically worded perhaps—but should these letters 
have drawn down on me my mother’s reproaches and 
ironical comments on my style? Still, not discouraged, 
I promised to do all my parents insisted on as the condi- 
tions of a visit; I implored my sisters’ aid, writing to 
them on their name-days and birthdays with the 
punctuality of a hapless, deserted child—but with vain 
persistency. 

As the day for prize-giving approached, I made my 
entreaties more urgent, and wrote of my hopes of 
success. Deceived by my parents’ silence, I expected 
them with exultant hopes, telling my school-fellows that 
they were coming; and when, as family parties began 
to arrive, the old porter’s step echoed along the passages, 
I felt sick with anticipation. But the old man never 
uttered my name. 

One day when I confessed that I had cursed my 
existence, the priest spoke to me of Heaven, where the 
palm branch grows that the Saviour promised to the 
Beati qui lugent. So in preparing for my first communion, 
I threw myself into the mystic gulf of prayer, bewitched 
by religious notions, whose spiritual fairy dreams enchant 
the youthful mind. Fired with eager faith, I besought 
God to renew in my favour the fascinating miracles of 
which I read in the history of martyrs. At five I had 
gone forth to a star; at twelve I was knocking at the 
door of the sanctuary. My ecstasy gave rise to unutter- 
able dreams which supplied my imagination, gave 
fervour to my tenderness, and strengthened my thinking 
powers. I often ascribed these sublime visions to angels 
charged with fashioning my soul to divine ends, and 
they gave my eyes the power of seeing the inmost soul 
of things; they prepared my heart for the magic which 
makes the poet wretched when he has the fatal power of 
comparing what he feels with what exists, the great 
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things he craves after with what he obtains; they wrote 
in my brain a book in which I have read what I was 
required to express; they touched my lips with the fire 
of the improvisatore. 

My father having conceived some doubts as to the 
tendency of the Oratorian teaching, came to fetch me 
from Pont-le-Voy, and placed me in a boarding-house 
for boys in Paris, situated in the Marais. I was now 
fifteen. On examination as to my acquirements, the 
pupil from Pont-le-Voy was judged capable of entering 
the third class. ‘The miseries I had endured at home, at 
day-school, and at Pont-le-Voy were renewed under a 
new aspect during my life at the pension Lepitre. My 
father gave me no money. When my parents had 
ascertained that I could be fed, clothed, crammed with 
Latin, and stuffed with Greek, that was enough. In 
the whole course of my career at school and college, I 
have known perhaps a thousand fellow-students, and I 
never heard of a case of such utter indifference. 

Monsieur Lepitre, a fanatical adherent of the Bour- 
bons, had been thrown in my father’s way at the time 
when some devoted Royalists tried to rescue Queen 
Marie Antoinette from the Temple; they had since 
renewed their acquaintance. Hence Monsieur Lepitre 
conceived it his duty to remedy my father’s oversight ; 
but the sum he allowed me monthly was small, for he 
did not know what my parents’ intentions might be. 

M. Lepitre occupied a fine old house, the Hotel 
Joyeuse, where, as in all the ancient residences of the 
nobility, there was a lodge for a gate-porter. During 
the hour of recreation, before the usher took us in a file 
to the Lycée Charlemagne, the wealthy boys got break- 
fast at the lodge, provided by the porter named Doisy. 
Monsieur Lepitre either knew nothing of Doisy’s 
business, or he winked at it. The man was a perfect 
smuggler, made much of by the boys in their own 
interest ; he was the screen for all our mischief, our con- 
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fidant when we stole in after hours, our go-between 
with the lending library for prohibited books. Breakfast 
with a cup of coffee was in the most aristocratic taste, 
in consequence of the exorbitant price to which colonial 
products rose under Napoleon. If the use of coffee and 
of sugar was a luxury to our parents, in us it was a sign 
of such arrogant superiority as was enough to give us 
a passion for it, if the tendency to imitation, greediness, 
and the infection of fashion had not been enough. Doisy 
gave us credit ; he supposed that every schoolboy must 
have sisters or aunts who would uphold his honour and 
pay his debts. 

For along time I resisted the blandishments of the 
coffee-bar. If my judges could have known the force of 
temptation, the heroic efforts of my soul to attain to 
such stoicism, and the suppressed rages of my long 
resistance, they would have dried away my tears instead 
of provoking them to flow. But, boy as I was, could I 
have acquired the magnanimity which leads us to scorn 
the scorn of others? And 1 was also feeling perhaps 
the temptations of various social vices whose power was 
increased by my longing. 

At the end of the second year my father and mother 
came to Paris. ‘The day of their arrival was announced 
to me by my brother; he was living in Paris, but had 
not paid me a single visit. My sisters were to come 
too, and we were all to see Paris together. The first 
day we were to dine at the Palais-Royal to be close to 
the Théatre-Frangais. In spite of the intoxicating 
delight of such a programme of unhoped-for joys, my 
glee was mitigated by the sense of a coming storm, 
which so easily blights those who are inured to troubles. 
I had to confess a debt of a hundred francs to the Sieur 
Doisy, who threatened to apply to my parents for the 
money. I determined to make use of my brother as 
Doisy’s dragoman, to plead my repentance and mediate 
for forgiveness, My father was in favour of mercy ; 
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but my mother was relentless; her dark-blue eye petri- 
fied me, and she fulminated terrible forecasts. 

‘If I allowed myself such licenses at seventeen, what 
should I become later? Could I be asonof hers? Did 
I want to ruin the family? Was I the only child to 
be thoyght of? The career on which my _ brother 
Charles had embarked required an independent income, 
and he deserved it, for he had already done the family 
credit, while I should disgrace it. Did I know nothing 
of the value of the money I cost them? What benefit 
to my education would come of coffee andsugar? Was 
not such conduct an apprenticeship to every vice?’ 
Marat was an angel as compared with me. 

After enduring the shock of this torrent, which filled 
my soul with terrors, my brother took me back to the 
boarding-house, I lost my dinner at the Trois Fréres 
Provengaux, and was deprived of seeing Talma in 
Britannicus. ‘This was my interview with my mother 
after a parting of twelve years. 

When I had gone through the ‘ humanities,’ my father 
still left me in the care of Monsieur Lepitre. 1 was to 
study higher mathematics, to work at law for a year, and 
begin the higher branches. 

Now, as a private boarder, and free from attending 
classes, I hoped for a truce between misery and me. But 
notwithstanding that I was now nineteen—or perhaps 
because I was nineteen—my father continued the system 
which had of old sent me to school without sufficient food, 
to college without pocket-money, and had run me into 
debt to Doisy. ~I had very little money at command, and 
what can be done in Paris without money? My liberty, 
too, was ingeniously fettered. Monsieur Lepitre always 
sent me to the law-schools with an usher at my heels, 
who handed me over to the professor, and came again to 
escort me back. A girl would have been watched with 
less care than my mother’s fears devised for my protec- 
tion, Paris had justifiable terrors for my parents. 
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Students are secretly interested in the selfsame thoughts 
as fill the heads of school-girls ; do what you will, a 
girl always talks of lovers, a youth of women. 

But in Paris at that time the conversation of fellow- 
students was tinged by the Oriental and Sultan-like 
world of the Palais-Royal. The Palais-Royal was an 
Eldorado of love where ingots ready coined were current 
every evening. Virgin doubts were there enlightened, 
and there our curiosity might find gratification. The 
Palais-Royal and I were asymptotes, ever tending to 
meet, but never meeting. 

This is how fate thwarted my hopes. My father had 
introduced me to one of my aunts, who lived in the 
Ile Saint-Louis, and I was to dine there every Thursday 
and Sunday, escorted thither by Madame or Monsieur 
Lepitre, who went out themselves on those days, and 
called for me on their way home in the evening. A 
singular form of recreation! ‘The Marquise de Listo- 
mére was a very ceremonious fine lady, to whom it 
never occurred to make me a present of a crown-piece. 
As old as a cathedral, as much painted as a miniature, and 
magnificently dressed, she lived in her mansion just as 
though Louis xv. were still alive, seeing none but old 
ladies and gentlemen, a company of fossils among whom 
I felt as if I were in a cemetery. No one ever spoke 
to me, and I had not the courage to speak first. Cold 
looks of aversion made me feel ashamed of my youth, 
which was so annoying to all the others. 

I hoped for the success of an escapade based on their 
indifference, making up my mind to steal off one evening 
directly after dinner and fly to the wooden galleries. 
My aunt, when once she was absorbed in whist, paid no 
further heed to me.» Jean, her man-servant, cared little 
enough for Monsieur Lepitre; but those ill-starred 
dinners were, unfortunately, lengthy in consequence of 
the antiquity of the jaws or the weakness of the teeth of 
that ancient company. 
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At last, one evening between eight and nine, I 
had got as far as the stairs, as tremulous as Bianca 
Capello when she made her escape; but just as 
the porter had let me out, I saw Monsieur Lepitre’s 
cab in the street, and the worthy man asking for 
me in his wheezy tones. Three times did fate come 
between the hell of the Palais-Royal and the paradise of 
my youth. On the day when, ashamed of being so 
ignorant, and already twenty, I determined to defy every 
peril to gain my end—at the very moment when I was 
about to evade Monsieur Lepitre as he got into a hack- 
ney coach (a difficult matter, for he had a club foot, and 
was as stout as Louis xv11I.)—who should appear but my 
mother, arriving in a post-chaise, I was riveted by her 
eye, and stood like a bird fascinated by a serpent. 

What chance had led to this meeting? Nothing could 
be simpler. Napoleon was making a last effort. My 
father, foreseeing the return of the Bourbons, had come to 
explain matters to my brother, who was already embarked 
in diplomacy under the Imperial rule. He had come from 
Tours with my mother. My mother had undertaken to 
convey me home, to remove me from the dangers which, 
to those who were keen enough to follow the advance of 
the enemy, seemed to threaten the capital. “Thus, ina 
few minutes I was snatched from Paris, just as my 
residence there would have proved fateful. 

The torments of an imagination for ever agitated by 
thwarted desires, and the weariness of a life saddened by 
constant privations, had thrown me into study, just as 
in former times men weary of life shut themselves up 
in cloisters. Study had become a passion with me, which 
might have blighted me utterly by imprisoning me at 
an age when young men ought to be free to enjoy the 
activities of their natural springtime. 


This slight sketch of my early years, in which you 
can Imagine much sadness, was necessary to give you 
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some idea of the effect of that training on my later life. 
Bearing the stamp of so many adverse influences, at the 
age of twenty I was stunted, thin, and pale. My 
spirit, full of cravings, struggled with a body which was 
frail indeed in appearance, but which—as an old doctor 
of ‘Tours was wont to say—was going through the last 
annealing process of an iron temperament. Young in 
body and old in mind, I had read and thought so much, 
that I was metaphysically familiar with life in its highest 
summits, just when I was about to explore the tortuous 
difficulties of its narrow passes and the sandy ways of its 
plains. Exceptional chances had kept me late in that 
delightful phase when the soul is conscious of its first 
agitation, when it is opening to its first raptures, 
when everything is fresh and full of savour. I1 was 
standing between boyhood prolonged by study, and man- 
hood late in showing its green shoots. No young man 
was ever more fully prepared than I to feel and to love. 
To fully understand my narrative, think of me at the 
charming age when the lips are pure from falsehood, when 
the eyes are honest though veiled by lids weighed down 
by shyness in conflict with desire, when the spirit is not 
yet abject before jesuitical worldliness, and when the heart 
Is as timid as its first impulses are vehemently generous. 
I need say nothing of my journey from Paris to Tours 
with my mother. Her cold demeanour crushed the 
effusiveness of my affection. As we started afresh after 
each relay, I resolved to talk to her; but a look or a 
word scared away the phrases I had composed as a 
beginning. At Orleans, where we were to sleep, m 
mother reproached me for my silence. I fell at her 
knees and clasped them, shedding hot tears ; I poured out 
my heart to her, bursting with affection; I tried to 
soften her by the eloquence of my pleading ; starving 
for love, my words might have stirred the soul of a step- 
mother. My mother told me I was acting a farce. I 
complained of her neglect; she called me an unnatural 
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son. There was such a cold grip about my heart that 
at Blois I went out on the bridge to throw myself into 
the Loire. I was put off from suicide simply by the 
height of the parapet. 

On my arrival, my two sisters, who scarcely knew 
me, showed more surprise than warmth; later, however, 
by comparison they seemed to me full of kindliness, I 
was givena bedroom on the third floor. You will under- 
stand the extent of my wretchedness when I tell you 
that my mother left me, a grown man, with no linen 
but my shabby college outfit, and no wardrobe but what 
I had brought from Paris. 

When I flew from one end of the drawing-room to 
the other to pick up her handkerchief, she gave + 
thanks as cold as she might have granted to a servant. 
Watching her anxiously as I did, to discover whether 
there were in her heart a friable spot where I could 
insert some buds of affection, I saw her a tall, parched, 
thin woman, a gambler, selfish and insolent—like all the 
Listoméres, in whom impertinence is part of their dower. 
She saw nothing in life but duties to be performed ; 
every cold-hearted woman I have ever met has made 
duty her religion, as she did; she accepted our adoration 
as a priest accepts incense at mass; my elder brother 
seemed to have absorbed the modicum of maternal feel- 
ing her heart could contain. She was constantly inflict- 
ing small stings of biting irony, the weapon of heartless 
people, which she freely used on us who could not retort. 

In spite of all these thorny barriers, instinctive feeling 
is held by so many roots, the pious terror inspired by a 
mother includes so many ties—indeed, to give her up as 
hopeless is too cruel a shock—that the sublime blunder 
of loving her lasted till a day when at a riper age we 
judged her truly. Then began her children’s reprisals. 
Their indifference, resulting from the disenchantment of 
the past, enhanced by the slimy wreckage they have 
rescued from it, overflows her tomb even. 
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This frightful despotism drove out the voluptuous 
dreams I had madly hoped to realise at Tours. I flung 
myself desperately into my father’s library, where I read 
all the books I did not already know. My long hours of 
study spared me all contact with my mother; but they 
left me, morally, worse off than ever. My eldest sister, 
who has since married our cousin the Marquis de Lis- 
tomere, sometimes tried to comfort me without being 
able to soothe the irritation from which I suffered. I 
longed for death. 

Great events, of which I knew nothing, were then in 
the air. The Duc d’Angouléme, having left Bordeaux 
to join Louis xviri. in Paris, was to be the recipient of 
the ovations prepared by the enthusiasm that possessed 
France on the return of the Bourbons. ‘Touraine ina 
ferment round its legitimate princes, the town in a 
turmoil, the windows hung with flags, the residents all 
in their best, the preparations for the féte, the indefinable 
something in the air which mounted to my head, all 
made me long to be present at the ball that was to be 
given to the Prince. When, greatly daring, I expressed 
this wish to my mother—at that time too ill to go out— 
she was extremely wroth. Had I dropped from the 
Congo, that I knew nothing of what was going on? 
How could I imagine that the family would not be 
fitly represented at the ball? In the absence of my 
father and brother, of course it would be my part to go. 
Had Ino mother? Did she never think of her children’s 
happiness ?—In a moment the almost disowned son had 
become a person of importance. I was as much amazed 
by finding myself of consequence as by the deluge of 
ironical reasoning with which my mother received my 
request. 

I questioned my sisters, and heard that my mother, 
who liked theatrical surprises, had necessarily considered 
the matter of my dress. The tailors of Tours, in 
the sudden rush of customers, could none of them 
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undertake to fit me out. So my mother had sent for a 
needlewoman, who, as usual in provincial towns, was 
supposed to be able to do every kind of sewing. A blue 
coat was secretly made for me, more or less successfully. 
Silk stockings and new pumps were easily procured ; 
men wore their waistcoats short, and I could have one 
of my father’s ; for the first time in my life I donned a 
shirt with a goffered frill that gave importance to my 
figure and was lost in the folds of my cravat. When I 
was dressed, I was so little like myself that my sisters’ 
compliments gave me courage to make my appearance 
before the whole of assembled Touraine. 

It was a formidable enterprise! But too many were 
called to this festivity to allow of there being many 
elect. Thanks to my slender figure, I was able to creep 
into a tent in the gardens of the Maison Papion, and 
got close to the armchair in which the Prince was 
enthroned. In an instant I was stifled by the heat, 
dazzled by the lights, by the crimson hangings, the gilt 
ornaments, the dresses and the diamonds of the first 
public function I had ever attended. I was pushed 
about by a throng of men and women, all hustling and 
crowding each other in a cloud of dust. The blatant 
brass and Bourbon strains of the military band were 
drowned by shouts of — 

‘Hurrah for the Duc d’Angouléme! Long live the 
King! Hurrah for the Bourbons!’ 

The féte was an outbreak of enthusiasm in which 
every one vied with the rest in his vehement eagerness 
to hail the rising sun of the Bourbons, a display of party 
selfishness that left me cold, made me feel small, and 
shrink into myself. 

Carried away like a straw in a whirlpool, I was 
childishly wishing that I were the Duc d’Angouléme, 
and could mingle with these Princes thus made a show 
of to the staring crowd. This silly provincial fancy 
gave rise to an ambition dignified by my character and 
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by circumstances. Who might not have coveted this 
worship, repeated on a more splendid scale a few months 
later when all Paris rushed to greet the Emperor on his 
return from the island of Elba? This supreme power 
over the masses, whose feelings and vitality discharge 
themselves into one soul, made me a sudden devotee to 
Glory, the goddess who puts the French to the sword 
nowadays, as the Druidess of old sacrificed the Gauls. 

And then, as suddenly, I saw the woman who was 
fated to goad perpetually my ambitious hopes and to 
crown them by throwing me into contact with Royalty. 

Too shy to ask any one to dance with me, and 
fearing, too, that I might make confusion in the figures, I 
naturally felt very awkward, not knowing what to do 
with myself. Just when I was most conscious of the 
fatigue of constantly moving under the pressure of the 
crowd, an officer trod on my feet, which were swollen 
by the pressure of my shoes and by the heat. This 
crowning annoyance disgusted me with the whole affair. 
It was impossible to get away, and I took refuge in a 
corner at the extreme end of a vacant bench, where I sat 
down, my gaze fixed, motionless, and sulky. A woman, 
misled by my delicate looks, took me for a boy half 
asleep while awaiting my mother’s pleasure, and seated 
herself by me with the light movement of a bird settling 
on its nest. I was at once aware of a feminine fragrance 
which flashed upon my soul as Oriental poetry has flashed 
upon it since. I looked at my neighbour, and was more 
dazzled by her than I had been by the ball. 

If you have at all entered into my previous life, you 
can guess the emotions that swelled my heart. My eyes 
were suddenly fascinated by white rounded shoulders 
that made me long to bury my face in them, shoulders 
faintly pink, as if they were blushing to find themselves 
bare for the first time, bashful shoulders with a soul of 
their own and a satin skin shining in the light like a 
silken fabric. Between these shoulders ran a furrow 
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which my eyes, bolder than my hand, glided into. My 
heart beat as I stood up to look over them, and I was 
entirely captivated by a bosom modestly covered with 
gauze, perfect in roundness, and bluely veined as it lay 
softly bedded in lace frills. The least details of the 
charming head were allurements stirring me to endless 
delight: the sheen of the hair knotted above a neck as 
peach-like as a little girl’s, the white partings made by 
the comb along which my imagination played as in 
a new-made path—everything together turned my 
brain. 

Looking round to make sure that no one saw me, I 
buried my face in that back as a baby hides in its 
mother’s breast, and kissed those shoulders all over, 
rubbing my cheek against them. The lady gave a 
piercing cry, inaudible above the music; she turned 
sharply round, saw me, and said, ‘ Monsieur !” 

If she had said, ‘My good boy, what possesses you ? ’ 
I should perhaps have killed her; but this word Monsieur 
brought hot tears to my eyes. 

I was petrified by a look fired with righteous anger, 
and an exquisite face crowned with a plait of fair brown 
hair, in harmony with those adorable shoulders. ‘The 
crimson of offended modesty flamed in her face, which 
was already softening with a woman’s forgiveness for a 
mad act when she is the cause of it, and when she sees 
a passion of worship in the tears of repentance. She 
rose and walked away with the dignity of a queen. 

Then I understood how ridiculous was my position ; 
then, and not till then, I felt that I was dressed like a 
Savoyard’s monkey. I was ashamed. I sat there quite 
stupefied, relishing the apple I had stolen, feeling on my 
lips the warmth of the blood I had scented ; quite unre- 
pentant, and following with my eyes this being come 
down from heaven. Then, overpowered by this first 
physical indulgence of my heart’s wild fever, I wan- 
dered through the ballroom, now a desert, without 
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finding the unknown vision. I went home and to bed, 
an altered creature. 

A new soul, a soul with iridescent wings, had burst its 
chrysalis within me. My favourite star, dropping from 
the blue waste where I had admired it, had become 
woman, while preserving its light, its sparkle, and its 
brilliancy. Suddenly, knowing nothing of love, I had 
fallen in love. Is not this first irruption of the most 
intense feeling a man can know a very strange thing? 
I had met some pretty women in my aunt’s drawing- 
room; they had not made the slightest impression on 
me. Is there an hour, a conjunction of the stars, a 
combination of fitting circumstances, a particular woman 
above all other women, which seal a passion as exclusive 
at the age when passion includes the whole female sex ? 

As I thought that my chosen lady dwelt in Touraine, 
I inhaled the air with rapture; I saw a blue in the sky 
which I have never since perceived elsewhere. 

Though mentally I was in an ecstasy, I seemed to be 
very ill; my mother was at once alarmed and remorseful. 
Like animals aware of approaching distemper, I would 
creep into a corner of the garden to dream of the kisses 
I had stolen. A few days after the memorable ball my 
mother began to ascribe my neglect of study, my in- 
difference to her searching looks, my heedlessness of her 
irony, and my gloomy behaviour, to the natural develop- 
ment of a growing man. Country air, the universal 
remedy for every malady of which science can give no 
account, was regarded as the best means of curing me of 
my apathy. My mother decided that I should spend a 
few days at Frapesle, a chateau on the Indre, between 
Montvazon and Azay-le-Rideau, with a friend of hers, 
to whom, no doubt, she gave her private instructions. 

On the day when I was thus given the key of the 
fields, I had plunged so deeply into the ocean of love that 
I had crossed it. I knew not my fair one’s name; 
what could I call her or where could I find her? ‘To 
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whom indeed could I speak of her? My natural shyness 
increased the unaccountable terrors which possess a 
young heart at the first flutter of love, and made me 
begin with the melancholy which is the end of a hopeless 
passion. I was quite content to come and go and wander 
about the country, with the childlike spirit that is ready 
for anything and has a certain tinge of chivalry ; I was 
prepared to hunt through all the country-houses of 
‘Touraine, wandering on foot, and saying at each pretty 
turret, ‘It will be there!’ 


So one Thursday morning I left Tours by the Saint- 
Eloy gate, I crossed the bridges of Saint-Sauveur, I 
reached Poncher, my nose in the air in front of every 
house I passed, and was on the road to Chinon. For 
the first time in my life I could rest under a tree, walk 
fast or slowly as I list, without being called to account by 
any one. ‘Toa poor creature so utterly crushed by the 
various despotisms which weigh more or less on every 
young life, the first taste of freedom, though exerted in 
trifles, brought unspeakable expansion to my soul. 

Several reasons combined to make that a high day full 
of delights. In my childhood my walks had never taken 
me more than a league out of the town. My excursions 
in the neighbourhood of Pont-le-Voy and the walks I 
had taken in Paris had not surfeited me with rural 
beauty. Nevertheless, I had retained from the earliest 
impressions of my life a strong feeling of the beauty 
inherent in the scenery round Tours, with which I was 
familiar. Thus, though I was new to what constitutes 
the poetry of a site, I was unconsciously exacting, as men 
are who have conceived of the ideal of an art without 
ever having practised it. 

To go to the chateau of Frapesle, those who walk or 
ride shorten the way by crossing the common known as 
the Landes de Charlemagne, a waste lying at the top of 
the plateau which divides the valley of the Cher from 
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that of the Indre, and which is reached by a cross-road 
from Champy. This flat and sandy down, depressing 
enough for about a league, ends in a coppice adjoining 
the road to Saché, the village nearest to Frapesle. This 
country lane, leading into the Chinon road at some 
distance beyond Ballan, skirts an undulating plain devoid 
of remarkable features as far as the hamlet of Artanne. 
Thence a valley opens down to the Loire, from Mont- 
vazon at the head; the hills seem to rebound under the 
country-houses on each range of slopes ; it is a glorious 
emerald basin, and at the bottom the Indre winds in 
serpentine curves. I was startled by the view into a 
rapturous astonishment for which the dulness of the 
Landes or the fatigue of my walk had prepared me :-— 
If this woman, the flower of her sex, inhabits a spot on 
earth, it must be this! 

At the thought I leaned against a walnut-tree ; and 
now, whenever I revisit that beloved valley, I go to rest 
under its boughs. Under that tree, the confidant of all 
my thoughts, I examine myself as to the changes that 
may have taken place during the time that has elapsed 
since last I left it. 

My heart had not deceived me: it was there that she 
dwelt ; the first chateau I could see on a shelf of the 
down was her home. When I sat down under my 
walnut-tree, the noonday sun struck sparks from the 
slates of her roof and the glass panes of her windows. 
Her cambric dress was the white spot I could see among 
some vines under a pleached alley. She was, as you 
know already, though as yet you know nothing, the 
Lily of this Valley, where she grew for heaven, filling it 
with the fragrance of her virtues. I saw an emblem of 
infinite love with nothing to keep it alive but an object 
only once seen, in the long watery ribband which 
glistens in the sun between two green banks, in the 
rows of poplars which deck that vale of love with moving 
tracery, in the oak woods thrust forward between the 
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vineyards on the hillsides rounded by the river into 
constant variety, and in the soft outlines crossing each 
other and fading to the horizon. 

If you wish to see Nature fair and virginal as a bride, 
go thither some spring day; if you want to solace the 
bleeding wounds of your heart, return in the late 
days of autumn. In spring Love flutters his wings under 
the open sky ; in autumn we dream of those who are no 
more. Weak lungs inhale a healing freshness, the eye 
finds rest on golden-hued groves from which the soul 
borrows sweet peace. 

At the moment when I looked down on the valley of 
the Indre, the mills on its falls gave voice to the mur- 
muring vale; the poplars laughed as they swayed ; 
there was not a cloud in the sky; the birds sang, the 
grasshoppers chirped, everything was melody. Never 
ask me again why I love Touraine? I do not love it 
as we love our childhood’s home, nor as we love an oasis 
in the desert; I love it as an artist loves art. I love it 
less than I love you; still, but for Touraine, perhaps I 
should not now be alive. 

Without knowing why, my eyes were riveted to the 
white spot, to the woman who shone in that garden as 
the bell of a convolvulus shines among shrubs and is 
blighted by a touch. My soul deeply stirred, I went 
down into this bower, and presently saw a village, which 
to my highly strung poetic mood seemed matchless. 
Picture to yourself three mills, charmingly situated 
among pretty islets with imbayed banks, and crowned 
with clumps of trees, in the midst of a meadow of water ; 
for what other name can I give to the aquatic vegeta- 
tion, so brightly tinted, which carpets the stream, floats 
on its surface, follows its eddies, yields to its caprices, 
and bends to the turmoil of waters lashed by the mill- 
wheels. Here and there rise shoals of pebbles on which 
the river breaks in a fringe of surf reflecting the sun. 
Amaryllis, water-lilies, white and yellow, reeds, and 
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phlox dress the banks with glorious hues. A crumbling 
bridge of rotten timbers, its piles hung with flowers, its 
balustrade covered with herbage and velvety mosses, 
and hanging over the stream, but not yet fallen; time-worn 
boats, fishing-nets, the monotonous song of a shepherd, 
ducks paddling from isle to isle, or preening themselves 
on the shoals—/e jard, as the coarse gravel deposited by 
the Loire is called; miller’s men, a cap over one ear, 
loading their mules; every detail made the scene 
strikingly artless. Then, beyond the bridge, imagine 
two or three farms, a dovecote, sundry turrets, thirty 
houses or more, standing apart in gardens divided by 
hedges of honeysuckle, jessamine, and clematis; heaps 
of manure in front of every door, and cocks and hens in 
the road—and you see the village of Pont-du-Ruan, a 
pretty hamlet crowned with an old church of character- 
istic style, a church of the time of the Crusades, such as 
painters love for their pictures. Set it all in the midst 
of ancient walnut-trees, of young poplars with their pale 
gold foliage, add some elegant dwellings rising from 
broad meadows where the eye loses itself under the warm 
_ misty sky, and you will have some idea of the thousand 
beauties of this lovely country. 

I followed the lane to Saché along the left bank of 
the river, noting the details of the hills that broke the 
line of the opposite shore. At last I reached a park of 
venerable trees which showed me that I was at Frapesle. 
I arrived exactly as the bell was ringing for late break- 
fast. After this meal, my host, never suspecting that I 
had come from Tours on foot, took me all over his 
grounds, and from every part of them I could see the 
valley under various aspects; here through a vista, and 
there spread out before me. In many places my gaze 
was attracted to the horizon by the broad golden tide of 
the Loire, where between the rolling hills sails showed 
their fantastic shapes flying before the wind. As I 
climbed a ridge I could admire for the first time the 
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chateau of Azay, a diamond with a thousand facets, 
with the Indre for a setting, and perched on piles buried 
in flowers. There in a dell I saw the romantic mass 
of the chateau of Saché, a melancholy spot, full of 
harmonies too sad for superficial minds, but dear to 
poets whose spirit is stricken. I myself at a later time 
loved its silence, its huge hoary trees, and the mystery 
that seemed to hang over that deserted hollow !—And 
still, each time I caught sight, on the shoulder of the 
next hill, of the pretty little chateau I had seen and 
chosen at a first glance, my eye lingered on it with 
delight. 

‘Oh, ho!’ said my host, reading in my eyes an eager 
desire such as a youth of my age expresses without guile, 
‘you scent a pretty woman from afar asa dog scents 
game.’ 

I did not like the tone of this remark, but I asked the 
name of the place and of the owner. 

‘It is Clochegourde,’ said he, ‘a pretty house belong- 
ing to the Comte de Mortsauf, the representative of a 
family noted in the history of Touraine, whose fortune 
dates from the time of Louis x1., and whose name 
reveals the adventure to which he owes his arms and his 
fame. He is descended from a man who survived 
hanging. The arms borne by the Mortsaufs are :—Or, 
on a cross potent and counter potent, sab/e, a fleur-de- 
lys rooted, of the field. Motto, Dieu saulve le Roi notre 
Sire. 

‘The Count came to settle here on the return of the 
émigrés. The house of Lenoncourt-Givry becomes 
extinct in his wife, who was a Demoiselle de Lenon- 
court ; Madame de Mortsauf is an only child. The 
small wealth of this family is in such strong contrast to 
the splendour of their names that from pride—or perhaps 
from necessity—they always live at Clochegourde, and 
see no one. Hitherto their devotion to the Bourbons 
may have justified their isolation; but I doubt whether 
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the King’s return will change their way of living. 
When I settled here last year I paid them a call of 
politeness; they returned it, and asked us to dinner. 
Then the winter kept us apart for some months, and 
political events delayed our return, for I have only lately 
come home to Frapesle. Madame de Mortsauf is a 
woman who might take the first place anywhere.’ 

‘Does she often go to Tours?’ 

‘She never goes there. Yes,’ he added, correcting 
himself, ‘she went there quite lately, on the occasion 
when the Duc d’Angouléme passed through, and was 
very gracious to Monsieur de Mortsauf.’ 

“It is she !” I cried. 

‘She! Who?’ 

© A woman with beautiful shoulders.’ 

‘You will find many women with beautiful shoulders 
in Touraine,’ said he, laughing ; ‘but if you are not tired, 
we can cross the river and go up to Clochegourde, 
where you may possibly recognise your fine shoulders.’ 

I agreed, not without reddening from pleasure and 
shyness. By about four o’clock we reached the house 
on which my eyes had so fondly lingered. ‘This little 
chateau, which looked well in the landscape, is, in fact, a 
modest building. It has five windows in front; that at 
each end of the south front projects by about two yards, 
giving the effect of wings, and adding to the importance 
of the house. The middle window serves as the door, 
whence double steps lead to a garden extending in 
terraces down to a meadow bordering the Indre. 
Though this meadow is divided by a lane from the 
lowest terrace shaded by a row of ailanthus and acacia 
trees, it looks like part of the grounds, for the lane is 
sunk between the terrace on one side and a thick hedge 
on the other. The slope between the house and the 
river is taken advantage of to avoid the inconvenience 
of being so near the water without losing the pretty 
effect. Under the dwelling-house are the stables, coach- 
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houses, storerooms, and kitchens, with doors under 
archways. 

The roof is pleasingly curved at the angles, the dormer 
windows have carved mullions, and finials of lead over 
the gables. The slates, neglected no doubt during the 
Revolution, are covered with the rust-coloured and 
orange clinging lichens that grow on houses facing the 
south. ‘The glass door at the top of the steps has above 
it a little campanile on which may be seen the achieve- 
ment of the Blamont-Chauvrys: Quarterly gules, a pale 
vair between two hands proper, and or, two lances sable 
in chevron. The motto, See, but touch not, struck me 
strangely. The supporters, a grifin and a dragon 
chained or, had a good effect insculpture. The Revolu- 
tion had damaged the ducal coronet and the crest, a 
palm branch vert fruited or. Senart, Secretary to the 
Committee of Public Safety, was Bailiff of Saché till 
1781, which accounts for this destruction. 

The decorative character gives an elegant appearance 
to this country-house, as delicately finished as a flower, 
and hardly seeming to weigh on the ground. Seen 
from the valley, the ground-floor looks as if it were the 
first floor; but on the side towards the courtyard it is 
on the same level as a wide path ending in a lawn graced 
with raised flower-beds. To right and left vineyards, 
orchards, and some arable land dotted with walnut- 
trees slope away steeply, surrounding the house with 
verdure down to the brink of the river, which is 
bordered on this side with clumps of trees whose various 
tints of green have been grouped by the hand of Nature. 

As I mounted the winding road to Clochegourde, I 
admired these well-assorted masses, and breathed an 
atmosphere redolent of happiness. Has our moral 
nature, like physical nature, electric discharges and swift 
changes of temperature? My heart throbbed in anticipa- 
tion of the secret events which were about to transform 
it once for all, as animals grow sportive before fine 
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weather. ‘This, the most important day in my life, was 
not devoid of any circumstance that could contribute to 
sanctify it. Nature had dressed herself like a maiden 
going forth to meet her beloved; my soul had heard her 
voice for the first time, my eyes had admired her, as 
fruitful, as various as my imagination had painted her in 
those day-dreams at school of which I have told you 
something, but too little to explain their influence over 
me, for they were as an apocalypse figuratively predict- 
ing my life; every incident of it, happy or sad, is 
connected with them by some whimsical image, by ties 
visible only to the eye of the soul. 

We crossed an outer court, enclosed by the outbuild- 
ings of a rural habitation—a granary, a winepress, cow- 
houses, and stables. A servant, warned by the barking 
of a watchdog, came out to meet us, and told us that 
Monsieur le Comte, who had gone to Azay in the 
morning, would presently return no doubt, and that 
Madame la Comtesse was at home. My host looked at 
me. I trembled to think that he might not choose to 
call on Madame de Mortsauf in her husband’s absence, 
but he bid the servant to announce our names. 

Driven by childish eagerness, I hurried into the long 
anteroom which ran across the house. 

© Come in, pray,’ said a golden voice. 

Although Madame de Mortsauf had spoken but one 
word at the ball, I recognised her voice, which sank into 
my soul, and filled it as a sunbeam fills and gilds a 
prisoner’s cell, ‘Then, reflecting that she might recognise 
me, I longed to fly; it was too late; she appeared at the 
drawing-room door, and our eyes met. Which of us 
reddened most deeply I do not know. She returned to 
her seat in front of an embroidery frame, the servant 
having pushed forward two chairs; she finished drawing 
her needle through as an excuse for her silence, counted 
two or three stitches, and then raised her head, that was 
at once proud and gentle, to ask Monsieur de Chessel 
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to what happy chance she owed the pleasure of his 
visit. 

Though curious to know the truth as to my appear- 
ance there, she did not look at either of us; her eyes 
were fixed on the river; but from the way she listened, 
it might have been supposed that she had the faculty of 
the blind, and knew all the agitations of my soul by the 
least accent of speech. And this was the fact. 

Monsieur de Chessel mentioned my name and sketched 
my biography. I had come to Tours some few months 
since with my parents, who had brought me home when 
the war threatened Paris, She saw in me a son of 
Touraine, to whom the province was unknown, a young 
man exhausted by excessive work, sent to Frapesle to 
rest and amuse myself, and to whom he had shown his 
estate, as it was my first visit. I had told him, only on 
reaching the bottom of the hill, that I had walked from 
Tours that morning ; and fearing over-fatigue, as my 
health was feeble, he had ventured to call at Cloche- 
gourde, thinking she would allow me to rest there. 

Monsieur de Chessel spoke the exact truth. But a 

genuinely happy chance seems so elaborate an invention, 
that Madame de Mortsauf was still distrustful; she 
looked at me with eyes so cold and stern, that I lowered 
mine, as much from a vague sense of humiliation as to 
hide the tears I withheld from falling. The haughty 
lady saw that my brow was moist with sweat; perhaps, 
too, she guessed the tears, for she offered me any refresh- 
ment I might need with a comforting kindness which 
restored my powers of speech. 

I blushed like a girl caught in the wrong, and in a 
voice, quavering like an old man’s, I replied with thanks, 
but declining anything. 

‘ All I wish,’ I said, raising my eyes, which met hers 
for the second time, but for an instant as short as a 
lightning-flash, ‘is that you will allow me to remain 
here; I am so stiff with fatigue that I cannot walk.’ 
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‘How can you doubt the hospitality of our lovely 
province?’ said she. ‘You will perhaps give us the 
pleasure of seeing you at dinner at Clochegourde?’ she 
added to her neighbour. 

I flashed a look at my friend, a look so full of entreaty, 
that he beat about the bush a little to accept this invita- 
tion, which, by its form, required a refusal. 

Though knowledge of the world enabled Monsieur 
de Chessel to distinguish so subtle a shade, an inex- 
perienced youth believes so firmly in the identity of word 
and thought in a handsome woman, that I was immensely 
surprised when, as we went home in the evening, my 
host said to me— 

‘I stayed because you were dying to do so; but if 
you cannot patch matters up, I may be in a scrape with 
my neighbours.’ 

This ‘if you cannot patch matters up’ gave me matter 
for thought. If Madame de Mortsauf liked me, she 
could not be annoyed with the man who had introduced 
me to her. So Monsieur de Chessel thought I might be 
able to interest her—was not this enough to give me the 
power? ‘This solution confirmed my hopes at a moment 
when I needed such support. 

‘ That is hardly possible,’ replied Monsieur de Chessel, 
‘my wife expects us.’ 

‘She has you every day,’ replied the Countess, ‘and 
we can send her a message. Is she alone?” 

‘She has the Abbé de Quélus with her.’ 

‘Very well then,’ said she, rising to ring the bell, 
‘you will dine with us.’ 

This time Monsieur de Chessel thought her sincere, 
and gave me a look of congratulation. 

As soon as I was certain of spending a whole evening 
under this roof, I felt as if eternity were mine. To 
many an unhappy wretch to-morrow is a word devoid of 
meaning, and at this moment I was one of those who 
have no belief in to-morrow ; when I had a few hours 
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to call my own, I crowded a lifetime of rapture into 
them. 

Madame de Mortsauf then began to talk of the 
country, of the crops, of the vines—subjects to which I 
was a stranger. In the mistress of a house this behaviour 
argues want of breeding, or else contempt for the person 
she thus shuts out of the conversation, but in the Countess 
it was simply embarrassment. "Though at first I fancied 
she was affecting to regard me as a boy, and envied the 
privilege of thirty years, which allowed Monsieur de 
Chessel to entertain his fair neighbour with such serious 
matters, of which I understood nothing, and though I 
tormented myself by thinking that everything was done 
for him; within a few months I knew all that a 
woman’s silence can mean, and how many thoughts are 
disguised by desultory conversation. 

I at once tried to sit at my ease in my chair; then I 
perceived the advantage of my position, and gave myself 
up to the delight of hearing the Countess’s voice. The 
breath of her soul lurked behind the procession of 
syllables, as sound is divided in the notes of a keyed 
flute ; it died undulating on the ear, whence it seemed 
to drive the blood. Her way of pronouncing words 
ending in z was like the song of birds; her pronunciation 
of ch was like a caress ; and the way in which she spoke 
the letter t betrayed a despotic heart. She unconsciously 
expanded the meaning of words, and led your spirit away 
into a supernatural world. How often have I permitted 
a discussion to go on which I might have ended; how 
often have I allowed myself to be unjustly blamed, 
merely to hear that music of the human voice, to 
breathe the air that came from her lips so full of her 
soul, to clasp that spoken light with as much ardour as I 
could have thrown into pressing the Countess to my 
heart! What a song, as of some joyful swallow, when 
she could laugh; but what a ring, as of a swan calling 
to its fellow-swans, when she spoke of her sorrows ! 
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The Countess’s inattention to me allowed me to study 
her. My eyes feasted as they gazed at the lovely 
speaker ; they embraced her form, kissed her feet, played 
with the ringlets of her hair. And all the time I was a 
prey to the terror which only those can understand who 
have, in the course of their lives, known the immeasur- 
able joys of a genuine passion. I was afraid lest she 
should detect my gaze fixed on the spot between her 
shoulders which I had kissed so ardently. My fear whetted 
the temptation, and I yielded to it. I looked, my eye 
rent the stuff of her dress, and I saw a mole that marked 
the top of the pretty line between her shoulders, a speck 
lying on milk; this, ever since the ball, had blazed out 
of the darkness in which the sleep of youths seems to 
float when their imagination is ardent and their life 
chaste. 

I can sketch for you the principal features which 
would everywhere have attracted attention to the 
Countess; but the most exact drawing, the warmest 
glow of colour, would express nothing of it. Her face 
is one of those of which no one could give a true 
portrait but the impossible artist whose hand can paint 
the glow of inward fires, and render the luminous essence 
which science denies, which language has no word for, 
but which a lover sees. Her mass of fine fair hair often 

ave her headaches, caused no doubt by a sudden rush 
of blood to the head. Her rounded forehead, prominent 
like that of La Gioconda, seemed to be full of unspoken 
ideas, of suppressed feelings—flowers drowned in bitter 
waters. Her eyes were greenish, with spots of hazel, 
and always pale in colour; but when her children were 
concerned, or if she were betrayed into any vehement 
emotion of joy or grief, rare in the life of a resigned 
wife, her eye could flash with a subtle flame, which 
seemed to have derived its fire from the deepest springs 
of life, and which would no doubt dry them up; a 
lightning gleam that has wrung tears from me when 
c 
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she shed on me her terrible disdain, and that she found 
adequate to abash the boldest gaze. 

A Greek nose that Phidias might have chiselled, joined 
by a double curve to lips of exquisite shape, gave strength 
to her oval face; and her complexion, like a camellia- 
petal, was charmingly tinted with tender rose in the 
cheeks. She was not thin, but this did not detract from 
the grace of her figure, nor from the roundness that 
made every outline beautiful, though fully developed. 
You will at once understand the character of this perfec- 
tion when I tell you that at the junction with the upper 
arm of the dazzling bosom that had bewitched me, there 
could be no roll nor wrinkle. Her throat, where her 
head was set on, showed none of those hollows that 
make some women’s necks look like tree-trunks; the 
muscles showed no cords, and every line was curved with 
a grace as distracting to the eye as to the painter’s brush. 
A delicate down died away on her cheeks, and on the 
back of her neck, catching the light with a silky sheen. 
Her ears were small and shapely—the ears of a slave and 
of a mother, she used to say. Later, when I dwelt in 
her heart, she would say, ‘Here comes Monsieur de 
Mortsauf,’ and be quite right, when I could as yet hear 
nothing—I, whose hearing is remarkably keen. Her 
arms were beautiful; her hands, with their turned-up 
finger-tips, were long, and the nails set into the flesh as 
in antique statues. 

I should offend you by attributing greater beauty toa 
flat figure than to a full one, but that you are an excep- 
tion. A round figure is a sign of strength; but women 
who are built so are imperious, wilful, and voluptuous 
rather than tender. Women who are flatly formed are, 
on the contrary, self-sacrificing, full of refinement, and 
inclined to melancholy; they are more thoroughly 
women. A flat figure is soft and supple; a full one is 
rigid and jealous. Now you know the kind of shape she 
had. She had the foot of a lady ; a foot that walks little, 
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1s easily tired, and is engaging to look upon when it 
peeps from under the petticoat. 

Though she was the mother of two children, I have 
never met with any woman more genuinely maidenly. 
Her expression was so girlish, and at the same time 
amazed and dreamy, that it brought the eye back to 
gaze, as a painter invites it back toa face in which his 
genius has embodied a world of feelings. Her visible 
qualities indeed can only be expressed by comparisons. 
Do you remember the wild, austere fragrance of a heath 
we plucked on our way home from the Villa Diodati, a 
flower you admired so much for its colouring of pink 
and black,—then you will understand how this woman 
could be elegant though so far from the world, natural 
in her expressions, refining all that came to belong to 
her—pink and black. Her frame had the green tender- 
ness we admire in leaves but just opened, her mind had 
the intense concentration of a savage’s, she was a child 
in feeling sobered by grief, the mistress of the house, and 
an unwedded soul. 

She was charming without artifice in her way of 
sitting down, of rising, of being silent, or of throwing 
out a remark. Habitually reserved, and vigilant as the 
sentinel on whom the safety of all depends, ever on the 
watch for disaster, she sometimes smiled in a way that 
betrayed a laughing spirit buried under the demeanour 
required by her mode of life. Her womanly vanity had 
become a mystery; she inspired romance instead of the 
gallant attentions which most women love ; she revealed 
her genuine self, her living fire, her blue dreams, as the 
sky shows between parting clouds. ‘This involuntary 
self-betrayal made a man thoughtful, unless indeed he 
were conscious of an unshed tear, dried by the fire of his 
passion. 

The rareness of her movements, and yet more of her 
looks—for she never looked at anybody but her children 
—gave incredible solemnity to all she did and said, when 
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she did or said a thing with that manner which a 
woman can assume if she is compromising her dignity 
by an avowal. 

Madame de Mortsauf was, on that day, wearing a 
cambric gown with fine pink stripes, a collar with a 
broad hem, a black sash and black boots. Her hair was 
simply twisted into a knot and held by a tortoiseshell 
comb. 

There is the promised sketch. But the constant 
emanation of her spirit on all who were about her, that 
nourishing element diffused in waves as the sun diffuses 
its light, her essential nature, her attitude in serene 
hours, her resignation in a storm, all the chances of 
life which develop character, depend, like atmospheric 
changes, on unexpected and transient circumstances 
which have no resemblance to each other excepting in 
the background against which they are seen. This will 
inevitably be depicted as part of the incidents of this 
narrative—a true domestic epic, as great in the sight of 
the wise as tragedies are in the eyes of the crowd; a 
tale which will interest you, both by the part I played 
in it and by its resemblance to that of many a woman’s 
destiny. 


Everything at Clochegourde was characterised by 
English neatness. The drawing-room in which the 
Countess was sitting was panelled throughout, and 
painted in two shades of stone colour. On the chimney 
shelf stood a clock in a mahogany case surmounted by a 
tazza, and flanked by two large white-and-gold china 
jars in which stood two Cape heaths. On the console 
was a lamp; in front of the fireplace a backgammon 
board. ‘Thick cotton ropes looped back the plain white 
calico curtains without any trimming. Holland covers, 
bound with green galoon, were over all the chairs, and 
the worsted work stretched on the Countess’s frame 
sufficiently revealed the reason for so carefully hiding the 
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furniture. This simplicity was really dignified. No 
room, of all I have seen since, has ever filled me with 
such a rush of pregnant impressions as I then felt 
crowding on me in that drawing-room at Clochegourde 
—a room as still and remote as its mistress’s life, and 
telling of the monastic regularity of her occupations. 
Most of my ideas, even my most daring flights in science 
or in politics, have had their birth there, as perfumes 
emanate from flowers; and here grew the unknown 
plant which shed its fertilising power over me; here 
glowed the solar heat which developed all that was good 
and dried up all that was bad in me. 

From the window the view extended over the valley 
from the hill where Pont-de-Ruan lies scattered, to the 
chateau of Azay, and the eye could follow the curves of 
the opposite downs varied by the turrets of Frapesle, the 
church, village, and manor-house of-Saché towering 
above the meadow land. ‘The scene, in harmony with a 
peaceful existence, unvaried by any emotions but those 
of family life, breathed peace into the soul. If I had 
seen her for the first time here, between the Comte de 
Mortsauf and her children, instead of discovering her in 
the splendour of her ball dress, I could not have stolen 
that delirious kiss, for which at this moment I felt some 
remorse, believing that it might wreck the future pros- 
pects of my passion! No, in the gloomy temper 
begotten of my sad life, I should have knelt before her, 
have kissed her little boots, have dropped some tears on 
them, and have thrown myself into the Indre. 

But, having breathed the jessamine freshness of her 
skin and tasted the milk in that cup of love, my soul 
was filled with longing and hope for human joys: I 
would live, I would wait for the hour of fulfilment as a 
savage looks out for the moment of revenge. I longed 
to swing from the branches, to rush among the vines, to 
wallow in the Indre; my companions should be the 
silence of the night, the languor of living, the heat of 
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the sun, that I might eat at my leisure the delicious 
apple I had bitten into. If she had asked me for the 
singing-flower, or the riches buried by Morgan the 
Destroyer, I would have found them for her only to 
obtain the real riches, the speechless blossom that I 
longed for. 

When I roused myself from the dream into which I 
had been thrown by contemplating my idol, during 
which a servant had come in to speak to her, I heard 
her talking of the Count. Then only did it strike me 
that a woman belonged to her husband. The thought 
made my brain reel. I felt a fierce but dreary curiosity 
to see the possessor of this treasure. “Two feelings were 
uppermost—hatred and fear ; hatred, which recognised no 
obstacle and measured every difficulty without dread; 
fear, vague indeed but genuine, of the coming struggle, 
of its result, and, above all, of Her. A prey to inde- 
scribable presentiments, I dreaded the handshaking 
which is so undignified; I had visions of those elastic 
difficulties against which the firmest will is battered and 
blunted ; I feared the power of inertia, which in our day 
deprives social life of the moments of climax that 
passionate souls crave for. 

‘Here comes Monsieur de Mortsauf,’ said she. 

I started to my feet like a frightened horse. Though 
this impulse did not escape the notice of either Monsieur 
de Chessel or the Countess, I was spared any speechless 
comment, for a diversion was effected by a little girl, 
of about six years old as I supposed, who came in 
saying— 

‘ Here is my father.’ 

‘Well, Madeleine?’ said her mother. 

The child gave her hand to Monsieur- de Chessel 
when he held out his, and looked at me fixedly after 
making an astonished little curtsey. 

‘ Are you satisfied with her health ?’ said Monsieur de 
Chessel to the Countess. 
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‘She is better,’ replied the mother, stroking the little 
girl’s hair as she sat huddled in her lap. 

A question from Monsieur de Chessel taught me the 
fact that Madeleine was nine years old; I showed some 
surprise at my mistake, and my astonishment brought a 
cloud to the mother’s brow. My friend shot me one of 
those looks by which men of the world give us a second 
education. This was, no doubt, a mother’s wound 
which might not be opened or touched. A frail crea- 
ture, with colourless eyes and a skin as white as porcelain 
lighted from within, Madeleine would probably not have 
lived in the air of a town. Country air, and the care 
with which her mother brooded over her, had kept the 
flame alive in a body as delicate as a plant grown ina 
hothouse in defiance of the severity of a northern 
climate. Though she was not at all like her mother, 
she seemed to have her mother’s spirit, and that sustained 
her. Her thin, black hair, her sunken eyes, hollow 
cheeks, lean arms, and narrow chest told of a struggle 
between life and death, an unceasing duel in which the 
Countess had hitherto been victorious. The child made 
an effort to be gay, no doubt to spare her mother 
suffering ; for now and again, when she was unobserved, 
she languished like a weeping willow. You might have 
taken her for a gypsy child suffering from hunger, who 
had begged her way across country, exhausted but brave, 
and dressed for her public. 

‘Where did you leave Jacques?’ asked her mother, 
kissing her on the white line that parted her hair into 
two bands like a raven’s wings. 

‘He is coming with my father.’ 

The Count at this moment came in, leading his little 
boy by the hand. Jacques, the very image of his sister, 
showed the same signs of weakliness. Seeing these two 
fragile children by the side of such a magnificently 
handsome mother, it was impossible not to understand 
the causes of the grief which gave pathos to the Coun- 
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tess’s brow and made her silent as to the thoughts which 
are confided to God alone, but which stamp terrible 
meaning on the forehead. Monsieur de Mortsauf, as he 
bowed to me, gave me a glance not so much of inquiry 
as of the awkward uneasiness of a man whose distrust 
arises from his want of practical observation and analysis. 

After mentioning my name, and what had brought 
me thither, his wife gave him her seat and left the 
room. The children, whose eyes centred in their 
mother’s as if they derived their light from her, wanted 
to go with her; she said, ‘Stay here, my darlings,’ and 
laid her finger on her lips. 

They obeyed, but they looked sad. 

Oh! To hear that word ‘darling,’ what task might 
one not have undertaken? Like the children, I felt 
chilled when she was no longer there. 

My name changed the Count’s impulses with regard 
tome. From being cold and supercilious, he became, if 
not affectionate, at least politely pressing, showed me 
every mark of consideration, and seemed happy to see 
me. Long ago my father had devoted himself to play a 
noble but inconspicuous part for our sovereigns, full of 
danger, but possibly useful. When all was lost, and 
Napoleon had climbed to the highest pinnacle, like 
many secret conspirators, he had taken refuge in the 
peace of a provincial life and quiet home, bowing before 
accusations as cruel as they were unmerited—the inevit- 
able reward of gamblers who stake all for all or nothing, 
and collapse after having been the pivot of the political 
machine. I, knowing nothing of the fortunes, ,the 
antecedents, or the prospects of my own family, was 
equally ignorant of the details of this forgotten history 
which Monsieur de Mortsauf remembered. However, 
if the antiquity of my name, in his eyes the most 
precious hallmark a man could possess, might justify a 
reception which made me blush, I did not know the 
real reason till later. For the moment the sudden 
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change put me at my ease. When the two children saw 
that the conversation was fairly started among us three, 
Madeleine slipped her head from under her father’s 
hand, looked at the open door, and glided out like an 
eel, followed by Jacques. ‘They joined their mother, 
for I heard them talking and trotting about in the 
distance, like the hum of bees round the hive that is their 
home. 

I studied the Comte de Mortsauf, trying to guess at 
his character, but I was so far interested by some lead- 
ing features to go no further than a superficial examination 
of his countenance. ‘Though he was no more than five- 
and-forty, he looked nearly sixty, so rapidly had he aged 
in the general wreck which closed the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The fringe of hair, like a monk’s, which framed 
his bald head, ended over his ears in grizzled locks on his 
temples. His face had a remote resemblance to that of 
a white wolf with a blood-stained muzzle, for his nose 
was hot and red, like that of a man whose constitution 
is undermined, whose digestion is weak, and his blood 
vitiated by early disease. His flat forehead, too wide for 
a face that ended in a point, was furrowed across at 
unequal distances, the result of an open-air life, and not 
of intellectual labours, of constant ill-fortune, and not 
of the effort to defy it. His cheek-bones, high and 
sunburnt, while the rest of his face was sallow, showed 
that his frame was so strongly built as to promise a long 
life. 

His bright, tawny, hard eye fell on you like winter 
sunshine, luminous without heat, restless without 
thought, distrustful without purpose. His mouth was 
coarse and domineering, his chin long and flat. 

He was tall and thin, with the air of a gentleman who 
relies on a conventional standard of worth, who feels 
himself superior to his neighbour by right, inferior in 
fact. The easy-going habits of a country life made him 
neglectful of his person; his clothes were those of a 
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country proprietor, regarded alike by the peasants and 
by his neighbours as merely representing a landed estate. 
His brown, sinewy hands showed that he never wore 
gloves, unless for riding, or on Sunday to go to church. 
His shoes were clumsy. 

Although ten years of exile, and ten of agricultural 
life, had thus affected his appearance, he still bore traces 
of noble birth. The most rancorous Liberal—a word 
not then coined—would at once have discerned in him 
the chivalrous loyalty, the unfading convictions of a 
constant reader of the Quotidienne, and have admired 
him as a religious man, devoted to his party, frank as to 
his political antipathies, incapable of being personally 
serviceable to his side, very capable of ruining it, and 
ignorant of the state of affairs in France. The Count 
was, in fact, one of those upright men who yield not a 
jot, and obstinately bar all progress, valuable to die 
weapon in hand at the post assigned to them, but stingy 
enough to give their life rather than their money. 

During dinner I detected in the hollows of his faded 
cheeks, and in the glances he stole at his children, the 
traces of certain importunate thoughts which came to 
die on the surface. Who that saw him could fail to 
understand him? Who would not have accused him of 
having transmitted to his children their lack of vitality ! 
But even if he biamed himself, he allowed no one else 
the right of condemning him. He was as bitter as an 
authority consciously at fault, but without sufficient 
magnanimity or charm to make up for the quota of 
suffering he had thrown into the scale; and that his 
private life must be full of harshness could be seen in his 
hard features and ever-watchful eyes. 

Thus, when his wife came back, with the two 
children clinging to her, I apprehended disaster, as when 
walking over the vaults of a cellar the foot has a sort of 
sense of the depths below. Looking at these four per- 
sons together, looking at them, as I did, each in turn, 
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studying their faces and their attitude towards each 
other, thoughts of melancholy fell upon my heart as 
fine grey rain throws a mist over a fair landscape after a 
bright sunrise. 

When the immediate subject of conversation was 
exhausted, the Count again spoke of me, overlooking 
Monsieur de Chessel, and telling his wife various facts 
relating to my family which were perfectly unknown to 
me. He asked me how old I was. WhenI told him, 
the Countess repeated my start of surprise at hearing 
the age of her little girl. She thought me perhaps 
about fourteen. This, as I afterwards learnt, was a 
second tie that bound her to me so closely. I read in 
her soul. Her motherly instinct was roused, enlightened 
by a late sunbeam which gave her a hope. On seeing 
me at past twenty so fragile and yet so wiry, a voice 
whispered to her perhaps, ‘ They will live!’ She looked 
at me inquisitively, and I felt at the moment that much 
ice was melted between us. She seemed to have a 
thousand questions to ask, but reserved them all. 

‘If you are ill from over-work,’ said she, ‘the air of 
our valley will restore you.’ 

‘Modern education is fatal to children,’ the Count 
said. ‘We cram them with mathematics, we beat them 
with hammers of science, and wear them out before 
their time. You must rest here,’ he went on. ‘ You 
are crushed under the avalanche of ideas that has been 
hurled down on you. What an age must we look for- 
ward to after all this teaching brought down to the 
meanest capacity, unless we can forefend the evil by 
placing education once more in the hands of religious 
bodies !’ 

This speech was indeed the forerunner of what he said 
one day at an election when refusing to vote for a man 
whose talents might have done good service to the 
royalist cause: ‘I never trust a clever man,’ said he to 
the registrar of votes, 
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He now proposed to take us round the gardens, and 
rose. 

‘ Monsieur ’ said the Countess. 

‘Well, my dear?’ he replied, turning round with a 
rough haughtiness that showed how much he wished to 
be master in his own house, and how little he was so at 
this time. 

‘Monsieur walked from Tours this morning ; Mon- 
sieur de Chessel did not know it, and took him for a 
walk in Frapesle.’ 

‘You were very rash,’ said he to me, ‘though at your 
age , and he wagged his head in token of regret. 

The conversation was then resumed. I very soon 
found out how perverse his Royalism was, and what 
caution was necessary to swim in his waters without 
collisions. The servant, now arrayed in livery, 
announced dinner. Monsieur de Chessel gave his arm 
to Madame de Mortsauf, and the Count gaily put his 
hand in mine to go to the dining-room, which was at 
the opposite end to the drawing-room, on the same floor. 

This room, floored with white tiles made in the 
country, and wainscoted waist high, was hung with a 
satin paper divided into large panels framed with borders 
of fruit and flowers; the window-curtains were of 
cotton stuff, bound with red; the sideboards were old 
Boule inlay, and the woodwork of the chairs, upholstered 
with needle-work, was of carved oak. The table, 
though abundantly spread, was not luxurious ; there was 
old family plate of various dates and patterns, Dresden 
china—not yet in fashion again—octagonal water- 
bottles, agate-handled knives, and bottle stands of 
Chinese lacquer. But there were flowers in varnished 
tubs, with notched and gilt rims. I was delighted with 
these old-fashioned things, and I thought the Réveillon 
paper, with its flowered border, superb. 

The glee that filled all my sails hindered me from 
discerning the insuperable obstacles placed between her 
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and me by this imperturbable life of solitude in the 
country. I sat by her, at her right, I poured out her 
wine and water. Yes! Unhoped for joy! I could 
touch her gown, I ate her bread. Only three hours had 
gone by, and my life was mingling with hers! And 
we were bound together too by that terrible kiss, a sort 
of secret which filled us alike with shame. 

I was defiantly base; I devoted myself to pleasing the 
Count, who met all my civilities halfway; I would 
have fondled the dog, have been subservient to the 
children’s least whim ; I would have brought them hoops 
or marbles, have been their horse to drive ; I was only 
vexed that they had not already taken possession of me 
as a thing of their own. Love has its intuition as 
genius has, and I dimly perceived that his violence and 
surliness and hostility would be the ruin of my hopes. 
This dinner was to me a time of exquisite raptures. 
Finding myself under her roof, I forgot her real cold- 
ness, and the indifference that lay beneath the Count’s 
politeness. In love, as in life, there is a period of full 
growth where it is self-sufficient. I made some blunder- 
ing answers, in keeping with the secret tumult of my 
passions ; but no one could guess this, much less she who 
knew nothing of love. The rest of the evening was as 
a dream. 

This beautiful dream came to an end when, by the 
light of the moon, in the hot fragrant night, I again 
crossed the Indre amid the white visions that hung over 
the fields and shore and hills, hearing the thin, mono- 
tonous call on one note, melancholy and incessant, at 
equal intervals, uttered by some tree-frog of which I 
know not the scientific name, but which, since that 
fateful day, I never hear but with extreme delight. 

Here, again, though rather late, 1 discerned, as else- 
where, the stony insensibility against which all my feel- 
ings had hitherto been blunted ; I wondered whether it 
would be always thus; I believed myself to be under 
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some fatal influence; the gloomy incidents of my past 
life struggled with the purely personal joys I had just 
experienced. 

Before re-entering Frapesle, I looked back at Cloche- 
gourde and saw below a boat, a punt such as in Touraine 
is called a toe, moored to an ash-tree, and rocking in the 
stream. This boat belonged to Monsieur de Mortsauf, 
who used it for fishing. 


‘Well,’ said Monsieur de Chessel, when there was no 
danger of our being overheard, ‘I need not ask you if 
you have found the lady of the beautiful shoulders. You 
may be congratulated on the welcome you received from 
Monsieur de Mortsauf. The deuce! Why, you have 
taken the citadel at a blow.’ 

This speech, followed up by the remarks I before 
mentioned, revived my downcast spirit. I had not spoken 
a word since leaving Clochegourde, and my host ascribed 
my silence to happiness. 

‘How so ?’ said I, with a touch of irony, which might 
have seemed to be the outcome of restrained passion. 

‘He never in his life received any one so civilly.’ 

‘I may confess that I was myself astounded at his 
politeness,’ said I, feeling what bitterness lay behind his 
words. 

Though I was too much inexperienced in the ways of 
the world to understand the cause of Monsieur de 
Chessel’s animus, I was struck by the tone which 
betrayed it. My host was so unlucky as to be named 
Durand, and he made himself ridiculous by renouncing 
his father’s name—that of a noted manufacturer who had 
made an immense fortune during the Revolution, and 
whose wife was the sole heiress of the Chessel family, an 
old connection of lawyers risen from the citizen class 
under Henry tv., like most of the Paris magistracy. 

Monsieur de Chessel, ambitious of the highest flight, 
wished to kill the primitive Durand to attain to the 
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realms he dreamed of. He first called himself Durand 
de Chessel, then D. de Chessel, then he was Monsieur 
de Chessel. After the Restoration he endowed an entail 
with the title of Count under letters-patent granted by 
Louis xvi. His children culled the fruits of his auda- 
city without knowing its magnitude. A speech made 
by a certain satirical prince long clung to his heels: 
‘Monsieur de Chessel generally has something of the 
Durand about him,’ said His Highness. And this wit- 
ticism was long a joy in Touraine. 

Parvenues are like monkeys, and not less dexterous. 
Seen from above we admire their agility in climbing ; 
but when they have reached the top, nothing is to be 
seen but their more shameful side. The wrong side of 
my entertainer was made of meanness puffed up with 
envy. He and a peerage are to this day points that 
cannot meet. To be pretentious and justify it is the 
insolence of strength; but a man who is beneath the 
pretensions he owns to is in a constantly ridiculous 
position, which affords a feast to petty minds. Now, 
Monsieur de Chessel has never walked in the straight 
path oi a strong man ; he has twice been elected deputy, 
twice rejected of the electors ; one day Director-General, 
the next nothing at all, not even Préfet; and his suc- 
cesses and defeats have spoiled his temper and given 
him the acrid greed of an ambitious failure. Though a 
fine fellow, intelligent, and capable of high achievement, 
the spirit of envy perhaps—which gives zest to existence 
in Touraine, where the natives waste their brains in 
jealous spite—was fatal to him in the higher social 
spheres, where faces that frown at others’ fortune are 
rarely popular, or sulky lips unready to pay compliments 
but apt at sarcasm. If he had wished for less, he might 
perhaps have gained more; but he, unfortunately, was 
always proud enough to insist on walking upright. 

At the time of my visit, Monsieur de Chessel was in 
the dawn of his ambition, Royalism smiled on him, 
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He affected grand airs perhaps, but to me he was the 
perfection of kindness. I liked him, too, for a very 
simple reason : under his roof I found peace for the first 
time in my life. The interest he took in me—little 
enough I dare say—seemed to me, the hapless outcast of 
my family, a model of paternal affection. The atten- 
tions of hospitality formed such a contrast with the 
indifference that had hitherto crushed me, that I showed 
childlike gratitude for being allowed to live unfettered 
and almost petted. "The owners of Frapesle are indeed 
so intimately part of the dawn of my happiness, that they 
dwell in my mind with the memories I love to live in. 
At a later time, in the very matter of the King’s letters- 
patent, I had the satisfaction of doing my host some 
little service. 

Monsieur de Chessel spent his fortune with an amount 
of display that aggrieved some of his neighbours ; he could 
buy fine horses and smart carriages; his wife dressed 
handsomely ; he entertained splendidly ; his servants were 
more numerous than the manners of the country demand ; 
he affected the princely. The estate of Frapesle is 
vast. 

So, as compared with his neighbour, and in the face of 
all this magnificence, the Comte de Mortsauf, reduced to 
the family coach, which in Touraine is a cross between 
a mail-cart and a post-chaise, compelled too by his lack 
of fortune to make Clochegourde pay, was a Touran- 
geau, a mere gentleman farmer, till the day when royal 
favour restored his family to unhoped-for dignity. The 
welcome he had extended to me, the younger son of an 
impoverished family, whose coat-of-arms dates from the 
Crusades, had been calculated to throw contempt on the 
wealth, the woods, the farms and meadows of his neigh- 
bour, a man of no birth. 

Monsieur de Chessel had quite understood the Count. 
Indeed, their intercourse had always been polite, but 
without the daily exchange, the friendly intimacy which 
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might have existed between Clochegourde and Frapesle, 
two domains divided only by the river, and whose mis- 
tresses could signal to each other from their windows. 

Jealousy, however, was not the only reason for the 
Comte de Mortsauf’s solitary life. His early education 
had been that given to most boys of good family—an 
insufficient and superficial smattering, on which were 
grafted the lessons of the world, Court manners, and the 
exercise of High Court functions or some position of 
dignity. Monsieur de Mortsauf had emigrated just 
when this second education should have begun, and so 
missed it. He was one of those who believed in the 
early restoration of the Monarchy in France; in this 
conviction he had spent the years of exile in lamentable 
idleness. "Then, when Condé’s army was broken up, 
after the Count’s courage had marked him as one of its 
most devoted soldiers, he still counted on returning ere 
long with the white standard, and never attempted, like 
many of the émigrés, to lead an industrious life. Perhaps 
he could not bear to renounce his name in order to earn 
his bread in the sweat of the toil he despised. 

His hopes, always held over till the morrow, and a 
sense of honour too, kept him from engaging in the 
service of a foreign power. 

Suffering undermined his strength. Long expedi- 
tions on foot without sufficient food, and hopes for ever 
deceived, injured his health and discouraged his spirit. 
By degrees his poverty became extreme. Though to 
some men misfortune is a tonic, there are others to 
whom it is destruction, and the Count was one of these. 
When I think of this unhappy gentleman of Touraine, 
wandering and sleeping on the high-roads in Hungary, 
sharing a quarter of a sheep with Prince Esterhazy’s 
shepherds—from whom the traveller could beg a loaf 
which the gentleman would not have accepted from their 
master, and which he many a time refused at the hands 
of the foes of France—I could never harbour a bitter 
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feeling against the émigré, not even when I saw him 
ridiculous in his day of triumph. 

Monsieur de Mortsauf’s white hair had spoken to me 
of terrible sufferings, and I sympathise with all exiles too 
strongly to condemn them. The Count’s cheerfulness— 
Frenchman and Tourangeau as he was—quite broke 
down ; he became gloomy, fell ill, and was nursed out of 
charity in some German asylum. His malady was 
inflammation of the mesentery, which often proves fatal, 
and which, if cured, brings in its train a capricious 
temper, and almost always hypochondria. His amours, 
buried in the most secret depths of his soul, where I 
alone ever unearthed them, were of a debasing character, 
and not only marred his life at the time, but ruined it for 
the future. 

After twelve years’ misery, he came back to France, 
whither Napoleon’s decree enabled him to return. When, 
as he crossed the Rhine on foot, he saw the steeple of 
Strasbourg one fine summer evening, he fainted away.— 
*« France ! France!” I cried, “This is France!” as a 
child cries out, “* Mother !” when it is hurt,’ he told me. 

Born to riches, he was now poor ; born to lead a regi- 
ment or govern the State, he had no authority, no 
prospects; born healthy and robust, he came home sick 
and worn out. Bereft ot education in a country where 
men and things had been growing, without interest of 
any kind, he found himself destitute even of physical 
and moral strength. His want of fortune made his 
name a burthen to him. His unshaken convictions, his 
former attachment to Condé, his woes, his memories, 
his ruined health, had given him a touchy susceptibility, 
which was likely to find small mercy in France, the land 
of banter. Half dead, he got as far as le Maine, where, 
by some accident, due perhaps to the civil war, the 
revolutionary government had forgotten to sell a farm of 
considerable extent, which the farmer in possession had 
clung to, declaring that it was his own. 
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When the Lenoncourt family, living at Givry, a 
chateau not far from this farm, heard that the Comte de 
Mortsauf had come back, the Duc de Lenoncourt went 
to offer him shelter at Givry till he should have time to 
arrange his residence. ‘The Lenoncourts were splen- 
didly generous to the Count, who recovered his strength 
through several months’ stay with them, making every 
effort to disguise his sufferings during this first interval 
of peace. The Lenoncourts had lost their enormous 
possessions. So far as name was concerned, the Comte 
de Mortsauf was a suitable match for their daughter ; 
and Mademoiselle de Lenoncourt, far from being averse 
to marrying a man of five-and-thirty, old and ailing for 
his age, seemed quite content. Her marriage would 
allow her to live with her aunt, the Duchesse de Verneuil 
(sister to the Prince de Blamont-Chauvry), who was a 
second mother to the girl. 

As the intimate friend of the Duchesse de Bourbon, 
Madame de Verneuil was one of a saintly circle whose 
soul was Monsieur de Saint-Martin, born in Touraine, 
and known as /e Philosophe inconnu (the unrecognised philo- 
sopher). The disciples of this philosopher practised the 
virtues inculcated by the lofty speculations of mystical 
Illuminism. This doctrine gives a key to the supernal 
worlds, accounts for life by a series of transmigrations 
through which man makes his way to sublime destinies, 
releases duty from its degradation by the law, views the 
woes of life with the placid fortitude of the Quaker, and 
enjoins contempt of pain, by infusing a mysterious 
maternal regard for the angel within us which we must 
bear up to Heaven. It is Stoicism looking for a future 
life. Earnest prayer and pure love are the elements 
of this creed, which, born in the Catholicism of the 
Roman Church, reverts to the bosom of Primitive 
Christianity. 

Mademoiselle de Lenoncourt remained attached, how- 
ever, to the Apostolic Church, to which her aunt was 
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equally faithful. Cruelly tried by the storms of the 
Revolution, the Duchesse de Verneuil had, towards the 
close of her life, assumed a hue of impassioned piety 
which overflowed into the soul of her beloved niece 
with ‘the light of heavenly love and the oil of spiritual 
joy,’ to use the words of Saint-Martin. This man of 
peaceand virtuous learning was several times the Countess’s 
guest at Clochegourde after her aunt’s death ; to her he 
had been a constant visitor. When staying at Cloche- 
gourde, Saint-Martin could superintend the printing of 
his latest works by Letourney of Tours. 

Madame de Verneuil, with the inspiration of wisdom 
that comes to old women who have experienced the storms 
of life, gave Clochegourde to the young wife that she 
might have a home of her own. With the good grace 
of old people—which, when they are gracious, is perfec- 
tion—she surrendered the whole house to her niece, 
reserving only one room, over that she had formerly 
used, which was taken by the Countess. Her almost 
sudden death cast a shroud over the joys of the united 
household, and left a permanent tinge of sadness on 
Clochegourde as well as on the young wife’s super- 
stitious soul. The early days of her married life in 
Touraine were to the Countess the only period, not 
acca of happiness, but of light-heartedness in all her 
ife. 

After the miseries of his life in exile, Monsieur de 
Mortsauf, thankful to foresee a sheltered existence in 
the future, went through a sort of healing of the spirit ; 
he inhaled in this valley the intoxicating fragrance of 
blossoming hope. Being obliged to consider ways and 
means, he threw himself into agricultural enterprise, and 
at first found some delight in it; but Jacques’ birth 
came like a lightning stroke, blighting the present and 
the future; the physician pronounced that the child 
could not live. The Count carefully concealed this 
sentence of doom from his wife; then he himself con- 
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sulted a doctor, and had none but crushing answers, 
confirmed as to their purport by Madeleine’s birth. 

‘These two events, and a sort of inward conviction as 
to the inevitable end, added to the Count’s ill-health. 
His name extinct; his young wife, pure and blameless 
but unhappy in her marriage, doomed to the anxieties of 
motherhood without knowing its joys,—all this humus 
of his past life, filled with:the germs of fresh sufferings, 
fell on his heart and crowned his misery. 

The Countess read the past in the present, and fore- 
saw the future. Though there is nothing so difficult as 
to make a man happy who feels where he has failed, the 
Countess attempted the task worthy of an angel. In 
one day she became a Stoic. After descending into the 
abyss whence she could still see the heavens, she devoted 
herself, for one man, to the mission which a Sister of. 
Charity undertakes for the sake of all; and to reconcile 
him with himself, she forgave him what he could not 
forgive himself. The Count grew avaricious, she 
accepted the consequent privations ; he dreaded being 
imposed upon, as men do whose knowledge of the world 
has filled them with repulsions, and she resigned herself 
to solitude and to his distrust of men without a murmur; 
she used all a woman’s wiles to make him wish for what 
was right, and he thus credited himself with ideas, and 
enjoyed in his home the pleasures of superiority which 
he could not have known elsewhere. 

Finally, having inured herself to the path of married 
life, she determined never to leave her home at Cloche- 
gourde; for she perceived in her husband a hysterical 
nature whose eccentricities, in a neighbourhood so full 
of envy and gossip, might be interpreted to the injury 
of their children. ‘Thus nobody had a suspicion of 
Monsieur de Mortsauf’s incapacity and aberrations; she 
had clothed the ruin with a thick hanging of ivy. The 
Count’s uncertain temper, not so much discontented as 
malcontent, found in his wife a soft and soothing bed on 
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which it might repose, its secret sufferings alleviated by 
cooling dews. 

This sketch is a mere outline of the facts repeated by 
Monsieur de Chessel under the promptings of private 
spite. His experience of the world had enabled him to 
unravel some of the mysteries lurking at Clochegourde. 
But though Madame de Mortsauf’s sublime attitude 
might deceive the world, it could not cheat the alert 
wits of love. 

When I found myself alone in my little bedroom, an 
intuition of the truth made me start up in bed. I could 
not endure to be at Frapesle when I might be gazing at 
the windows of her room. I dressed myself, stole down- 
stairs, and got out of the house by a side door in a 
tower where there was a spiral stair. The fresh night 
air composed my spirit. I crossed the Indre by the 
Moulin-Rouge bridge, and presently got into the heaven- 
sent little boat opposite Clochegourde, where a light 
shone in the end window towards Azay. 

Here I fell back on my old dreams, but peaceful now, 
and soothed by the warbling of the songster of lovers’ 
nights and the single note of the reed warbler. Ideas 
stole through my brain like ghosts, sweeping away the 
clouds which till now had darkened the future. My 
mind and senses alike were under the spell. With what 
passion did my longing go forth to her! How many 
times did I repeat, like a madman, ‘ Will she be mine?’ 

If, during the last few days, the universe had ex- 
panded before me, now, in one night, it gained a centre. 
All my will, all my ambitions were bound up in her; I 
longed to be all I might for her sake, and to fill and heal 
her aching heart. How lovely was that night spent 
below her window, in the midst of murmurous waters, 
plashing over the mill-wheels, and broken by the sound 
of the clock at Saché as it told the hours. In that night, 
so full of radiance, when that starry flower illumined my 
life, I plighted my soul to her with the faith of the 
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hapless Castilian Knight whom we laugh at in Cervantes 
—the faith of the beginnings of love. 
At the first streak of dawn in the sky, the first piping 
bird, I fled to the park of Frapesle; no early country 
okel saw me, no one suspected my escapade, and I slept 
till the bell rang for breakfast. 


Notwithstanding the heat, when breakfast was over I 
went down to the meadow to see the Indre and its 
islets once more, the valley and its downs of which I 
professed myself an ardent admirer; but, with a swift- 
ness of foot which might defy that of a runaway horse, 
I went back to my boat, my willows, and my Cloche- 
gourde. All was still and quivering, as the country is at 
noon. The motionless foliage was darkly defined against 
the blue sky; such insects as live in sunshine—green 
dragon-flies and iridescent flies—hovered round the ash- 
trees and over the reeds; the herds chewed the cud in 
the shade, the red earth glowed in the vineyards, and 
snakes wriggled over the banks. What a change in the 
landscape that I had left so cool and coy before going to 
sleep ! 

Onasudden I leaped out of the punt, and went up the 
road to come down behind Clochegourde, for I fancied 
I had seen the Count come out. I was not mistaken ; 
he was skirting a hedge, going no doubt towards a gate 
opening on to the Azay road by the side of the river. 

‘ How are you this morning, Monsieur le Comte ?’ 

He looked at me with a pleased expression. He did 
not often hear himself thus addressed. 

© Quite well,’ said he. ‘ You must be very fond of 
the country to walk out in this heat ?’ 

‘Was I not sent here to live in the open air?’ 

‘ Well, then, will you come and see them reaping my 
rye?’ 

‘With pleasure,’ said I. ‘But I am, I must confess 
to you, deplorably ignorant. I do not know rye from 
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wheat, or a poplar from an aspen; I know nothing of 
field-work, or of the ways of tilling the land.’ 

‘Well, then, come along,’ said he gleefully, turning 
back by the hedge. ‘Come by the little upper 

ate.’ 

He walked along inside the hedge, and I outside. 

© You will never learn anything from Monsieur de 
Chessel,’ said he; ‘he is much too fine a gentleman to 
trouble himself beyond looking through his steward’s 
accounts.’ 

So he showed me his yards and outbuildings, his 
flower-garden, orchards, and kitchen-gardens. Finally, 
he led me along the avenue of acacias and ailanthus on 
the river bank, where, at the further end, I saw Madame 
de Mortsauf and the two children. 

A woman looks charming'under the play of the frittered, 
quivering tracery of leaves. Somewhat surprised, no 
doubt, by my early visit, she did not move, knowing that 
we should go to her. The Count bid me admire the 
view of the valley, which, from thence, wore quite a 
different aspect from any I had seen from the heights. 
You might have thought yourself in a corner of Switzer- 
land. ‘Ihe meadow-land, channelled by the brooks that 
tumble into the Indre, stretches far into the distance, 
and is lost in mist. On the side towards Mont- 
bazon spreads a wide extent of verdure; everywhere 
else the eye is checked by hills, clumps of trees, and 
rocks, 

We hastened our steps to greet Madame de Mortsauf, 
who suddenly dropped the book in which Madeleine 
was reading, and took Jacques on her knee, ina fit of 
spasmodic coughing. 

; Why, what is the matter?’ said the Count, turning 
pale. 

‘ He has a relaxed throat,’ said the mother, who did 
not seem to see me; ‘it will be nothing.’ 

She was supporting his head and his back, and from 
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her eyes shot two rays that infused life into the poor 
feeble boy. 

‘You are extraordinarily rash,’ said the Count sharply ; 
‘you expose him to a chill from the river, and let him 
sit on a stone bench!’ 

‘ But, father, the bench is burning,’ cried Madeleine. 

‘They were stifling up above,’ said the Countess. 

‘Women will always be in the right!’ said he, 
turning to me. 

To avoid encouraging or offending him by a look, I 
gazed at Jacques, who complained of a pain in his 
throat, and his mother carried him away. As she went, 
she could hear her husband say— 

‘When a mother has such sickly children, she ought 
to know how to take care of them.’ 

Hideously unjust, but his self-conceit prompted him 
to justify himself at his wife’s expense. 

The Countess flew on, up slopes and steps; she dis- 
appeared through the glass door. 

Monsieur de Mortsauf had seated himself on the 
bench, his head bent, lost in thought; my position was 
intolerable ; he neither looked at me nor spoke. Good- 
bye to the walk during which I meant to make such 
way in his good graces. I cannot remember ever in my 
life to have spent a more horrible quarter of an hour. I 
was bathed in perspiration as I considered— 

‘Shall I leave him? Shall I stay?’ 

How many gloomy thoughts must have filled his 
brain to make him forget to go and inquire how Jacques 
was! Suddenly he rose and came up to me. We 
turned together to look at the smiling scene. 

‘We will put off our walk till another day, Monsieur 
le Comte,’ I said gently. 

‘Nay, let us go,’ said he. ‘I am, unfortunately, used 
to see such attacks—and I would give my life without 
a regret to save the child’s.’ 

‘ Jacques is better now, my dear ; he is asleep,’ said the 
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golden voice. Madame de Mortsauf appeared at the 
end of the walk; she had come back without rancour 
or bitterness, and she returned my bow. ‘I am pleased 
to see that you like Clochegourde,’ she said to me. 

‘Would you like me to go on horseback to fetch 
Monsieur Deslandes, my dear?’ said he, with an 
evident desire to win forgiveness for his injustice. 

‘Do not be anxious, replied she. ‘Jacques did not 
sleep last night, that is all. “The child is very nervous ; 
he had a bad dream, and I spent the time telling him 
stories to send him to sleep again. His cough is entirely 
nervous. I have soothed it with a gum lozenge, and he 
has fallen asleep.’ 

‘Poor dear!” said he, taking her hand in both his, and 
looking at her with moistened eyes. ‘I knew nothing 
of it.’ 

‘Why worry you about trifles? Go and look at your 
rye. You know that if you are not on the spot, the 
farmers will let gleaners who do not belong to the place 
clear the fields before the sheaves are carried.’ 

‘I am going to take my first lesson in farming, 
Madame,’ said I. 

‘You have come to a good master,’ replied she, 
looking at the Count, whose lips were pursed into the 
prim smile of satisfaction commonly known as la bouche 
én ceeur, 

Not till two months later did I know that she had 
spent that night in dreadful anxiety, fearing that her 
son had the croup. And I was in the punt, softly 
lulled by dreams of love, fancying that from her window 
she might see me adoring the light of the taper which 
shone on her brow furrowed by mortal fears. 

As we reached the gate, the Count said in a voice 
full of emotion, ‘Madame de Mortsauf is an angel ! 

The words staggered me. I knew the family but 
slightly as yet, and the natural remorse that comes over 
a youthful soul in such circumstances cried out to me— 
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‘What right have you to disturb this perfect peace?’ 

The Count, enchanted to have for his audience a youth 
over whom he could so cheaply triumph, began talking 
of the future prospects of France under the return of 
the Bourbons. We chatted discursively, and I was 
greatly surprised at the strangely childish things he said. 
He was ignorant of facts as well proven as geometry ; 
he was suspicious of well-informed persons ; he had no 
belief in superiority ; he laughed at progress, not perhaps 
without reason; and I found in him a vast number of 
sensitive chords compelling me to take so much care not 
to wound him that a long conversation was a labour to 
the mind. When I had thus laid a finger on his 
failings, 1 felt my way with as much pliancy as the 
Countess showed in coaxing them. At a later stage of 
my life Ishould undoubtedly have fretted him ; but I was 
as timid as a child, and thinking that I myself knew 
nothing, or that men of experience knew everything, I 
was amazed at the wonders worked at Clochegourde by 
this patient husbandman. I heard his plans with admira- 
tion. Finally,—a piece of involuntary flattery which 
won me the good gentleman’s affections,—I_ envied him 
this pretty estate so beautifully situated, as an earthly 
paradise far superior to Frapesle. 

‘Frapesle,’ said I, ‘is a massive piece of plate, but 
Clochegourde is a casket of precious gems.’ 

A speech he constantly repeated, quoting me as the 
author. 

‘Well,’ said he, ‘ before we came here it was a wilder- 
ness.” 

I was all ears when he talked of his crops and nursery 
plantations. New to a country life, I overwhelmed him 
with questions as to the price of things and the processes 
of agriculture, and he seemed delighted to have to tell 
me so much. 

‘What on earth do they teach you?’ he asked in 
surprise. 
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And that very first day, on going in, he said to his 
wife— 

‘Monsieur Félix is a charming young fellow.’ 

In the afternoon I wrote to my mother to tell her I 
should remain at Frapesle, and begged her to send me 
clothes and linen. 

Knowing nothing of the great revolution that was 
going on, and of the influence it was to exert over my 
destinies, I supposed that I should return to Paris to 
finish my studies, and the law-schools would not re-open 
till early in November; so I had two months and a half 
before me. 

During the first days of my stay I tried in vain to 
attach myself to the Count, and it was a time of painful 
shocks. I detected in this man a causeless irritability 
and a swiftness to act in cases that were hopeless which 
frightened me. Now and then there were sudden 
resuscitations of the brave gentleman who had fought 
so well under Condé, parabolic flashes of a will which, 
in a day of critical moment, might tear through policy 
like a bursting shell, and which in some opportunity for 
resolution and courage may make an Elbée, a Bonchamp, 
a Charette of a man condemned to live on his acres. 
The mere mention of certain possibilities would make 
his nose quiver and his brow clear, while his eyes flashed 
lightnings that at once died out. I feared lest 
Monsieur de Mortsauf, if he should read the language of 
my eyes, might kill me on the spot. 

At this period of my life I was only tender; will, 
which affects a man so strangely, was but just dawning 
inme. My vehement longing had given me a swiftly 
responsive sensitiveness that was like a thrill of fear. I 
did not tremble at the prospect of a struggle, but I did 
not want to die till I had known the happiness of 
reciprocated love. My difficulties and my desires grew 
in parallel lines. 

How can I describe my feelings? I was a prey to 
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heartrending perplexities. I hoped for a chance, I 
watched for it; I made friends with the children, and 
won them to love me; I tried to identify myself with 
the interests of the household. 

By degrees the Count was less on his guard in my 
presence; then I learnt to know his sudden changes of 
temper, his fits of utter, causeless dejection, his gusts of 
rebelliousness, his bitter and harsh complaining, his 
impulses of controlled madness, his childish whining, 
his groans as of a man in despair, his unexpected rages, 
Moral nature differs from physical nature, inasmuch as 
nothing in it is final. The intensity of effect is in 
proportion to the character acted on, or to the ideas 
that may be associated with an action. My continuing 
at Clochegourde, my whole future life depended on this 
fantastic will. 

I could never express to you the anguish that weighed 
on my soul—as ready at that time to expand as to shrink 
—when on going in I said to myself, ‘How will he 
receive me?’ What anxious fears crushed my heart 
when I descried a storm lowering on that snow-crowned 
brow! I was perpetually on the alert. Thus I was 
a slave to this man’s tyranny, and my own torments 
enabled me to understand those of Madame de Mortsauf. 

We began to exchange glances of intelligence, and 
my tears would sometimes rise when she repressed hers. 
Thus the Countess and I tested each other through 
sorrow. I made many discoveries in the course of the 
first six weeks—forty days of real annoyance, of silent 
joys, of hopes now engulfed and now rising to the top. 

One evening I found her piously meditative as she 
looked at a sunset, which crimsoned the heights with 
so voluptuous a blush, the valley spread below it like a 
bed, that it was impossible not to understand the voice 
of this eternal Song of Songs by which Nature bids her 
creatures love. Was the girl dreaming of illusions now 
flown? Was the woman feeling the pangs of some 
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secret comparison? I fancied I saw in her languid 
attitude a favourable opening for a first avowal. I said 
to her— 

‘Some days are so hard to live through.’ 

‘You have read my mind,’ replied she. ‘ But how?’ 

‘We have so many points of contact,’ said I. ‘Are 
we not both of the privileged few, keen to suffer and to 
enjoy—in whom every sensitive fibre thrills in unison 
to produce an echoing chord of feeling, and whose 
nervous system dwells in constant harmony with the 
first principle of things? Such beings, placed in a dis- 
cordant medium, suffer torture, just as their enjoyment 
rises to ecstasy when they meet with ideas, sensations, 
or persons that they find sympathetic. 

© And for us there is a third condition, of which the 
woes are known only to souls suffering from the same 
malady, and endowed with brotherly intelligence. We 
are capable of having impressions that are neither pleasure 
nor pain. ‘Then an expressive instrument, gifted with 
life, is stirred in a void within us, is impassioned without 
an object, gives forth sounds without melody, utters 
words that die in the silence—a dreadful contradiction in 
souls that rebel against the uselessness of a vacuum; a 
terrible sport in which all our power is spent without 
nutrition, like blood from some internal wound. Our 
emotion flows in torrents, leaving us unutterably weak, 
in a speechless dejection for which the confessional has 
no ear.—Have I not expressed the sufferings we both 
are familiar with ?’ 

She shivered, and still gazing at the sunset, she 
replied— 

‘How do you, who are so young, know these things? 
Were you once a woman ?’ 

‘Ah!’ said I, with some agitation, ‘my childhood 
was like one long illness ?’ 


‘I hear Madeleine coughing,’ said she, hastily leaving 
me. 
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The Countess had seen me constant in my attentions 
to her, without taking offence, for two reasons. In the 
first place, she was as pure as a child, and her thoughts 
never wandered to evil. And then I amused the 
Count ; I was food for this lion without claws or mane. 
For I had hit on a pretext for my visits which was 
plausible to all. I could not play backgammon; 
Monsieur de Mortsauf offered to teach me, and I 
accepted. 

At the moment when this bargain was made, the 
Countess could not help giving me a pitying look, as 
much as to say, ‘ Well, you are rushing into the wolf’s 
jaws !? 

If I had failed to understand this at first, by the third 
day I knew to what I had committed myself. My 
patience, which as a result of my child-life is inex- 
haustible, was matured during this time of discipline. To 
the Count it was a real joy to be cruelly sarcastic when 
I failed to practise some rule or principle he had explained 
to me; if I paused to reflect, he complained of my slow 
play ; if I played quickly, he hated to be hurried; if I 
left blots, while taking advantage of it, he said I was too 
hasty. It was the despotism of a schoolmaster, the 
bullying of the cane, of which I can only give you a 
notion by comparing myself to Epictetus made a slave 
to a malicious child. 

When we played for money, his constant winnings 
gave him mean and degrading joy; then a word from 
his wife made up to me for everything, and brought him 
back to a sense of decency and politeness. But ere long 
I fell into the torments of a fiery furnace had not fore- 
seen; at this rate my pocket-money was melting. 

Though the Count always remained between his wife 
and me till I took my leave, sometimes at a late hour, I 
always hoped to find a moment when I might steal into 
her heart ; but in order to attain that hour, watched for 
with the painful patience of a sportsman, I saw that I 
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must persevere in these weariful games, through which I 
endured mental misery, and which were winning away 
all my money ! 

Many a time had we sat in silence, watching an effect 
of the sun on the meadows, of the clouds in a grey sky, 
the blue misty hills, or the quivering moonbeams on the 
gem-like play of the river, without uttering a word 
beyond— 

‘What a beautiful night !’ 

‘Madame, the night is a woman.’ 

‘And what peace !’ 

‘Yes; it is impossible to be altogether unhappy 
here.’ 

At this reply she returned to her worsted-work. I 
had in fact understood the yearnings of her inmost self 
stirred by an affection that insisted on its rights. 

Without money my evenings were at an end. I 
wrote to my mother to send me some; my mother 
scolded me, and would give me none for a week. To 
whom could I apply? And it was a matter of life or 
death to me! 

Thus at the very beginning of my first great happi- 
ness I again felt the sufferings which had always pursued 
me; in Paris, at school, I had evaded them by melan- 
choly abstinence, my woes were only negative; at 
Frapesle they were active; I now knew that longing to 
steal, those dreamed-of crimes and horrible frenzies 
which blast the soul, and which we are bound to stifle 
or lose all self-respect. My remembrance of the miser- 
able reflections, the anguish inflicted on me by my 
mother’s parsimony, have given me that holy indulgence 
for young men which those must feel who, without 
having fallen, have stood on the edge of the gulf and 
sounded the abyss. ‘Though my honesty, watered with 
cold sweats, stood firm at those moments when the waters 
of life part and show the stony depths of its bed, when- 
ever human justice draws her terrible sword on a man’s 
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neck, I say to myself, ‘Penal laws were made by those 
who never knew want.’ 

In this dire extremity I found in Monsieur de 
Chessel’s library a treatise on backgammon, and this I 
studied ; then my host was good enough to give me a 
few lessons. Under milder tuition I made some progress, 
and could apply the rules and calculations which I learnt 
by heart. Ina few days I was able to beat my master. 
But when I won he waxed furious; his eyes glared like 
a tiger’s, his face twitched, his brows worked as I never 
saw any other’s work. His fractiousness was like that of 
a spoilt child. Sometimes he would fling the dice across 
the room, rage and stamp, bite the dice-box, and abuse 
me. But this violence had to be stopped. As soon as 
I could play a good game, I disposed of the battle as I 
pleased. I arranged it so that we should come out 
nearly even at the end, allowing him to win at the 
beginning of the evening, and restoring the balance in 
the later games. 

The end of the world would have amazed the Count 
less than his pupil’s sudden proficiency ; but, in fact, he 
never perceived it. The regular result of our play was 
a novelty that bewildered his mind. 

‘My poor brain is tired no doubt,’ he would say. 
‘You always win at the finish, because by that time I 
have exhausted my powers.’ 

The Countess, who knew the game, detected my pur- 
pose from the first, and saw in it an evidence of immense 
affection. These details can only be appreciated by 
those to whom the extreme difficulty of backgammon is 
known. How much this trifle betrayed! But love, 
like God as depicted by Bossuet, regards the poor man’s 
cup of water, the struggle of the soldier who dies 
inglorious, as far above the most profitable victories. 

The Countess gave me one of those looks of silent 
gratitude that overpower a youthful heart: she be- 
stowed on me such a glance as she reserved for her 
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children. From that thrice-blessed evening she always 
looked at me when she spoke to me. 

I could never find words for my state of mind when I 
left. My soul had absorbed my body. I weighed 
nothing, I did not walk—I floated. I felt within me 
still that look that had bathed me in glory, just as her 
‘Good night, Monsieur,’ had echoed in my soul like the 
harmonies of the ‘O filii, O filie!’ of the Easter 
benediction. I was born to new life. I was something 
to her, then! 

I slept in wrappings of purple. Flames danced before 
my closed eyes, chasing each other in the dark like the 
pretty bright sparks that run over charred paper. And 
in my dreams her voice seemed something tangible—an 
atmosphere that lapped me in light and fragrance, a 
melody that lulled my spirit. 


Next day her welcome conveyed the full expression 
of the feelings she bestowed on me, and thenceforth I 
knew every secret of her tones. 

That day was to be one of the most noteworthy of 
my life. After dinner we went for a walk on the 
downs, and up to a common where nothing would grow ; 
the soil was strong and dry, with no vegetable mould. 
There were, however, a few oaks, and some bushes 
covered with sloes; but instead of grass, the ground 
was carpeted with curled brown lichen, bright in the rays 
of the setting sun, and slippery under foot. I held 
Madeleine by the hand to keep her from falling, and 
Madame de Mortsauf gave Jacques her arm. The 
Count, who led the way, suddenly struck the earth with 
his stick, and turning round, exclaimed ina terrible tone— 

‘Such has my life been !—Oh, before I knew you,’ 
he added, with an apologetic glance at his wife. But it 
was too late, the Countess had turned pale. What 
woman would not have staggered under such a blow? 

‘What delightful perfumes reach us here, and what 
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wonderful effects of light!’ cried I. ‘I should like to 
own this common ; I might perhaps find riches if I dug 
into it; but the most certain advantage would be living 
near you. But who would not pay highly for a view so 
soothing to the eye of that winding river in which the 
soul may bathe among ash-trees and birch. ‘That shows 
how tastes differ! To you this spot of land is a 
common ; to me it is a paradise.” 

She thanked me with a look. 

‘Rhodomontade!” said he in a bitter tone. Then, 
interrupting himself, he said, ‘Do you hear the bells of 
Azay? Ican positively hear the bells.’ 

Madame de Mortsauf glanced at me with an expres- 
sion of alarm, Madeleine clutched my hand. 

‘Shall we go home and playa hit?’ said I. ‘The 
rattle of the dice will hinder you from hearing the bells. 

We returned to Clochegourde, talking at intervals. 
When we went into the drawing-room we sat in indefin- 
able indecision. ‘The Count had sunk into an armchair, 
lost in thought, and undisturbed by his wife, who knew the 
symptoms of his malady, and could foresee an attack. 
I was not less silent. She did not bid me leave, perhaps 
because she thought that a game of backgammon would 
amuse the Count and scare away this dreadful nervous 
irritation, for its outbreaks half killed her. 

Nothing was more difficult than to persuade the 
Count to play his game of backgammon, though he 
always longed for it. Like a mincing coquette, he had 
to be entreated and urged, so as not to seem under any 
obligation, perhaps because he felt that he was. If, at 
the end of some interesting conversation, I forgot to go 
through my salamelek, he was sulky, sharp, and offensive, 
and showed his annoyance by contradicting everything 
that was said. ‘Then, warned by his fractiousness, I 
would propose a game, and he would play the coquette. 

“It was too late,’ he would say, ‘and besides, I did not 
really care for it.’ In short, no end of airs and graces, 
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like a woman whose real wishes you cannot at last be 
sure of. I was humble, and besought him to give me 
practice in a science so easily forgotten for lack of 
exercise. 

On this occasion I had to affect the highest spirits to 
persuade him to play. He complained of giddiness that 
hindered his calculations, his brain was crushed in a vice, 
he had a singing in his ears, he was suffocating, and 
sighed and groaned. At last he consented to come to 
the table. Madame de Mortsauf then left us to put the 
children to bed and to read prayers for the household. 
All went well during her absence; I contrived that 
Monsieur de Mortsauf should win, and his success 
restored his good-humour. ‘The sudden transition 
from a state of depression, in which he had given utter- 
ance to the most gloomy anticipations for himself, to 
this joviality like that of a drunken man, and to crazy, 
irrational mirth, distressed and terrified me. I had never 
seen him so frankly and unmistakably beside himself. 
Our intimacy had borne fruit ; he was no longer on his 
guard with me. Day by day he tried to involve me in 
his tyranny, and find in me fresh food for his humours— 
for it really would seem that mental disorders are living 
things with appetites and instincts, and a craving to 
extend the limits of their dominion as a landowner seeks 
to enlarge his borders. 

The Countess came down again, and drew near the 
backgammon table for a better light on her work, but 
she sat down to her frame with ill-disguised apprehension. 
An unlucky move which I could not avoid changed 
the Count’s face ; from cheerful it became gloomy, from 
purple it turned yellow, and his eyes wandered. Then 
came another blow which I could neither foresee nor 
make good. Monsieur de Mortsauf threw a fatally bad 
number which ruined him. He started up, threw the 
table over me and the lamp on the ground, struck his 
fist on the console, and leaped—for I cannot say he 
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walked—up and down the room. The rush of abuse, 
oaths, and ejaculations that he poured out was enough to 
make one think that he was possessed, according to 
medieval belief. Imagine my position. 

‘Go out into the garden,’ said she, pressing my hand. 

I went without the Count’s noticing that I was gone. 

From the terrace, whither I slowly made my way, 
I could hear his loud tones, and groans coming from 
his bedroom, adjoining the dining-room. Above the 
tempest I could also hear the voice of an angel, audible 
now and then like the song of the nightingale when the 
storm Is passing over. I wandered up and down under 
the acacias on that exquisite night late in August, waiting 
for the Countess. She would come; her manner had 
promised it. For some days an explanation had been in 
the air between us, and must inevitably come at the 
first word that should unseal the overful well in our 
hearts. What bashfulness retarded the hour of our perfect 
understanding? Perhaps she loved, as I did, the thrill, 
almost like the stress of fear, which quenches emotion at 
those moments when we hold down the gushing overflow 
of life, when we are as shy of revealing our inmost soul 
as a maiden bride of unveiling to the husband she loves. 
The accumulation of our thoughts had magnified this 
first and necessary confession on both sides. 

An hour stole away. I was sitting on the brick 
parapet when the sound of her footstep, mingling with 
the rustle of her light dress, fluttered the evening air. 
It was one of the sensations at which the heart stands 
still. 

‘Monsieur de Mortsauf is asleep,’ said she. ‘When 
he has one of these attacks I give him a cup of tea made 
of poppy-heads, and the crisis is rare enough for the 
simple remedy always to take effect.—Monsieur,’ she 
went on, with a change of tone to the most persuasive 
key, ‘an unfortunate accident has put you in possession of 
secrets which have hitherto been carefully kept ; promise 
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me to bury in your heart every memory of this scene. 
Do this for my sake, I beg of you. I do not ask you to 
swear it; the simple Ys of a man of honour will amply 
satisfy me.’ 

‘Need I even say Yes?’ Iasked. ‘ Have we failed to 
understand each other ?’ 

‘Do not form an unjust opinion of Monsieur de 
Mortsauf from seeing the result of much suffering 
endured in exile,’ she went on. ‘He will have entirely 
forgotten by to-morrow all he said to you, and you will 
find him quite kind and affectionate.’ 

‘Nay, Madame,’ said I, ‘you need not justify the 
Count. I will do exactly what you will. I would this 
instant throw myself into the Indre if I could thus 
make a new man of Monsieur de Mortsauf, and give you 
a life of happiness. The only thing I cannot do is to 
alter my opinion, nothing is more essentially a part of 
me. I would give my life for you; I cannot sacrifice 
my conscience ; I may refuse to listen to it, but can I 
hinder its speaking? Now, in my opinion, Monsieur de 
Mortsauf is : 

‘I quite understand you,” she said, interrupting me to 
mitigate the idea of insanity by softening the expression. 
‘The Count is as nervous as a lady with the megrims ; 
but it occurs only at long intervals, at most once a year, 
when the heat is greatest. How much evil the emigra- 
tion brought in its train! How many noble lives were 
wrecked! He, I am sure, would have been a dis- 
tinguished officer and an honour to his country : 

‘I know it,’ I replied, interrupting in my turn, to 
show her that it was vain to try to deceive me. 

She paused and laid a hand on my brow. 

‘Who has thus thrown you into our midst? Has 
God intended me to find a help in you, a living friend- 
ship to lean upon?’ she went on, firmly grasping my 
hand. ‘For you are kind and generous , 

She looked up to heaven as if to invoke some visible 
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evidence that should confirm her secret hopes; then she 
bent her eyes on me. Magnetised by that gaze which 
shed her soul into mine, I failed in tact by every rule of 
worldly guidance; but to some souls is not such precipi- 
tancy a magnanimous haste to meet danger, an eagerness 
to prevent disaster and dread of a misfortune that may 
never come ; is it not more often the abrupt question of 
heart to heart, a blow struck to find out whether they ring 
in unison ? 

Many thoughts flashed through me like light, and 
counselled me to wash out the stain that soiled my 
innocency even at the moment when I hoped for full 
initiation. 

‘Before going any further,’ said I, in a voice quavering 
from my heart-beats, audible in the deep silence, ‘allow 
me to purify one memory of the past 

‘ Be silent,’ said she hastily, and laying a finger on my 
lips for an instant. She looked at me loftily, like a 
woman who stands too high for slander to reach her, and 
said in a broken voice, ‘I know what you allude to— 
the first and last and only insult ever offered me !— 
Never speak of that ball. Though as a Christian I have 
forgiven you, the woman still smarts under it.’ 

Do not be less merciful than God,’ said I, my eye- 
lashes retaining the tears that rose to my eyes. 

‘IT have a right to be more severe; I am weaker,’ 
replied she. 

‘But hear me,’ I cried, with a sort of childish indigna- 
tion, Seven if it be for the first and last and only time in 

our life.’ 

‘Well,’ said she, ‘speak then! Otherwise you will 
fancy that I am afraid to hear you.’ 

I felt that this hour was unique in our lives, and I told 
her, in a way to command belief, that every woman at 
that ball had been as indifferent to me as every other I 
had hitherto seen; but that when I saw her—I who 
had spent my life in study, whose spirit was so far from 
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bold—I had been swept away by a sort of frenzy which 
could only be condemned by those who had never 
known it; that the heart of man had never been so 
overflowing with such desire as no living being can 
resist, and which conquers all things, even death , 

‘ And scorn ?” said she, interrupting me. 

‘What, you scorned me ?’ said I. 

‘Talk no more of these things,’ said she. 

‘ Nay, let us talk of them,’ replied I, in the excitement 
of superhuman anguish. ‘It concerns my whole being, 
my unknown life; it is a secret you must hear, or else I 
must die of despair !—And does it not concern you too— 
you who, without knowing it, are the Lady in whose 
hand shines the crown held out to the conqueror in the 
lists ?? 

I told her the story of my childhood and youth, not 
as I have related it to you, calmly judged from a distance, 
but in the words of a young man whose wounds are still 
bleeding. My voice rang like the axe of the woodman 
ina forest. The dead years fell crashing down before 
it, and the long misery that had crowned them with 
leafless boughs. In fevered words I described to her a 
thousand odious details that I have spared you. I dis- 
played the treasury of my splendid hopes, the virgin gold 
of my desires, a burning heart kept hot under the Alps 
of ice piled up through a perpetual winter. And then, 
when, crushed by the burthen of my griefs uttered with 
the fire of an Isaiah, I waited for a word from the 
woman who had heard me with a downcast head, she 
lightened the darkness with a look, and vivified the worlds 
earthly and divine by one single sentence. 

‘Our childhood was the same,’ said she, showing me 
a face bright with the halo of martyrdom. 

After a pause, during which our souls were wedded by 
the same consoling thought, ‘Then I was not the only 
one to suffer!” the Countess told me, in the tones she 
kept for her children, how luckless she had been as a 
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girl when the boys were dead. She explained the 
difference, made by her condition as a girl always at her 
mother’s skirt, between her miseries and those of a boy 
flung into the world of school. My isolation had been 
paradise in comparison with the grinding millstone under 
which her spirit was perennially bruised, until the day 
when her true mother, her devoted aunt, had saved her 
by rescuing her from the torture of which she described 
the ever-new terrors. It was a course of those inde- 
scribable goading pricks that are intolerable to a nervous 
nature which can face a direct thrust, but dies daily 
under the sword of Damocles—a generous impulse 
quashed by a stern command; a kiss coldly accepted ; 
silence first enjoined and then found fault with; tears 
repressed that lay heavy on her heart; in short, all 
the petty tyranny of convent discipline hidden from the 
eyes of the world behind a semblance of proud and 
sentimental motherhood. Her mother was vain of her 
and boasted of her; but she paid dearly afterwards for 
the praise bestowed only for the glory of her teacher. 
When, by dint of docility and sweetness, she fancied she 
had softened her mother’s heart, and opened her own, 
the tyrant armed herself with her confessions. A spy 
would have been less cowardly and treacherous. 

All her girlish pleasures and festivals had cost her 
dear, for she was scolded for having enjoyed them as 
much as for a fault. The lessons of her admirable 
education had never been given with love, but always 
with cruel irony. She owed her mother no grudge, she 
only blamed herself for loving her less than she feared 
her. Perhaps, the angel thought, this severity had really 
been necessary. Had it not prepared her for her present 
life ? 

As I listened to her, I felt as though the harp of Job, 
from which I had struck some wild chords, was now 
touched by Christian fingers, and responded with the 
chanted liturgy of the Virgin at the foot of the Cross. 
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‘We dwelt in the same sphere,’ I cried, ‘ before 
meeting here, you coming from the East, and I from the 
West.’ 

She shook her head with desperate agitation: ‘ The 
East is for you, and the West for me,’ said she. ‘You 
will live happy, I shall die of grief! Men make the 
conditions of their life themselves; my lot is cast once 
for all. No power can break the ponderous chain to 
which a wife is bound by a ring of gold, the emblem of 
her purity.’ 

Feeling now that we were twins of the same nurture, 
she could not conceive of semi-confidences between 
sister souls that had drunk of the same spring. After 
the natural sigh of a guileless heart opening for the first 
time, she told me the story of the early days of her 
married life, her first disillusionment, all the renewal of 
her sorrows. She, like me, had gone through those 
trivial experiences which are so great to spirits whose 
limpid nature is shaken through and through by the 
slightest shock, as a stone flung into a lake stirs the 
depths as well as the surface. 

When she married, she had some savings, the little 
treasure which represents the happy hours, the thousand 
trifles a young wife may wish for; one day of dire need 
she had generously given the whole sum to her husband, 
not telling him that these were not gold pieces, but 
remembrances; he had never taken any account of it; 
he did not feel himself her debtor. Nor had she seen in 
return for her treasure, sunk in the sleeping waters of 
oblivion, the moistened eye which pays every debt, and 
is to a generous soul like a perpetual gem whose rays 
sparkle in the darkest day. 

And she had gone on from sorrow to sorrow. 
Monsieur de Mortsauf would forget to give her money 
for housekeeping ; he woke up as from a dream when 
she asked for it, after overcoming a woman’s natural 
shyness; never once had he spared her this bitter 
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experience! ‘Then what terrors had beset her at the 
moment when this worn-out man had first shown 
symptoms of his malady! The first outbreak of his 
frenzied rage had completely crushed her. What 
miserable meditations must she have known before she 
understood that her husband—the impressive figure that 
presides over a woman’s whole life—was a nonentity ! 
What anguish had come on her after the birth of her 
two children! What a shock on seeing the scarcely 
living infants! What courage she must have had to 
say to herself, ‘I will breathe life into them ; they shall 
be born anew day by day!’ And then the despair of 
finding an obstacle in the heart and hand whence a wife 
looks for help ! 

She had seen this expanse of woes stretching before 
her, a thorny wilderness, after every surmounted 
dificulty. From the top of each rock she had discovered 
new deserts to cross, till the day when she really knew 
her husband, knew her children’s constitution, and the 
land she was to dwell in; till the day when, like the 
boy taken by Napoleon from the tender care of home, 
she had inured her feet to tramp through mire and snow, 
inured her forehead to flying bullets, and broken herself 
entirely to the passive obedience of a soldier. All 
these things, which I abridge for you, she related in 
their gloomy details, with all their adjuncts of cruel 
incidents, of conjugal defeats, and fruitless efforts. 

‘In short,’ she said in conclusion, ‘only a residence 
here of months would give you a notion of all the 
troubles the improvements at Clochegourde cost me, all 
the weary coaxing to persuade him to do the thing that 
is most useful for his interests. What childish malice 
possesses him whenever anything I may have advised is 
not an immediate success! How delighted he is to 
proclaim himself in the right! What patience I need 
when I hear continual complaints while I am killing 
myself to clear each hour of weeds, to perfume the air 
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he breathes, to strew sand and flowers on the paths he 
has beset with stones! My reward is this dreadful 
burden—“ I am dying ; life is a curse to me!” 

‘If he is so fortunate as to find visitors at home, all is 
forgotten; he is gracious and polite. Why cannot he 
be the same to his family? I cannot account for this 
want of loyalty in a man who is sometimes chivalrous. 
He is capable of going off without a word, all the way 
to Paris, to get me a dress, as he did the other day for 
that ball. Miserly as he is in his housekeeping, he 
would be lavish for me if I would allow it. It ought to 
be just the other way; I want nothing, and the house 
expenses are heavy. In my anxiety to make him happy, 
and forgetting that I might be a mother, I perhaps gave 
him the habit of regarding me as his victim, whereas with 
a little flattery I might still manage him like a child if 
I would stoop to play so meana part! But the interests 
of the household make it necessary that I should be as 
calm and austere as a statue of Justice; and yet I too 
have a tender and effusive soul.’ 

‘ But why,’ said I, ‘do you not avail yourself of your 
influence to be the mistress and guide him ?’ 

‘If I alone were concerned, 1 could never defy the 
stolid silence with which for hours he will oppose sound 
arguments, nor could I answer his illogical remarks— 
the reasoning of a child. I have no courage against 
weakness or childishness; they may hit me, and I shall 
make no resistance. I might meet force with force, but 
I have no power against those I pity. IfI were required 
to compel Madeleine to do something that would save her 
life, we should die together. Pity relaxes all my fibres 
and weakens my sinews. And the violent shocks of the 
past ten years have undermined me; my nervous force so 
often attacked, is sometimes deliquescent, nothing can 
restore it; the strength that weathered those storms is 
sometimes wanting. Yes, sometimes I am conquered. 

‘For want of rest and of sea-bathing, which would give 
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tone to my whole system, I shall be worn out. Mon- 
sieur de Mortsauf will kill me, and he will die of my 
death.’ 

‘Why do you not leave Clochegourde for a few 
months? Why should not you and the children go to 
the sea?’ 

‘In the first place, Monsieur de Mortsauf would feel 
himself lost if I left him. ‘Though he will not recog- 
nise the situation, he is aware of his state. The man 
and the invalid are at war in him, two different natures, 
whose antagonism accounts for many eccentricities. 
And indeed he has every reason to dread it; if I were 
absent, everything here would go wrong. You have 
seen, no doubt, that I am a mother perpetually on the 
watch to guard her brood against the hawk that hovers 
over them; a desperate task, increased by: the cares 
required by Monsieur de Mortsauf, whose perpetual cry 
is, “Where is Madame?” But this is nothing. Iam 
at the same time Jacques’ tutor and Madeleine’s gover- 
ness. This again is nothing. Iam steward and book- 
keeper. You will some day know the full meaning of 
my words when I say that the management of an 
estate is here the most exhausting toil. We have but a 
small income in money, and our farms are worked on a 
system of half-profits which requires incessant superin- 
tendence. We ourselves must sell our corn, our beasts, 
and every kind of crop. Our competitors are our own 
farmers, who agree with the purchasers over their wine 
at the tavern, and fix a price after being before us in the 
market. 

‘T should tire you out if I were to tell you all the 
thousand difficulties of our husbandry. With all my 
vigilance, I cannot keep our farmers from manuring 
their lands from our middens; I can neither go to 
make sure that our vailiffs do not agree with them to 
cheat us when the crops are divided, nor can I know 
the best time to sell. And if you think how little 
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memory Monsieur de Mortsauf can boast of, and what 
trouble it costs me to induce him to attend to business, 
you will understand what a load I have to carry, and the 
impossibility of setting it down even for a moment. If 
I went away, we should be ruined. No one would listen 
to his orders ; indeed, they are generally contradictory ; 
then nobody is attached to him; he finds fault too 
much, and is too despotic ; and, like all weak natures, he is 
too ready to listen to his inferiors, and so fails to inspire 
the affection that binds families together. If I left the 
house, not a servant would stay a week. 

‘So you see I am as much rooted to Clochegourde as 
one of the leaden finials is to the roof. I have kept 
nothing from you, Monsieur. The neighbours know 
nothing of the secrets of Clochegourde; you now know 
them all. Say nothing of the place but what is kind and 
pleasant, and you will earn my esteem—my gratitude,’ 
she added in a softened tone. ‘On these conditions you 
can always come to Clochegourde—you will find friends 
here.’ 

‘But I have never known what it is to suffer,’ 
exclaimed I. ‘You alone : 

‘Nay,’ said she, with that resigned woman’s smile that 
might melt granite, ‘do not be dismayed by my con- 
fidences. ‘They show you life as it is, and not as your 
fancy had led you to hope. We all have our faults and 
our good points. If I had married a spendthrift, he 
would have ruined me. If I had been the wife of some 
ardent and dissipated youth, he would have been a 
favourite with women; perhaps he would have been 
unfaithful, and I should have died of jealousy.—I am 
jealous !” she exclaimed in an excited tone that rang like 
the thunderclap of a passing storm. 

‘Well, Monsieur de Mortsauf loves me as much as it 
is in him to love; all the affection of which his heart is 
capable is poured out at my feet, as the Magdalen 
poured out her precious balm at the feet of the Saviour. 
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Believe me when I tell you that a life of love is an excep- 
tion to every earthly law ; every flower fades, every great 
joy has a bitter morrow—when it has a morrow. Real 
life is a life of sorrow ; this nettle is its fit image; it has 
sprouted in the shade of the terrace, and grows green on 
its stem without any sunshine. Here, as in northern 
latitudes, there are smiles in the sky, rare, to be sure, 
but making amends for many griefs. After all, if a 
woman is exclusively a mother, is she not tied by sacri- 
fices rather than by joys? I can draw down on myself 
the storms I see ready to break on the servants or on 
my children, and as I thus conduct them I feel some 
mysterious and secret strength. ‘The resignation of one 
day prepares me for the next. 

‘And God does not leave me hopeless. Though I 
was at one time in despair over my children’s health, I 
now see that as they grow up they grow stronger. 
And, after all, our house is improved, our fortune is 
amended. Who knows whether Monsieur de Mortsauf’s 
old age may not bring me happiness. 

© Believe me, the human being who can appear in the 
presence of the Great Judge, leading any comforted soul 
that had been ready to curse life, will have transformed 
his sorrows into delight. If my suffering has secured 
the happiness of my family, is it really suffering ?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied I. ‘Still, it was necessary suffering, 
as mine has been, to make me appreciate the fruit that 
has ripened here among stones. And now perhaps we 
may eat of it together, perhaps we may admire its won- 
ders !—the flood of affection it can’shed on the soul, the sap 
which can revive the fading leaves. Then life is no 
longer a burthen ; we have cast it from us. Great God! 
can you not understand ?’I went on, in the mystical 
strain to which religious training had accustomed us 
both. ‘See what roads we have trodden to meet at last ! 
What loadstone guided us across the ocean of bitter 
waters to the fresh springs flowing at the foot of the 
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mountains, over sparkling sands, between green and 
flowery banks? Have not we, like the Kings of the 
East, followed the same star? And we stand by the 
manger where lies an awakening Babe—a divine Child 
who will shoot his arrows at the head of the leafless 
trees, who will wake the world to new life for us by his 
glad cries, who will lend savour to life by continual 
delights, and give slumbers by night and contentment by 
day. Are we not more than brother and sister? What 
Heaven has joined, put not asunder. 

‘The sorrows of which you speak are the grain scat- 
tered freely abroad by the hand of the sower, to bring 
forth a harvest already golden under the most glorious 
sun. Behold and see! Shall we not go forth together 
and gather it ear by ear >What fervour is in me that I 
dare to speak to you thus. Answer me, or I will never 
cross the Indre again.’ 

‘You have spared me the name of Love,’ said she, 
interrupting me in a severe tone ; ‘ but you have described 
a feeling of which I know nothing—which to me is 
prohibited. You are but a boy, and again I forgive 
you ; but itis for the last time. Understand, Monsieur, 
my whole heart is drunk, so to speak, with motherhood. 
I love Monsieur de Mortsauf, not as a social duty, nor as 
an investment to earn eternal bliss, but from an irresist- 
ible feeling, clinging to him by every fibre of my 
heart. Was I forced into this marriage? I chose it 
out of sympathy with misfortune. Was it not the part 
of woman to heal the bruises of time, to comfort those 
who had stood in the breach and come back wounded ? 

‘How can I tell you? I felt a sort of selfish pleasure 
in seeing that you could amuse him. Is not that purely 
motherly? Has not my long story shown you plainly 
that I have three children who must never find me 
wanting, on whom I must shed a healing dew and all the 
sunshine of my soul without allowing the smallest par- 
ticle to be adulterated? Do not turn a mother’s milk. 
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‘So, though the wife in me is invulnerable, never 
speak to me thus again. If you fail to respect this 
simple prohibition, I warn you, the door of this house 
will be closed against you for ever. I believed in pure 
friendship, in a voluntary brotherhood more stable than 
any natural relationship. I was mistaken! I looked 
for a friend who would not judge me, a friend who 
would listen to me in those hours of weakness when a 
voice of reproof is murderous, a saintly friend with 
whom I should have nothing to fear, Youth is mag- 
nanimous, incapable of falsehood, self-sacrificing, and 
disinterested ; as I saw your constancy, I believed, I 
confess, in some help from heaven ; I believed I had met 
a spirit that would be to me alone what the priest is to 
all, a heart into which I might pour out my sorrows 
when they are too many, and utter my cries when they 
insist on being heard, and would choke me if I suppressed 
them. In that way my life, which is so precious to these 
children, might be prolonged till Jacques isa man. But 
this, perhaps, is too selfish. Can the tale of Petrarch’s 
Laura be repeated ?—I deceived myself, this is not the 
will of God. I must die at my post like a soldier, with- 
out a friend. My confessor is stern, austere—and my 
aunt is dead.’ 

Two large tears, sparkling in the moonlight, dropped 
from her eyes and rolled down her cheeks to her chin; 
but I held out my hand in time to catch them, and 
drank them with pious avidity, excited by her words, 
that rang with those ten years of secret weeping, of 
expended feeling, of incessant care, of perpetual alarms 
—the loftiest heroism of your sex. She gazed at me 
with a look of mild amazement. 

‘ This,’ said I, ‘is the first, holy communion of love. 
Yes; I have entered into your sorrows, I am one with 
your soul, as we become one with Christ by drinking His 
sacred blood. ‘To love even without hope is happiness. 
What woman on earth could give me any joy so great as 
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that of having imbibed your tears !—I accept the bargain 
which must no doubt bring me suffering. I am yours 
without reserve, and will be just whatever you wish me 
to be.’ 

She checked me by a gesture, and said— 

‘I consent to the compact if you will never strain the 
ties that bind us.’ 

‘Yes,’ said I. ‘But the less you grant me, the more 
sure must I be that I really possess it.’ 

‘So you begin by distrusting me,” she replied, with 
melancholy doubtfulness. 

‘No, by one pure delight. For, listen, I want a name 
for you which no one ever calls you by ; all my own, like 
the affection that we give each other.’ 

‘It is much to ask,’ said she. ‘ However, I am less 
ungenerous than you think me. Monsieur de Mortsauf 
calls me Blanche. One person only, the one I loved 
best, my adorable aunt, used to call me Henriette. I 
will be Henriette again for you.’ 

I took her hand and kissed it, and she yielded it with 
the full confidence which makes woman our superior—a 
confidence that masters us. She leaned against the 
brick parapet and looked out over the river. 

‘Are you not rash, dear friend,’ said she, ‘to rush 
with one leap to the goal of your course? You have 
drained at the first draught a cup offered you in all sin- 
cerity. Buta true feeling knows no half measures ; it 
is all or nothing.—Monsieur de Mortsauf,’ she went on 
after a moment’s silence, Sis above everything loyal and 
proud. You might perhaps be tempted for my sake to 
overlook what he said; if he has forgotten it, I will 
remind him of it to-morrow. Stay away from Cloche- 
gourde for a few days ; he will respect you all the more. 
On Sunday next, as we come out of church, he will make 
the first advances. I knowhim. He will make up for 
past offences, and will like you the better for having 
treated him as a man responsible for his words and deeds.’ 
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‘Five days without seeing you, hearing your voice.’ 

X ‘ Never put such fervour into your speech to me,’ said 
she. 

We twice paced the terrace in silence. Then, in a 
tone of command, which showed that she had entered 
into possession of my soul, she said— 

“It is late ; good night.’ 

I wished to kiss her hand; she hesitated; then she 
gave it me, saying in a voice of entreaty— 

‘Never take it unless I give it you; leave me com- 
pletely free, or else I shall be at your bidding, and that 
must not be.” 

‘Good-bye,’ said I. 

I went out of the little gate at the bottom of the 
garden, which she opened for me. Just as she was 
shutting it, she opened it again, and held out her hand, 
saying — 

‘You have been indeed kind this"evening. You have 
brought comfort into all my future life——-Take it, my 
friend, take it.’ 

I kissed it again and again, and when I looked up I 
saw that there were tears in her eyes. 

She went up to the terrace and looked after me across 
the meadow. As I went along the road to Frapesle, I 
could still see her white dress in the moonlight ; then, a 
few minutes later, a light was shining in her window. 

‘Oh, my Henriette !’ thought I, ‘the purest love that 
ever burnt on earth shall be yours.’ 

I got home to Frapesle, looking back at every step. 
My spirit was full of indescribable, ineffable gladness. 
A glorious path at last lay open to the self-devotion that 
swells every youthful heart, and that in me had so long 
lain inert. I was consecrated, ordained, like a priest who 
at one step starts on a totally new life. A simple ‘ Ys, 
Madame, had pledged me to preserve in my heart and for 
myself alone an irresistible passion, and never to trespass 
beyond friendship to tempt this woman little by little to 
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love. Every noble feeling awoke within me with a tumult 
of voices. 

Before finding myself cabined in a bedroom, I felt that 
I must pause in rapture under the blue vault spangled 
with stars, to hear again in my mind’s ear those tones 
as of a wounded dove, the simple accents of her ingenu- 
ous confidence, and inhale with the air the emanations 
of her soul which she must be sending out tome. How 
noble she appeared to me—the woman who so utterly 
forgot herself in her religious care for weak or suffering 
or wounded creatures, her devotedness apart from legal 
chains, She stood serene at the stake of saintly martyr- 
dom! I was gazing at her face as it appeared to me in 
the darkness, when suddenly I fancied that I discerned 
in her words a mystical significance which made her 
seem quite sublime. Perhaps she meant that I was to 
be to her what she was to her little world; perhaps she 
intended to derive strength and consolation from me by 
thus raising me to her sphere, to her level—or higher ? 
The stars, so some bold theorists tell us, thus interchange 
motion and light. This thought at once lifted me to 
ethereal realms. I was once more in the heaven of my 
early dreams, and I accounted for the anguish of my child- 
hood by the infinite beatitude in which I now floated. 

Ye souls of genius extinguished by tears, misprized 
hearts, Clarissa Harlowes, saintly and unsung, outcast 
children, guiltless exiles—all ye who entered life through 
its desert places, who have everywhere found cold faces, 
closed hearts, deaf ears—do not bewail yourselves! You 
alone can know the immensity of joy in the moment 
when a heart opens to you, an ear listens, a look answers 
you. One day wipes out all the evil days. Past sor- 
rows, broodings, despair, and melancholy—past, but not 
forgotten—are so many bonds by which the soul clings to 
its sister soul. The woman, beautified by our suppressed 
desires, inherits our wasted sighs and loves; she refunds 
our deluded affections with interest; she supplies a 
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reason for antecedent griefs, for they are the equivalent 
insisted on by Fate for the eternal joy she bestows on 
the day when souls are wed. “The angels only know 
the new name by which'this sacred love may be called ; 
just as you, sweet martyrs, alone can know what Madame 
de Mortsauf had suddenly become to me—hapless and 
alone. 


This scene had taken place one Tuesday; I waited 
till the following Sunday before recrossing the Indre in 
my walks. 

During these five days great events occurred at 
Clochegourde. The Count was promoted to the grade 
of Major-General, and the Cross of Saint-Louis was 
conferred on him with a pension of four thousand francs. 
The Duc de Lenoncourt-Givry was made a peer of 
France, two of his forest domains were restored to him, 
he had an appointment at Court, and his wife was rein- 
stated in her property, which had not been sold, having 
formed part of the Imperial Crown lands. ‘Thus the 
Comtesse de Mortsauf had become one of the richest 
heiresses in the province. Her mother had come to 
Clochegourde to pay her a hundred thousand francs she 
had saved out of the revenues from Givry ; this money, 
settled on her at her marriage, she had never received ; 
but the Count, in spite of his necessity, had never 
alluded to this. In all that concerned the outer circum- 
stances of life, this man’s conduct was marked by disin- 
terested pride. 

By adding this sum to what he had saved, the Count 
could now purchase two adjoining estates, that would 
bring in about nine thousand francs a year. His son 
was to inherit his maternal grandfather’s peerage ; and it 
occurred to the Count to entail on Jacques the landed 
property of both families without prejudice to Madeleine, 
who, with the Duc de Lenoncourt’s interest, would, 
no doubt, marry well. 
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All these schemes and this good fortune shed some 
balm on the exile’s wounds.’ 

The Duchesse de Lenoncourt at Clochegourde was an 
event in the district. I sorrowfully reflected what a 
great lady she was, and I then discerned in her daughter 
that spirit of caste which her noble soul had hitherto 
hidden from my eyes. What was I—poor, and with no 
hope for the future but in my courage and my brains? 
I never thought of the consequences of the Restoration 
either to myself or to others. 

On Sunday, from the side chapel, where I attended 
mass with Monsieur and Madame de Chessel and the 
Abbé Quélus, I sent hungry looks to the chapel on the 
opposite side, where the Duchess and her daughter were, 
the Count, and the children. The straw bonnet that 
hid my idol’s face never moved, and this ignoring of my 
presence seemed to be a stronger tie than all that had 
passed. The noble Henriette de Lenoncourt, who was 
now my beloved Henriette, was absorbed in prayer ; 
faith gave an indescribable sentiment of prostrate depend- 
ence to her attitude, the feeling of a sacred statue, which 
penetrated my soul. 

As is customary in village churches, Vespers were 
chanted some little time after High Mass. As we left 
the church, Madame de Chessel very naturally suggested 
to her neighbours that they should spend the two hours’ 
interval at Frapesle instead of crossing the Indre and the 
valley twice in the heat. The invitation was accepted. 
Monsieur de Chessel gave the Duchess his arm, Madame 
de Chessel took the Count’s, and I offered mine to ‘the 
Countess. For the first time I felt that light wrist 
resting by my side. As we made our way back from 
the church to Frapesle through the woods of Saché, 
where the dappled lights, falling through the leaves, 
made pretty patterns like chiné silk, I went through 
surges of pride and thrills of feeling that gave me violent 
palpitations. 
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‘What ails you?’ said she, after we had gone a few 
steps in silence, which I dared not break ; ‘ your heart 
beats too fast.’ 

‘I have heard of good fortune for you,’ said I, ‘and, 
like all who love much, I feel some vague fears.—Will 
not your greatness mar your friendship ?’ 

‘Mine!’ cried she. ‘For shame! If you ever have 
such an idea, I shall not despise you, but simply forget 
you for ever.’ 

I looked at her in a state of intoxication, which must 
surely have been infectious. 

‘We get the benefit of an edict which we neither 
prompted nor asked for, and we shall neither be beggars 
nor grasping,’ she went on. ‘Besides, as you know, 
neither I nor Monsieur de Mortsauf can ever leave 
Clochegourde. By my advice he has declined the active 
command he had a right to at the Maison Rouge. It 
is enough that my father should have an appointment. 
And our compulsory modesty,’ she went on, with a 
bitter smile, ‘has been to our boy’s advantage already. 
The King, on whom my father is in attendance, has very 
graciously promised to reserve for Jacques the favours 
we have declined. 

‘Jacques’ education, which must now be thought of, 
is the subject of very grave discussion. He will be the 
representative of the two houses of Mortsauf and Lenon- 
court. JI have no ambition but for him, so this is an 
added anxiety. Not only must Jacques be kept alive, 
but he must also be made worthy of his name, and the 
two necessities are antagonistic. Hitherto I have been 
able to teach him, graduating his tasks to his strength ; 
but where am I to find a tutor who would suit me in 
this respect? And then, by and by, to what friend can 
I look to preserve him in that dreadful Paris, where 
everything is a snare to the soul and a peril to the 
body? 

‘ My friend,’ she went on, in an agitated voice, ‘who 
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that looks at your brow and eye can fail to see in you 
one of the birds that dwell on the heights. Take your 
flight, soar up, and one day become the guardian of our 
beloved child. Go to Paris ; and if your brother and your 
father will not help you, our family, especially my 
mother, who has a genius for business, will have great 
influence. Take the benefit of it, and then you will 
never lack support or encouragement in any career you 
may choose. Throw your superabundant energy into 
ambition 

‘I understand,’ said I, interrupting her. ‘My am- 
bition is to be my mistress! I do not need that to 
make me wholly yours. No; I do not choose to be 
rewarded for my good behaviour here by favours there. 
I will go; I will grow up alone, unaided. I will accept 
what you can give me; from any one else I will take 
nothing.’ 

© That is childish,’ she murmured, but she could not 
disguise a smile of satisfaction. 

‘Besides,’ I went on, ‘I have pledged myself. In 
considering our position, I have resolved to bind myself 
to you by ties which can never be loosened.’ 

She shivered, and stood still to look in my face. 

©What do you mean?’ she asked, letting the other 
couples who were in front of us go forward, and keeping 
the children by her side. 

‘Well, replied I, ‘tell me plainly how you would 
wish me to love you.’ 

‘Love me as my aunt loved me; I have given you her 
rights by permitting you to call me by the name she had 
chosen from my names.’ 

‘Love you without hope, with entire devotion ?>— 
Yes, I will do for you what men do for God. Have 
you not asked it of me?—lI will go into a seminary ; I 
will come out a priest, and I will educate Jacques. 
Your Jacques shall be my second self: my political 
notions, my thoughts, my energy, and patience—I will 
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give them all to him. Thus I may remain near you, 
and no suspicion can fall on my love, set in religion like 
a silver image in a crystal. You need not fear any of 
those perfervid outbreaks which come over a man, which 
once already proved too much for me. I will be burnt 
in the fire, and love you with purified ardour.’ 

She turned pale, and answered eagerly— 

‘ Félix, do not fetter yourself with cords, which some 
day may be an obstacle in the way of our happiness. I 
should die of grief if I were the cause of such suicide. 
Child, is the despair of love a religious vocation? Wait 
to test life before you judge of life. I desire it—I insist. 
Marry neither the Church nor a woman; do not marry 
at all; I forbid it. Remain free. You are now one- 
and-twenty ; you scarcely know what the future may 
have in store. 

*Good Heavens! am I mistaken in you? But I be- 
lieved that in two months one might really know some 
natures.” 

‘What, then, is it that you hope for?’ I asked, with 
lightning in my eyes. 

‘My friend, accept my assistance, educate yourself, 
make a fortune, and you shall know.—Well, then,’ she 
added, as if she were betraying her secret, ‘always hold 
fast to Madeleine’s hand, which is at this moment in 

ours.” 

She had bent towards me to whisper these words, 
which showed how seriously she had thought of my 
future prospects. 

‘ Madeleine?’ cried I. ‘ Never!’ 

These two words left us silent again and greatly 
agitated. Our minds were tossed by such upheavals as 
leave indelible traces. 

Just before us was a wooden gate into the park of 
Frapesle—I think I can see it now, with its tumble- 
down side-posts overgrown with climbing plants, moss, 
weeds, and brambles. Suddenly an idea—that of the 
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Count’s death—flashed like an arrow through my brain, 
and I said— 

‘T understand.’ 

‘ That is fortunate,’ she replied, in a tone which made 
me see that I had suspected her of a thought that could 
never have occurred to her. 

Her pure-mindedness wrung from me a tear of admira- 
tion, made bitter indeed by the selfishness of my passion. 
Then, with a revulsion of feeling, I thought that she did 
not love me enough to wish for freedom. So long as love 
shrinks from crime, it seems to have a limit, and love 
ought to beinfinite. I felt a terrible spasm at my heart. 

‘She does not love me,’ thought I. 

That she might not read my soul, I bent down and 
kissed Madeleine’s hair. 

‘J am afraid of your mother,’ I said to the Countess, 
to reopen the conversation. 

‘So am I,’ she replied, with a childish gesture. ‘Do 
not forget to address her as Madame la Duchesse, and 
speak to her in the third person. Young people of the 
present day have forgotten those polite formalities ; 
revive them; do that much for me. Besides, it is 
always in good taste to be respectful to a woman, what- 
ever her age may be, and to accept social distinctions 
without hesitancy. Is not the homage you pay to 
recognised superiority a guarantee for what is due to 
yourself? In society everything holds together. The 
Cardinal de Rovere and Raphael d’Urbino were in their 
time two equally respected powers. 

‘You have drunk the milk of the Revolution in your 
schools, and your political ideas may show the taint ; but 
as you get on in life, you will discover that ill-defined 
notions of liberty are inadequate to create the happiness 
of nations. I, before considering, as a Lenoncourt, what 
an aristocracy is or ought to be, listen to my peasant com- 
mon-sense, which shows me that society exists only by 
the hierarchy. You are at a stage in your life when you 
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must make a wise choice. Stick to your party, especi- 
ally,’ she added, with a laugh, ‘ when it is on the winning 
side. 

I was deeply touched by these words, in which wise 
policy lurked below the warmth of her affection, a 
union which gives women such powers of fascination. 
They all know how to lend the aspect of sentiment to 
the shrewdest reasoning. 

Henriette, in her anxiety to justify the Count’s 
actions, had, as it seemed, anticipated the reflections 
which must arise in my mind when, for the first time, I 
saw the results of being a courtier. Monsieur de Mort- 
sauf, a king in his domain, surrounded with his historic 
halo, had assumed magnificent proportions in my eyes, 
and I own that I was greatly astonished at the distance he 
himself set between the Duchess and himself by his sub- 
servient manner. A slave even has his pride; he will 
only obey the supreme despot ; I felt myself humbled at 
seeing the abject attitude of the man who made me 
tremble by overshadowing my love. This impulse of 
feeling revealed to me all the torment of a woman whose 
generous soul is joined to that of a man whose meanness 
she has to cover decently every day. Respect is a 
barrier which protects great and small alike; each on his 
part can look the other steadily in the face. 

I was deferent to the Duchess by reason of my youth ; 
but where others saw only the Duchess, I saw my 
Henriette’s mother, and there was a solemnity in my 
respect. 

We went into the front court of Frapesle, and there 
found all the party. The Comte de Mortsauf introduced 
me to the lady with much graciousness, and she examined 
me with a cold, reserved manner. Madame de Lenon- 
court was then a woman of fifty-six, extremely well 
preserved, and with lordly manners. Seeing her hard, 
blue eyes, her wrinkled temples, her thin, ascetic face, 
her stately upright figure, her constant quiescence, her 
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dull pallor—in her daughter brilliant whiteness—I 
recognised her as of the same race as my own mother, 
as surely as a mineralogist recognises Swedish iron. 
Her speech was that of the old Court circles; she pro- 
nounced oit as ait, spoke of frait for froid, and of 
porteux for porteurs. I was neither servile nor prim, and 
I behaved so nicely, that as we went to vespers, the 
Countess said in my ear, ‘ You are perfect.’ 

The Count came up to me, took my hand, and said, 
‘We have not quarrelled, Félix? If I wasa little hasty, 
you will forgive your old comrade. We shall probably 
stay to dine here, and we hope to see you at Cloche- 
gourde on Thursday, the day before the Duchess leaves 
us. Iam going to Tours on business.—Do not neglect 
Clochegourde, my mother-in-law is an acquaintance I 
advise you to cultivate; her drawing-room will pitch the 
keynote for the Faubourg Saint-Germain. She has the 
tradition of the finest society, she is immensely well 
informed, and knows the armorial bearings of every 
gentleman in Europe from the highest to the lowest.’ 

The Count’s good taste, aided perhaps by the counsels 
of his good genius, told well in the new circumstances 
in which he was placed by the triumph of his party. He 
was neither arrogant nor offensively polite ; he showed 
no affectation, and the Duchess no patronising airs. 
Monsieur and Madame de Chessel gratefully accepted 
the invitation to dinner on the following Thursday. 

The Duchess liked me, and her way of looking at me 
made me understand that she was studying me as a man 
of whom her daughter had spoken. On our return 
from church she inquired about my family, and asked 
whether the Vandenesse, who was already embarked in 
diplomacy, were a relation of mine. 

‘He is my brother,’ said I. 

Then she became almost affectionate. She informed 
me that my grand-aunt, the old Marquise de Listomére, 
had been a Grandlieu. Her manner was polite, as 
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Monsieur de Mortsauf’s had been on the day when he 
saw me for the first time. Her eyes lost that haughty 
expression by which the princes of the earth make you 
feel the distance that divides you from them. 

I knew hardly anything of my family ; the Duchess 
told me that my great-uncle, an old Abbé whom I did 
not know even by name, was a member of the Privy 
Council ; that my brother had got promotion ; and finally, 
that, by a clause in the Charter, of which I had heard 
nothing, my father was restored to his title of Marquis. 

‘I am but a chattel, a serf to Clochegourde,’ said I to 
the Countess in an undertone. 

The fairy wand of the Restoration had worked with 
a rapidity quite astounding to children brought up under 
Imperial rule. To me these changes meant nothing. 
Madame de Mortsauf’s lightest word or merest gesture 
were the only events to which | attached any importance. 
I knew nothing of politics, nor of the ways of the world. 
I had no ambition but to love Henriette better than 
Petrarch loved Laura. This indifference made the 
Duchess look upon me as a boy. 

A great deal of company came to Frapesle, and we 
were thirty at dinner. How enchanting for a young 
man to see the woman he loves the most beautiful 
person present, and the object of passionate admiration, 
while he knows the light of those chastely modest eyes 
is for him alone, and is familiar enough with every tone 
of her voice to find in her speech, superficially trivial or 
ironical, proofs of an ever-present thought of him, even 
while his heart is full of burning jealousy of the amuse- 
ments of her world ! 

The Count, delighted with the attentions paid him, 
was almost young again; his wife hoped it might work 
some change in him; I was gay with Madeleine, who, 
like all children in whom the body is too frail for the 
wrestling soul, made me laugh by her amazing remarks, 
full of sarcastic but never malignant wit, which spared no 
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one. It was a lovely day. One word, one hope, born 
that morning had brightened all nature, and, seeing me 
so glad, Henriette was glad too. 

©This happiness falling across her grey and cloudy 
life had done her good,’ she told me next day. 

Of course I spent the morrow at Clochegourde; I 
had been exiled for five days, and thirsted for life. The 
Count had set out for Tours at five in the morning. 

A serious matter of dispute had come up between the 
mother and daughter. The Duchess insisted that the 
Countess should come to Paris, where she would find her 
a place at Court, and where the Count, by retracting his 
refusal, might fill a high position. Henriette, who was 
regarded as a happy wife, would not unveil her griefs to 
anybody, not even to her mother, nor betray her 
husband’s incapacity. It was to prevent her mother from 
penetrating the secret of her home life that she had sent 
Monsieur de Mortsauf to Tours, where he was to fight 
out some questions with the lawyers. I alone, as she 
had said, knew the secrets of Clochegourde. 

Having learnt by experience how effective the pure 
air and blue sky of this valley were in soothing the 
irritable moods and acute sufferings of sickness, and how 
favourable the life at Clochegourde was to her children’s 
health, she gave these reasons for her refusal, though 
strongly opposed by the Duchess—a domineering woman 
who felt humiliated rather than grieved by her daughter’s 
far from brilliant marriage. Henriette could see that her 


mother cared little enough about Jacques and Madeleine, 
a terrible discovery ! 

Like all mothers who have been accustomed to treat 
a married daughter with the same despotism as they 
exerted over her as a girl, the Duchess adopted measures 
which allowed of no reply ; now she affected insinuating 
kindness to extract consent to her views, and now 
assumed a bitter iciness to gain by fear what she could 
not achieve by sweetness; then, seeing all her efforts 
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wasted, she showed the same acrid irony as I had known 
in my own mother. In the course of ten days Henriette 
went through all the heartrendings a young wife must 
go through to establish her independence. You, who 
for your happiness have the best of mothers, can never 
understand these things. To form any idea of this 
struggle between a dry, cold, calculating, ambitious 
woman and her daughter overflowing with the fresh, 
genial sweetness that never runs dry, you must imagine 
the lily with which I have compared the Countess 
crushed in the wheels of a machine of polished steel. 
This mother had never had anything in common with 
her daughter; she could not suspect any of the real 
difficulties which compelled her to forgo every advan- 
tage from the Restoration, and to live her solitary life. 
This word, which she used to convey her suspicions, 
opened a gulf between the women which nothing could 
ever after bridge over. 

Though families bury duly their terrible quarrels, look 
into their life ; you will find in almost every house some 
wide incurable wounds blighting natural feeling; or 
some genuine and pathetic passion which affinity of 
character makes eternal, and which gives an added shock 
to the hand of death, leaving a dark and ineradicable 
bruise ; or again, simmering hatred, slowly petrifying the 
heart, and freezing up all tears at the moment of eternal 
parting. 

Tortured yesterday, tortured to-day, stricken by 
every one, even by the two suffering little ones, who 
were guiltless alike of the ills they endured and of those 
they caused, how could this sad soul help loving the one 
person who never gave a blow, but who would fain have 
hedged her round with a triple barrier of thorns so as to 
shelter her from storms, from every touch, from every 

ain ? 
C Though these squabbles distressed me, I was some- 
times glad as I felt that she took refuge in my heart, 
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for Henriette confided to me her new griefs. I could 
appreciate her fortitude in suffering, and the energy of 
patience she could maintain. Every day I understood 
more perfectly the meaning of her words, ‘ Love me as 
my aunt loved me.’ 

‘ Have you really no ambition?’ said the Duchess to 
me at dinner in a severe tone. 

‘Madame,’ replied I, with a very serious mien, ‘I feel 
myself strong enough to conquer the world; but Iam 
only one-and-twenty, and I stand alone.’ 

She looked at her daughter with surprise; she had 
believed that in order to keep me at her side the 
Countess had snuffed out all my ambition. 

The time while the Duchesse de Lenoncourt stayed at 
Clochegourde was one of general discomfort. The 
Countess besought me to be strictly formal; she was 
frightened at a word spoken low; to please her I was 
obliged to saddle myself with dissimulation. 

The great Thursday came; it was a festival of tire- 
some formality, one of those days which lovers hate, 
when they are used to the facilities of everyday life, 
accustomed to find their place ready for them, and the 
mistress of the house wholly theirs. Love has a horror 
of everything but itself. 

The Duchess returned to enjoy the pomps of the 
Court, and all fell into order at Clochegourde. 


My little skirmish with the Count had resulted in 
my being more firmly rooted in the house than before ; 
I could come in at any time without giving rise to the 
slightest remark, and my previous life led me to spread 
myself like a climbing plant in the beautiful soul which 
opened to me the enchanted world of sympathetic feel- 
ing. From hour to hour, from minute to minute, our 
brotherly union, based on perfect confidence, became 
more intimate ; we were confirmed in our relative posi- 
tions: the Countess wrapped me in her cherishing 
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affection, in the white purity of motherly love; while 
my passion, seraphic in her presence, when I was absent 
from her grew fierce and thirsty, like red-hot iron. 
Thus I loved her with a twofold love, which by turns 
pierced me with the myriad darts of desire, and then 
lost them in the sky, where they vanished in the un- 
fathomable ether. 

If you ask me why, young as I was, and full of 
vehement craving, I was satisfied to rest in the illusory 
hopes of a Platonic affection, I must confess that I was 
not yet man enough to torment this woman, who lived 
in perpetual dread of some disaster to her children, 
constantly expecting some outbreak, some stormy change 
of mood in her husband; crushed by him when she was 
not distressed by some ailment in Jacques or Madeleine, 
and sitting by the bed of one or the other whenever her 
husband gave her a little peace. The sound of a too 
impassioned word shook her being, a desire startled her ; 
for her I had to be Love enshrined, strength in tender- 
ness ; everything, in short, that she was for others. 

And, then, I may say to you, who are so truly woman, 
the situation had its enchanting quietism, moments of 
heavenly sweetness, and of the satisfaction that follows 
on tacit renunciation. Her conscientiousness was 
infectious, her self-immolation for no earthly reward was 
impressive by its tenacity; the living but secret piety 
which held her other virtues together affected all about 
her like spiritual incense. Besides, I was young; young 
enough to concentrate my whole nature in the kiss she 
so rarely allowed me to press on her hand, giving me 
only the back of it, never the palm—that being to her, 
perhaps, the border line of sensuality. ‘Though two 
souls never fused and loved with greater ardour, never 
was the flesh more bravely or victoriously held in sub- 
jection. 

Later in life I understood the causes of my complete 
happiness. At that age no self-interest distracted my 
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heart, no ambition crossed the current of a feeling 
which, like an unstemmed torrent, fed its flow with 
everything it carried before it. Yes, as we grow older 
the woman is what we love in a woman; whereas we 
love everything in the first woman we love—her 
children are our children, her house, her interests, are 
our own; her grief is our greatest grief; we love her 
dress and her belongings, it vexes us more to see her 
corn spilt than it would to lose our own money; we 
feel ready to quarrel with a stranger who should meddle 
with the trifles on the chimney-shelf. This sanctified 
love makes us live in another, while afterwards, alas! we 
absorb that other life into our own, and require the 
woman to enrich our impoverished spirit with her 
youthful feeling. 

I was ere long one of the family, and found here for 
the first time the infinite soothing which is to an aching 
heart what a bath is to the tired limbs; the soul is 
refreshed on every side, anointed in its inmost folds. 
You cannot understand this: you are a woman, and 
this is the happiness you give without ever receiving in 
kind. Only a man can know the delicate enjoyment of 
being the privileged friend of the mistress of another 
home, the secret pivot of her affections. The dogs cease 
to bark at you; the servants, like the dogs, recognise the 
hidden passport you bear; the children, who have no 
insincerities, who know that their share will never be 
smaller, but that you bring joy to the light of their life 
—the children have a spirit of divination. To you they 
become kittenish, with the delightful tyranny that they 
keep for those they adore and who adore them; they 
are shrewdly knowing, and your guileless accomplices ; 
they steal up on tiptoe, smile in your face, and silently 
leave you. Everything welcomes you, loves you, and 
smiles upon you. A true passion is like a beautiful 
flower, which it is all the more delightful to find when 
the soil that produces it is barren and wild. 
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But if I had the delights of being thus naturalised in 
a family where I made relationships after my own heart, 
I also paid the penalties. Hitherto Monsieur de Mort- 
sauf had controlled himself in my presence; I had only 
seen the general outline of his faults, but I now 
discerned their application in its fullest extent, and I saw 
how nobly charitable the Countess had been in her 
description of her daily warfare. I felt all the angles of 
his intolerable temper; I heard his ceaseless outcries 
about mere trifles, his complaints of ailments of which 
no sign was visible, his innate discontent, which blighted 
her life, and the incessant craving to rule, which would 
have made him devour fresh victims every year. When 
we walked out in the evening, he chose the way 
we went; but wherever it might be, he was always 
bored by it; when he got home he blamed others for his 
fatigue—it was his wife who had done it, by taking him 
against his will the way she wanted to go; he forgot 
that he had led us, and complained of being ruled by her 
in every trifle, of never being allowed to decide or think 
for himself, of being a mere cypher in the house. If his 
hard words fell on silent patience, he got angry, feeling 
the limit to his power ; he would inquire sharply whether 
religion did not require wives to submit to their 
husbands, and whether it was decent to make a father 
contemptible before his children. He always ended by 
touching some sensitive chord in his wife; and when 
he had struck it, he seemed to find particular pleasure in 
this domineering pettiness. 

Sometimes he affected gloomy taciturnity and morbid 
dejection, which frightened his wife, and led her to 
lavish on him the most touching care. Like spoilt 
children, who exert their power without a thought of 
their mother’s alarms, he allowed himself to be petted 
like Jacques or Madeleine, of whom he was very jealous. 
At last, indeed, I discovered that in the smallest, as in 
the most important matters, the Count behaved to his 
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servants, his children, and his wife as he had to me over 
the backgammon. 

On the day when I first understood, root and branch, 
those miseries which, like forest creepers, stifled and 
crushed the movement and the very breathing of this 
family, which cast a tangle of fine but infinitely 
numerous threads about the working of the household, 
hindering every advance of fortune by hampering the 
most necessary steps, I was seized with admiring awe, 
which subjugated my love and crushed it down into my 
heart. What was I, good God! The tears I had 
swallowed filled me with a sort of rapturous intoxication ; 
it was a joy to me to identify myself with this wife’s 
endurance. ‘Till then I had submitted to the Count’s 
tyranny as a smuggler pays his fines; thenceforth I 
voluntarily received the despot’s blows to be as close as 
possible to Henriette. “The Countess understood, and 
allowed me to take my place at her side, rewarding me 
by granting me to share her penance, as of old the 
repentant apostate, eager to fly heavenwards with his 
brethren, won permission to die on the arena. 

‘But for you this life would be too much for me,’ 
said she one night when the Count had been more 
annoying, more acrid, and more whimsical than usual, 
as flies are in great heat. 

He had gone to bed. Henriette and I sat during part 
of the evening under the acacias basking in the beams 
of sunset, the children playing near us. Our words, 
mere infrequent exclamations, expressed the sympathetic 
feelings in which we had taken refuge from our common 
sufferings. When words failed us, silence served us 
faithfully ; our souls entered into each other, so to speak, 
without hindrance, but without the invitation of a kiss ; 
each enjoying the charm of pensive torpor, they floated 
together on the ripples of the same dream, dipped 
together in the river, and came forth like two nymphs 
as Closely one as even jealousy could wish, but free from 
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every earthly tie. We plunged into a bottomless abyss, 
and came back to the surface, our hands empty, but 
asking each other by a look, ‘Out of so many days, shall 
we ever have one single day for our own?’ 

When rapture culls for us these blossoms without 
root, why is it that the flesh rebels? In spite of the 
ehervating poetry of the evening, which tinged the 
brickwork of the parapet with sober and soothing tones 
of orange; in spite of the religious atmosphere, which 
softened the shouts of the children, leaving us at peace, 
longing ran in sparks of fire through my veins like the 
signal for a blaze of rockets. At the end of three 
months I was beginning to be dissatisfied with the lot 
appointed to me; and I was softly fondling Henriette’s 
hand, trying thus to expend a little of the fever that was 
scorching me. 

Henriette was at once Madame de Mortsauf again; a 
few tears rose to my eyes, she saw them, and gave me a 
melting look, laying her hand on my lips. 

‘Understand,’ said she, ‘that this costs me tears too. 
The friendship that asks so great a favour is dangerous.’ 

I broke out in a passion of reproach, I spoke of all I 
suffered, and of the small alleviation I craved to help me 
to endure it. I dared tell her that at my age, though 
the senses were spiritualised, the spirit had a sex ; that I 
could die—but not without having spoken. 

She reduced me to silence with a flashing look of 
pride, in which I seemed to read the Cacique’s reply, 
‘Am I then on a bed of roses?’ Perhaps, too, I was 
mistaken. Ever since the day when, at the gate of 
Frapesle, I had wrongly ascribed to her the idea which 
would build our happiness on a tomb, I had been ashamed 
to stain her soul by uttering a wish tainted with mere 
criminal passion. 

Then she spoke, and in honeyed words told me that 
she could never be wholly mine, that I ought to know 
that. I understood, as she spoke the words, that if I 
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submitted, I should have dug a gulf between us. I bent 
my head. She went on, saying that she had an inmost 
conviction that she might love a brother without offence 
to God or man; that there is some comfort in thus 
taking such an affection as a living image of Divine 
Love, which, according to the good Saint-Martin, is the 
life of the world. IfI could not be to her some such 
person as her old director, less than a lover but more 
than a brother, we must meet no more. She could but 
die, offering up to God this added anguish, though she 
could not endure it without tears and torment. 

‘I have given you more than I ought,’ she said in 
conclusion, ‘since there is nothing more that you can 
take, and I am already punished.’ 

I could but soothe her, promise never, never to cause 
her a moment’s pain, and vow to love her at twenty as 
old men love their youngest born. 

Next morning I came early to the house. She had 
no flowers to put in the vases in her grey drawing-room. 
I tramped across the fields and through the vineyards, 
hunting for flowers to make her two nosegays; and as I 
gathered them one by one, cutting them with long 
stems and admiring them, it struck me that there was a 
harmony in their hues and foliage, a poetry that found 
its way to the understanding by fascinating the eye, just 
as musical phrases arouse a thousand associations in 
loved and loving hearts. If colour is organic light, 
must it not have its meaning, as vibrations of the air 
have? Helped by Jacques and Madeleine, all three of 
us happy in contriving a surprise for our dear one, I'sat 
down on the lower steps of the terrace flight, where we 
spread out our flowers, and set to work to compose two 
nosegays, by which I intended to symbolise a sentiment. 

Picture to yourself a fountain of flowers, gushing up, 
as it were, from the vase and falling in fringed waves, 
and from the heart of it my aspirations rose as silver- 
cupped lilies and white roses. Among this cool mass 
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twinkled blue cornflowers, forget-me-not, bugloss— 
every blue flower whose hues, borrowed from the sky, 
blend so well with white ; for are they not two types of 
innocence—that which knows nothing, and that which 
knows all—the mind of a child and the mind of a 
martyr! Love has its blazonry, and the Countess read 
my meaning. She gave me one of those piercing looks 
that are like the cry of a wounded man touched on the 
tender spot ; she was at once shy and delighted. What 
a reward I found in that look! What encouragement 
in the thought that I could please her and refresh her 
heart ! 

So I invented Father Castel’s theory as applied to 
love, and rediscovered for her a lore lost to Europe 
where flowers of language take the place of the 
messages conveyed in the East by colour and fragrance. 
And it was charming to express my meaning through 
these daughters of the sun, the sisters of the blossoms 
that open under the radiance of love. Isoon had an under- 
standing with the products of the rural flora, just as a 
man I met at a later time had with bees. 

Twice a week, during the remainder of my stay at 
Frapesle, I carried out the long business of this poetical 
structure, for which I needed every variety of grass, and 
I studied them all with care, less as a botanist than as an 
artist, and with regard to their sentiment rather than 
their form. To find a flower where it grew I often 
walked immense distances along the river bank, through 
the dells, to the top of cliffs, across the sandhills and 
commons, gathering ideas from among clumps of heath. 
In these walks I discovered for myself pleasures unknown 
to the student who lives in meditation, to the husband- 
man engaged on some special culture, to the artisan tied 
to the town, to the merchant nailed to his counting- 
house, but known to some foresters, to some woodsmen, 
to some dreamers. 

Nature has certain effects of boundless meaning, 
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rising to the level of the greatest intellectual ideas. 
Thus, a blossoming heath covered with diamonds of 
dew that hang on every leaf sparkling in the sun, a 
thing of infinite beauty for one single eye that may 
happen to see it. Or a forest nook, shut in by tumbled 
boulders, broken by willows, carpeted with moss, dotted 
with juniper shrubs—it scares you by its wild, hurtled, 
fearful aspect, and the cry of the hawk comes up to 
you. Or a scorching sandy common with no vegeta- 
tion ; astony, precipitous plateau, the horizon reminding 
you of the desert—but there I found an exquisite and 
lonely flower, a pulsatilla waving its violet silk pennon in 
honour of its golden stamens; a pathetic image of my 
fair idol, alone in her valley! Or again, broad pools 
over which nature flings patches of greenery, a sort of 
transition between animal and vegetable being, and in a 
few days life is there—floating plants and insects, like a 
world in the upper air. Or again, a cottage with its 
cabbage garden, its vineyard, its fences, overhanging a 
bog, and surrounded by a few meagre fields of rye— 
emblematic of many a humble life. Or a long forest 
avenue, like the nave of a cathedral where the pillars 
are trees, their branches meeting like the groins of 
a vault, and at the end a distant glade seen through the 
foliage, dappled with light and shade, or glowing in the 
ruddy beams of sunset like the painted glass window 
of a choir, filled with birds for choristers. Then, as 
you come out of the grove, a chalky fallow where 
full-fed snakes wriggle over the hot, crackling moss, 
and vanish into their holes after raising their graceful, 
proud heads. And over these pictures cast floods of 
sunshine, rippling like a nourishing tide, or piles of 
grey cloud in bars like the furrows on an old man’s 
brow, or the cool tones of a faintly yellow sky banded 
with pale light—and listen! You will hear vague 
harmonies in the depth of bewildering silence. 

During the months of September and October I never 
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collected a nosegay which took me less than three hours 
of seeking, I was so lost in admiration—with the mild 
indolence of a poet—of these transient allegories which 
represented to me the strongest contrasts of human life, 
majestic scenes in which my memory now digs for 
treasure. To this day I often wed to such grand spec- 
tacles my remembrance of the soul that then pervaded 
nature. I still see in them my Queen, whose white 
dress floated through the copse and danced over the 
lawns, and whose spirit came up to me like a promise of 
fruition from every flower-cup full of amorous stamens. 

No declaration, no proof of unbounded passion was 
ever more contagious than were these symphonies of 
flowers, wherein my cheated desires gave me such 
inspiration as Beethoven could express in notes; with 
vehement reaction on himself, transcendent heavenward 
flights. When she saw them Henriette was no longer 
Madame de Mortsauf. She came back to them again 
and again; she fed on them; she found in them all the 
thoughts I had woven into them, when, to accept the 
offering, she looked up from her work-frame and said, 
‘Dear! how lovely that is!’ 

You can imagine this enchanting communication 
through the arrangement of a nosegay, as you would 
understand Saadi from a fragment of his poetry. Have 
you ever smelt in the meadows, in the month of 
May, the fragrance which fills all creatures with the 
heady joy of procreation; which, if you are in a boat, 
makes you dip your hands in the water; which makes 
you loosen your hair to the breeze, and renews your 
thoughts like the fresh greenery on the trees of the 
forest? A small grass, the vernal Anthoxanthum, is 
one of the chief elements in this mysterious combination. 
No one can wear it with impunity. If you put a 
few sprays of it in a nosegay, with its shining variegated 
blades like a finely striped green-and-white dress, un- 
accountable pulses will stir within you, opening the 
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rosebuds in your heart that modesty keeps closed. 
Imagine, then, round the wide edge of the china jar 
a border composed entirely of the white tufts peculiar to 
a Sedum that grows in the vineyards of Touraine, a faint 
image of the wished-for forms, bowed like a submissive 
slave-girl. From this base rise the tendrils of bindweed 
with its white funnels, bunches of pink rest-harrow 
mingled with young shoots of oak gorgeously tinted and 
lustrous ; these all stand forward, humbly drooping like 
weeping willow, timid and suppliant like prayers. 
Above, you see the slender blossoming sprays, for ever 
tremulous, of quaking grass and its stream of yellowish 
anthers; the snowy tufts of feather grass from brook and 
meadow, the green hair of the barren brome, the frail 
agrostis—pale, purple hopes that crown our earliest 
dreams, and that stand out against the grey-green 
background in the light that plays on all these flowering 
grasses. Above these, again, there are a few China roses, 
mingling with the light tracery of carrot leaves with 
plumes of cotton grass, marabout tufts of meadow- 
sweet, umbels of wild parsley, the pale hair of travellers’ 
joy, now in seed, the tiny crosslets of milky-white 
candy-tuft and milfoil, the loose sprays of rose-and-black 
fumitory, tendrils of the vine, twisted branches of the 
honeysuckle—in short, every form these artless creatures 
can show that is wildest and most ragged—flamboyant 
and trident; spear-shaped, dentate leaves, and stems ~ 
as knotted as desire withing in the depths of the soul. 
And from the heart of this overflowing torrent of love, a 
grand red double poppy stands up with bursting buds, 
flaunting its burning flame above starry jessamine and 
above the ceaseless shower of pollen, a cloud dancing in 
the air and reflecting the sunshine in its glittering 
motes. Would not any woman, who is alive to the 
seductive perfume that lurks in the Anthoxanthum, 
understand this mass of abject ideas, this tender whiteness 
broken by uncontrollable impulses, and this red fire of 
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love imploring joys denied it in the hundred struggles of 
an undying, unwearied, and eternal passion? Set this 
appeal in the sunshine of a window so as to do justice to 
all its subtle details, its delicate contrasts and arabesque 
elegance, that its mistress may see perhaps an open 
blossom moist with a tear—she will be very near 
yielding ; an angel, or the voice of her children, alone 
will check her on the edge of the abyss. 

What do we offer up to God? Incense, light and 
song, the purest expression at our command. Well, 
then, was not all that we offer to God dedicated to Love 
in this poem of glowing flowers, ever murmuring sadly 
to the heart while encouraging hidden raptures, uncon- 
fessed hopes, and illusions which flash and are gone like 
shooting stars in a hot night? 

These neutral pleasures were a comfort to us, helping 
us to cheat Nature, exasperated by long study of the 
beloved face and by glances which find enjoyment in 
piercing to the very core of the form they gaze on. To 
me—lI dare not say to her—these utterances were like 
the rifts through which the water spurts in a solid dyke, 
and which often prevent a catastrophe by affording a 
necessary outlet. Abstinence brings overwhelming ex- 
haustion that finds succour in the few crumbs dropping 
from the sky, which, from Dan to the Sahara, sheds 
manna on the pilgrim. And I have found Henriette 
before one of those nosegays, her hands hanging 
loosely, a prey to those stormy contemplations when the 
feelings swell the bosom, give light to the brow, surge 
up in waves that toss and foam and leave us enervated by 
exhaustion. 

I have never since gathered nosegays for any one ! 

When we had invented this language for our own use, 
we felt the sort of satisfaction that a slave finds in 
deceiving his master. 


All the rest of the month, when I hurried up the 
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garden, I often saw her face at the window; and when 
I went into the drawing-room, she was sitting at her 
frame. If I did not arrive punctually at the time we 
had agreed upon, without ever fixing an hour, I some- 
times saw her white figure on the terrace, and when I 
found her there, she would say— 

‘I came to meet you to-day. Must we not pet the 
youngest child ?” 

The dreadful games of backgammon with the Count 
_had come to an end. His recent purchases required him 
to be constantly busy, inspecting, verifying, measuring, 
and planning; he had orders to give, field-work that 
required the master’s eye, and matters to be settled 
between him and his wife. The Countess and I fre- 
quently walked out to join him on his new land, taking 
the two children, who all the way would run after 
butterflies, stag-beetles, and crickets, and gather nose- 
gays too—or, to be exact, sheaves of flowers. 

To walk with the woman he loves, to have her hand 
on his arm, to pick her road for her! These infinite 
joys are enough for a man’s lifetime. Their talk is then 
so confiding! We went alone, we came back with the 
General—a little mocking name we gave the Count 
when he was in a good humour. This difference in our 
order of march tinged our happiness by a contrast of 
which the secret is known only to hearts which meet 
under difficulties. On our way home, this felicity—a 
look, a pressure of the hand—was chequered by uneasi- 
ness. Our speech, freely uttered as we went, had 
mysterious meanings as we came back, when one of us, 
after a pause, found a reply to some insidious inquiry, or 
a discussion we had begun was carried on in the enig- 
matic phraseology to which our language lends itself, 
and which women invent so cleverly. Who has not 
known the pleasure of such an understanding, in an 
unknown sphere, as it were, where spirits move apart 
from the crowd and meet superior to all ordinary laws? 
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Once a mad hope rose in me, to be immediately crushed 
when, in reply to the Count who asked what we were 
talking about, Henriette said something with a double 
meaning, which he took quite simply. This innocent 
jest amused Madeleine, but it brought a blush to her 
mother’s cheek ; and, by a stern look, she told me that 
she was capable of withdrawing her soul as she had once 
withdrawn her hand, intending to be always a blameless 
wife. But a purely spiritual union has such charms, that 
we did the same again on the morrow. 

Thus the hours, days, weeks flew on, full of ever-new 
felicity. We had come to the season of the vintage, 
in Touraine always a high festival. By the end of 
September the sun is less fierce than during harvest, 
making it safe to linger in the open air without fear of 
sunstroke or fatigue. It is easier, too, to gather grapes 
than toreapcorn. ‘The fruit is fully ripe. “The crops are 
carried, bread is cheaper, and increased abundance makes 
life brighter. ‘Then the fears that always hang over the 
result of the year’s toil, in which so much money and so 
much sweat are expended, are relieved by filled granaries 
and cellars waiting to be filled. The vintage comes as 
a jovial dessert to the harvest feast, and the sky always 
smiles on it in Touraine, where the autumn isa beautiful 
season. 

In that hospitable province the vintagers are fed by 
the owner; and as these meals are the only occasions 
throughout the year when these poor labourers have sub- 
stantial and well-cooked food, they look forward to them 
as, in patriarchal households, the children count on anni- 
versary festivals. “They crowd to the estates where the 
masters are known to be open-handed. So every house 
is full of people and provisions. ‘The winepresses are 
always at work. ‘The world seems alive with the merry 
gang of coopers at work, the carts crowded with laughing 
girls and men, who, getting better wages than at any 
other time of year, sing on every opportunity. Again, as 
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another cause of enjoyment, all ranks mingle— women 
and children, masters and servants, every one takes part 
in the sacred gathering. These various circumstances 
may account for the joviality, traditional from age to 
age, which breaks forth in these last fine days of the 
year, and of which the remembrance inspired Rabelais of 
yore to give a Bacchic form to his great work. 

Jacques and Madeleine, who had always been ailing, 
had never before taken part in the vintage, nor had I, 
and they found childlike delight in seeing me a sharer in 
their pleasure. Their mother had promised to come 
with us. We had been to Villaines, where the country 
baskets are made, and had ordered very nice ones; we 
four were to gather the fruit off a few rows left for us ; 
but we all promised not to eat too many grapes. ‘The 
Gros Co of the Touraine vineyards is so delicious eaten 
fresh, that the finest table grapes are scorned in compari- 
son. Jacques made me solemnly promise that I would 
go to see no other vineyards, but devote myself ex- 
clusively to the Clos of Clochegourde. Never had these 
two little creatures, usually so wan and pale, been so 
bright, and rosy, and excited, and busy as they were that 
morning. ‘They chattered for the sake of chattering, 
went and came and trotted about for no visible reason 
but that, like other children, they had too much vitality 
to work off; Monsieur and Madame de Mortsauf had 
never seen them so well. And I was a child with them, 
more a child than they were perhaps, for I too hoped for 
my harvest. 

The weather was glorious; we went up to the vine- 
yards and spent half the day there. How we vied with 
each other in seeking the finest bunches, in seeing which 
could fill a basket first! They ran to and fro from the 
vines to their mother, every bunch was shown to her as 
it was gathered. And she laughed the hearty laugh of 
youth when, following the little girl with my basket 
full, I said, like Madeleine, ‘And look at mine, Mamma.’ 
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‘Dear child,’ she said to me, ‘do not get too hot. 
Then, stroking my hair and my neck, she gave me a 
little slap on the cheek, adding, ¢ Thou art in a bath!’ 

This is the only time I ever received from her that 
verbal caress, the lover’s zu. I stood looking at the 
pretty hedgerows full of red berries, of sloes, and black- 
berries ; I listened to the children shouting; I gazed at 
the girls pulling the grapes, at the cart full of vats, at 
the men with baskets on their backs—I stamped every 
detail on my memory, down to the young almond-tree 
by which she was standing, bright, flushed, and laughing, 
under her parasol. 

Then I set to work to gather the fruit with a steady, 
wordless perseverance, and a slow, measured step that 
left my spirit free. I tasted the ineffable pleasure of a 
physical employment such as carries life along, regu- 
lating the rush of passion which, but for this mechanical 
movement, was very near a conflagration. I learnt how 
much wisdom comes of labour, and I understood monastic 
rule. 

For the first time in many days, the Count was neither 
sullen nor vicious. His boy so well, the future Duc de 
Lenoncourt-Mortsauf, rosy and fair, and smeared with 
grape-juice, gladdened his heart. “This being the last 
day of the vintage, the General had promised his people 
a dance in the evening in the field by Clochegourde, in 
honour of the return of the Bourbons; thus the festival 
was to be complete for everybody. On our way home, 
the Countess took my arm; she leaned on me so as to 
let my heart feel all the weight of her hand, like a 
mother who longs to impart her gladness, and said in my 
ear— 

‘You bring us good fortune.’ 

And to me, knowing of her sleepless nights, her 
constant alarms, and her past life, through which she 
had indeed been supported by the hand of God, but in 
which all had been barren and weariful, these words, 
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spoken in her deep, soft voice, brought such joys as no 
woman in the world could ever give me again. 

‘The monotonous misery of my days is broken, and 
life is bright with hope,’ she added after a pause. ‘ Oh, 
do not desert me! Do not betray my innocent super- 
stitions! Be my eldest, the providence of the little 
ones.’ 

This is no romance, Natalie; none can discern the 
infinite depth of such feelings who have not in early life 
sounded the great lakes on whose shores we live. If to 
many souls the passions have been as lava-torrents flow- 
ing between parched banks, are there not others in which 
a passion subdued by insurmountable obstacles has filled 
the crater of the volcano with limpid waters ? 

We had one more such festival. Madame de Mort- 
sauf wished that her children should learn something of 
practical life, and know by what hard labour money 
must be earned; she had, therefore, given each certain 
revenues depending on the chances of produce. Jacques 
was owner of the walnut crop, Madeleine of the chest- 
nuts. A few days after we went forth to the chestnut 
and walnut harvests. ‘Thrashing Madeleine’s chestnut- 
trees ; hearing the nuts fall, their spiny husks making 
them rebound from the dry velvety moss of the unfertile 
soil on which chestnuts grow; seeing the solemn gravity 
of the little girl as she looked at the piles, calculating 
their value, which meant for her such pleasures as she 
could give herself without control; then the congratula- 
tions of Manette, the children’s maid, the only person 
who ever filled the Countess’s place with them; the 
lesson to be derived from this little business, of toil 
requisite to reap the humblest harvest, so often im- 
perilled by variation of climate,—all these things made 
up a little drama, the children’s ingenuous delight form- 
ing a charming contrast with the sober hues of early 
autumn. 

Madeleine had a loft of her own, where I saw the 
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brown crop safely stowed, sharing in her delight. I am 
thrilled to this day as I remember the clatter of each 
basketful of chestnuts rolling out over the yellow 
chaff that formed the flooring. The Count bought 
some for the house; the farm bailiffs, the labourers, every 
one in the neighbourhood found buyers from AZignonne, 
a kindly name which the peasants in those parts are 
ready to give even to a stranger, but which seemed 
especially appropriate to Madeleine. 

Jacques was not so lucky for his walnut harvest. It 
rained several days; but I comforted him by advising 
him to keep his nuts for a time and sell them later. 
Monsieur de Chessel had told me that the walnut crop 
had failed in le Brehémont, in the district round Amboise, 
and the country about Vouvray. Nut oil is largely 
used in Touraine. Jacques would make at least forty 
sous on each tree, and there were two hundred trees, so 
the sum would be considerable. He meant to buy him- 
self a saddle and bridle for a pony. His wish led to a 
general discussion, and his father led him to consider 
the uncertainty of such returns, and the need for 
making a reserve fund for the years when the trees 
should be bare of fruit, so as to secure an average 
income. 

I read the Countess’s heart in her silence ; she was de- 
lighted to see Jacques listening to his father, and the father 
winning back some of the reverence he had forfeited, and 
all thanks to the subterfuge she had arranged. I told you 
when describing this woman that no earthly language 
can ever do justice to her character and genius. While 
these little scenes are enacted the spirit revels in them 
with joy, but does not analyse them; but how clearly 
they afterwards stand out against the gloomy background 
of a life of vicissitude! They shine like diamonds, set 
amid thoughts of baser alloy and regrets that melt into 
reminiscences of vanished happiness! Why should the 
names of the two estates Monsieur and Madame de 
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Mortsauf had lately purchased, a nd which gave them so 
much to do—la Cassine and la Rhétoriére—touch me 
far more than the greatest names in the Holy Land or 
in Greece? Qui aime, le die, says la Fontaine. (Let 
those who love tell.) ‘Those names have the talismanic 
power of the starry words used in sorcery, they are 
magical to me; they call up sleeping images which 
stand forth and speak to me; they carry me back to that 
happy valley ; they create a sky and landscape. But has 
not conjuration always been possible in the realm of the 
spiritual world? So you need not wonder to find me 
writing to you of such familiar scenes. The smallest 
details of that simple and almost homely life were so 
many ties, slight as they must seem, which bound me 
closely to the Countess. 

The children’s future prospects troubled Madame de 
Mortsauf almost as much as their feeble health. I soon 
saw the truth of what she had told me with regard to 
her unconfessed importance in the business of the pro- 
perty, which I gradually understood as I studied such 
facts about the country as a statesman ought to know. 
After ten years’ struggles Madame de Mortsauf had at 
last reformed the management of the lands. She had 
quartered them—mis en quatre—a term used in those parts 
for the rotation of crops, a method of sowing wheat on 
the same field only once in four years, so that the land 
yields some crop every year instead of lying fallow. To 
overcome the pig-headed resistance of the peasantry, it 
had been necessary to cancel the old leases, to divide the 
property into four large holdings, and farm on -half- 
profits, the system peculiar to Touraine and the adjacent 
provinces. ‘The landowner provides the dwelling and 
outbuildings, and supplies seed to working farmers, with 
whom he agrees to share the cost of husbandry and the 
profits. The division is undertaken by a métivier, a 
farm bailiff, who is authorised to take the half due to the | 
proprietor ; and this system, a costly one, is complicated 
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by the way of keeping accounts, which leads to constant 
changes in the estimate of the shares. 

The Countess had persuaded Monsieur de Mortsaut 
to keep a fifth farm, consisting of the enclosed lands 
round Clochegourde, in his own hands, partly to give 
him occupation, but also to demonstrate to the share- 
farmers by the evidence of facts the superiority of the 
new methods. Being able here to manage the crops, 
she had by degrees, with womanly tenacity, had two of 
the farmhouses rebuilt on the plan of the farms in 
Artois and Flanders. Her scheme was self-evident. 
She intended, when the leases on _ half-profits should 
expire, to make these two farms into first-class holdings, 
and let them for rent in money to active and intelligent 
tenants, so as to simplify the returns to Clochegourde. 
Dreading lest she should die the first, she was anxious to 
leave to the Count an income easily collected, and to the 
children a property which no misadventure could make 
ruinous. 

By this time the fruit-trees planted ten years since 
were in full bearing. “The hedges which guaranteed the 
boundaries against any dispute in the future had all 
grown up. ‘The poplars and elms were flourishing. 
With the recent additions, and by introducing the new 
system of culture, the estate of Clochegourde, divided 
into four large holdings, might be made to yield sixteen 
thousand francs a year in hard cash, at a rent of four 
thousand francs for each farm; exclusive of the vine- 
yards, the two hundred acres of coppice adjoining, and 
the home farm. ‘The lanes from these farms were all 
to come into an avenue leading straight from Cloche- 
gourde to the Chinon road. The distance to Tours 
by this road was no more than five leagues; farmers 
would certainly not be lacking, especially at a time when 
everybody was talking of the Count’s improvements and 
his success, and the increased return from his land. 

She proposed to spend about fifteen thousand francs on 
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each of the newly purchased properties, to convert the 
houses on them into fine homesteads so as to let them to 
advantage after farming them for a year or two, while 
placing there as steward a man named Martineau, the 
most trustworthy of the bailiffs, who would presently 
be out of place; for the leases of the four half-profit 
farms were about to fall in, and the moment was coming 
for uniting them into two holdings, and letting them for 
a rent in money. 

These very simple plans, complicated only by the 
necessary outlay of more than thirty thousand francs, 
were at this time the subject of long discussions between 
her and the Count—terrible arguments, in which she 
was emboldened only by the thought of the children’s 
interests. [The mere thought, ‘If I were to die to- 
morrow, what would become of them?’ made her sick 
at heart. Only gentle and peaceable souls, to whom 
rage is impossible, and who long to see the peace 
they feel within them reign around them, can ever 
understand what an effort such a contest needs, what 
rushes of blood oppress the heart before the struggle is 
faced, what exhaustion follows after a battle in which 
nothing has been won. Just now, when her children 
were less wan, less starveling, and more full of life, for 
the fruitful season had had its effect on them ; just now, 
when she could watch their play with moistened eyes, 
and a sense of satisfaction that renewed her strength by 
reviving her spirits, the poor woman was a victim to the 
insulting thrusts and cutting innuendoes of determined 
antagonism. The Count, startled by these changes, 
denied their utility and their possibility with rigid 
oppugnancy. ‘To all conclusive reasoning he answered 
with the arguments of a child who should doubt the 
heat of the sun in summer. ‘The Countess won at last ; 
the triumph of common-sense over folly salved her 
wounds, and she forgot them. 

On that day she walked to la Cassine and la Rhétoriére, 
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to give orders for the buildings. The Count went on 
in front alone, the children came between, and we 
followed slowly behind, for she was talking in the sweet, 
low voice which made her speech sound like tiny ripples 
of the sea murmuring on fine sand. 

‘She was sure of success,’ she said. A rival service 
was about to start on the road between Chinon and 
‘Tours under the management of an active man, a cousin 
of Manette’s, and he wanted to rent alarge farmstead on 
the high road. He had a large family ; the eldest son 
would drive the coach, the second would attend to the 
heavy carrying business, while the father, settled at la 
Rabelaye, a farm halfway on the road, would attend to 
the horses and cultivate the ground to advantage with 
the manure from the stables. She had already found a 
tenant for the second farm, la Baude, lying close to 
Clochegourde ; one of the four half-profit farmers, an 
honest, intelligent, and active man, who understood the 
advantages of the new system, had offered to take it on 
lease. As to la Cassine and la Rhétoriére, the soil was 
the best in all the country-side; when once the houses 
were ready, and the fields fairly started, they would only 
have to be advertised at Tours. ‘Thus,in two years, the 
estate would bring in about twenty-four thousand francs 
a year; la Gravelotte, the farm in le Maine recovered 
by Monsieur de Mortsauf, had just been let for nine 
years, at seven thousand francs a year; the Count’s 
pension as Major-General was four thousand francs ;— 
if all this could not be said to constitute a fortune, at 
any rate it meant perfect ease; and later, perhaps, further 
improvements might allow of her going some day to 
Paris to attend to Jacques’ education—two years hence, 
when the heir presumptive’s health should be stronger. 

How tremulously did she speak the word Paris! And 
I was at the bottom of this plan; she wanted to be as 
little apart as possible from her friend. 

At these words I caught fire; I told her she little 
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knew me; that, without saying anything to her, I had 
planned to finish my own education by studying night 
and day so as to become Jacques’ tutor ; for that I could 
never endure to think of any other young man at home 
in her house. 

On this she grew very serious. 

‘No, Félix,’ said she. ‘This is not to be, any more 
than your becoming a priest. “Though you have by that 
speech touched my motherly heart to the quick, the 
woman cares for you too well to allow you to become a 
victim to your fidelity. The reward of such devotion 
would be that you would be irremediably looked down 
upon, and I could do nothing to prevent it. No, no! 
Never let me injure youin any way. You, the Vicomte 
de Vandenesse, a tutor? You, whose proud motto is 
“© Ne se Vend.” (For no guerdon.) If you were Riche- 
lieu himself, your life would be marred for ever. It 
would be the greatest grief to your family. My friend, 
you do not know all the insolence such a woman as my 
mother can throw into a patronising glance, all the 
humiliation into one word, all the scorn into a bow!” 

‘And so long as you love me, what do I care for the 
world ?” 

She affected not to hear, and went on— 

‘Though my father is most kind, and willing to give 
me anything I may ask, he would not forgive you for 
having put yourself into a false position, and would 
refuse to help you on in the world. I would not see 
you tutor to the Dauphin! Take Society as you find 
it, make no blunders in life. My friend, this offer 
prompted by : 

‘ By love,’ I put in. 

‘No, by charity,’ said she, restraining her tears ; ‘ this 
crazy proposition throws a light on your character; your 
heart will be your enemy. I insist henceforth on my 
right to tell you certain truths; give my woman’s eyes 
the care of seeing for you sometimes. 
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€ Yes, buried here in Clochegourde, I mean to look on 
silent but delighted at your advancement. As to a tutor, 
be easy on that score; we will find some good old Abbé, 
some learned and venerable Jesuit, and my father will 
gladly pay the sum needed for the education of the boy 
who is to bear his name. Jacques is my pride !—And 
he is eleven years old,’ she added after a pause. ‘ But 
he, like you, looks younger. I thought you were thirteen 
when I first saw you.’ 

By this time we had reached la Cassine ; Jacques and 
Madeleine and I followed her about as children follow 
their mother ; but we were in the way. I left her fora 
moment, and went into the orchard, where the elder 
Martineau, the gamekeeper, with his son the bailiff, was 
marking trees to be cut down; they discussed the matter 
as eagerly as if it were their own concern. I saw by 
this how much the Countess was beloved. I expressed 
myself to this effect to a day labourer who, with one foot 
on his spade and his elbow on the handle, was listening 
to the two men learned in pomology. 

‘Oh yes, sir,’ said he, ‘she is a good woman, and 
not proud, like those apes at Azay, who would leave us 
to die like dogs rather than give a sou extra on a yard 
of ditching. The day when she leaves the place, the 
Virgin will cry over it, and we too. She knows what is 
due to her, but she knows what hard times we have, and 
considers us.’ 

With what delight I gave all my spare cash to that 
man ! 


A few days after this a pony was bought for Jacques ; 
his father, a capital horseman, wished to inure him very 
gradually to the fatiguing exercise of riding. The boy 
had a neat little outfit that he had bought with the price 
of his walnuts. ‘The morning when he had his first 
lesson, riding with his father, and followed by Madeleine’s 
shouts of glee as she danced on the lawn round which 
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Jacques was trotting, was to the Countess her first high 
festival as a mother. Jacques’ little collar had been 
worked by her hands; he had a little sky-blue cloth coat, 
with a varnished leather belt round the waist, white tucked 
trousers, and a Scotch bonnet over his thick fair curls ; 
he really was charming to look upon. All the servants 
of the household came out to share the family joy, and 
the little heir smiled as he passed his mother, without a . 
sign of fear. 

This first act of manliness in the child who had so 
often been at death’s door, the hope of a happier future 
of which this ride seemed the promise, making him 
look so bright, so handsome, so healthy—what a delight- 
ful reward! ‘Then the father’s joy, looking young again, 
and smiling for the first time in many weeks, the satis- 
faction that shone in the eyes of the assembled servants, 
the glee of the old Lenoncourt huntsman, who had come 
over from Tours, and who, seeing how well the child 
held his bridle, called out, ‘ Bravo, Monsieur le Vicomte!’ 
—all this was too much for Madame de Mortsauf, and 
she melted into tears. She, who was so calm in distress, 
was too weak to control her joy as she admired her boy 
riding round and round on the path where she had so 
often mourned him by anticipation as she carried him to 
and fro in the sun. 

She leaned on my arm without reserve, and said— 

‘I feel as if I had never been unhappy.—Stay with us 
to-day.’ 

The lesson ended, Jacques flew into his mother’s arms, 
and she clutched him to her bosom with the vehemence 
that comes of excessive delight, kissing and fondling him 
again and again. Madeleine and I went off to make 
two splendid nosegays to dress the dinner-table in honour 
of the young horseman. 

When we returned to the drawing-room, the Countess 
said to me— 

‘The fifteenth of October is indeed a high day! 
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Jacques has had his first riding lesson, and I have set the 
last stitch in my piece of work.’ 

‘Well, then, Blanche,’ said the Count, laughing, ‘I 
will pay you for it.’ 

He offered her his arm and led her into the inner 
courtyard, where she found a carriage, a present from 
her father, for which the Count had bought a pair of 
horses in England; they had arrived with those sent 
to the Duc de Lenoncourt. The old huntsman had 
arranged all this in the courtyard during the riding 
lesson. We got into the carriage, and went off to see the 
line cleared for the avenue that was to lead directly into 
the Chinon road, and that was cut straight through the 
new property acquired by the Count. On our return, 
the Countess said to me, with deep melancholy— 

‘I am too happy; happiness is to me like an illness, it 
overpowers me, and I fear lest it should vanish like a 
dream.’ 

I was too desperately in love not to be jealous, and I 
had nothing to give her! In my fury I tried to think 
of some way of dying for her. 

She asked me what thoughts had clouded my eyes, 
and I told her frankly ; she was more touched than by 
any gifts, and poured balm on my spirit when, taking 
me out on the terrace steps, she whispered to me— 

‘Love me as my aunt loved me—is not that to give 
your life for me? And if I take it so, is it not to lay 
me under an obligation every hour of the day ?’ 

‘It was high time I should finish my piece of work,’ 
she went on, as we returned to the drawing-room, 
and I kissed her hand as a renewal of my allegiance. 
‘You perhaps do not know, Félix, why I set myself that 
long task.—Men find a remedy against their troubles in 
the occupations of life; the bustle of business diverts 
their minds; but we women have no support in our- 
selves to help us to endure. In order to be able to smile 
at my children and my husband when I was possessed by 
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gloomy ideas, I felt the need of keeping my grief in 
check by physical exertion. I thus avoided the collapse that 
follows any great effort of resolve, as well as the lightning 
strokes of excitement. The action of lifting my arm in 
measured time lulled my brain and acted on my spirit 
when the storm was raging, giving it the rest of ebb 
and flow, and regulating its emotions. I told my secrets 
to the stitches, do you see ?—Well, as I worked the last 
chair, I was thinking too much of you! Yes, my friend, 
far too much. What you put into your nosegays I 
imparted to my patterns.’ 

Thedinner wasacheerfulone. Jacques, like all children 
to whom we show kindness, jumped upon me and threw 
his arms round my neck when he saw the flowers I had 
picked him by way of acrown. His mother pretended 
to be angry at this infidelity to her, and the dear child 
gave her the posy she affected to covet, you know how 
sweetly. 

In the evening we played backgammon, I against 
Monsieur and Madame de Mortsauf, and the Count was 
charming. Finally, at nightfall, they walked with me 
as far as the turning to Frapesle, in one of those placid 
evenings when the harmony of nature gives added depth 
to our feelings in proportion as it soothes their vividness. 

It had been a day by itself to this hapless woman, a 
spark of light that often shone caressingly on her memory 
in days of difficulty. 

For, indeed, before long the riding lessons became a 
subject of contention. The Countess, not unreasonably, 
was afraid of the Count’s hard speeches to his little son. 
Jacques was already growing thinner, and dark rings 
came round his blue eyes; to save his mother, he would 
suffer in silence. I suggested a remedy by advising him 
to tell his father he was tired when the Count was angry, 
but this was an insufficient palliative, so the old hunts- 
man was to teach him instead of his father, who would 
not give up his pupil without many struggles. Outcries 
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and discussions began again; the Count found a text for 
his perpetual fault-finding in the ingratitude of wives, and 
twenty times a day he threw the carriage, the horses, 
and the liveries in her teeth. 

Finally, one of those disasters occurred which are a 
stalking horse for such tempers and such maladies of the 
brain; the expense of the works at la Cassine and la 
Rhétoriére, where the walls and floors were found to be 
rotten, amounted to half as much again as the estimate. 
A clumsy fellow at work there came to report this to 
Monsieur de Mortsauf, instead of telling the Countess 
privately. ‘This became the subject of a quarrel, begun 
mildly, but gradually increasing in bitterness; and the 
Count’s hypochondria, which for some days had been in 
abeyance, now claimed arrears from the unfortunate 
Henriette. 

That morning I set out from Frapesle, after breakfast, 
at half-past ten, to make my nosegays at Clochegourde 
with Madeleine. The little girl brought out the two 
vases, setting them on the balustrade of the terrace, and 
I wandered from the gardens to the fields, seeking the 
lovely but rare flowers of autumn. AsI returned from 
my last expedition, I no longer saw my little lieutenant 
in her pink sash and frilled cape, and I heard a commo- 
tion in the house. 

‘The General,’ said Madeleine, in tears, and with her 
the name was one of aversion for her father, ‘the General 
is scolding our mother; do go and help her.’ 

I flew up the steps and went into the drawing-room, 
where neither the Count nor his wife saw or noticed me. 
Hearing the madman’s noisy outcries, I first shut all the 
doors, and then came back, for I had seen that Henriette 
was as white as her gown. 

‘Never marry, Félix,’ said the Count. ‘A wife has 
the Devil for her counsellor; the best of them would 
invent evil if it did not exist. ‘They are all brute beasts.’ 

Then I had to listen to arguments without beginning 
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and without end. Monsieur de Mortsauf, recurring to 
his original refusal, now repeated the sottish remarks of 
the peasants who objected to the new system. He declared 
that if he had taken the management of Clochegourde, 
they would have been twice as rich by now. He worded 
his blasphemies with insulting violence; he swore, he 
rushed from pillar to post, he moved and banged all the 
furniture, and in the middle of a sentence he would stop 
and declare that his marrow was on fire, or his brain running 
away in a stream, like his money. His wife was ruining 
him! Wretched man, of the thirty odd thousand francs 
a year he possessed, she had brought him more than 
twenty thousand. The fortune of the Duke and 
Duchess, bringing in fifty thousand francs a year, was 
entailed on Jacques. 

The Countess smiled haughtily,and gazed outat the sky. 

‘Yes!’ he cried; ‘you, Blanche, are my tormentor. 
You are killing me! You want to be rid of me! You 
are a monster of hypocrisy !_ And she laughs! Do you 
know why she can laugh, Félix?’ 

I said nothing, and hung my head. 

‘This woman,’ he went on, answering his own ques- 
tion, ‘denies me all happiness—she is no more mine than 
yours, and calls herself my wife! She bears my name, 
but she fulfils none of the duties which laws, human and 
divine, require of her; she lies to God and man. She 
exhausts me with long walks that I may leave her in 
peace ; I disgust her, she hates me, she does all she can 
to live the life of a girl, And she is driving me mad by 
imposing privations on me—for everything goes to my 
poor head. She is burning me at a slow fire, and believes 
herself a saint—that woman takes the sacrament every 
month !’ 

The Countess was by this time weeping bitterly, 
humiliated by the disgrace of this man, to whom she 
could only say by way of remonstrance—‘ Monsieur ! 
Monsieur ! Monsieur ! ? 
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Although the Count’s words made me blush for him 
as much as for Henriette, they moved me deeply, for 
they found a response in the instinct of chastity and 
delicacy which is, so to speak, the very material of a first 
love. 

‘She lives a maiden at my expense !’ cried the Count, 
and again his wife exclaimed— 

‘Monsieur ! ” 

‘What do you mean,’ he went on, ‘by your per- 
tinacious Monsieur? Am not I your master? Must I 
teach you to know it?’ 

He went towards her, thrusting out his white, wolf- 
like face, that was really hideous, for his yellow eyes had 
an expression that made him look like a ravenous animal 
coming out of a wood. Henriette slid off her chair on to 
the floor to avoid the blow which was not struck, for she 
lost consciousness as she fell, completely broken. 

The Count was like an assassin who feels the blood- 
jet of his victim; he stood amazed. I raised the poor 
woman in my arms, and the Count allowed me to lift 
her as if he felt himself unworthy to carry her; but he 
went first and opened the door of the bedroom next the 
drawing-room, a sacred spot I had never entered. [I set 
the Countess on her feet, and supported her with my 
arm round her body, while Monsieur de Mortsauf took 
off the upper coverlet, the eiderdown quilt, and the 
bedclothes ; then, together, we laid her down just as she 
was. As she recovered consciousness, Henriette signed 
to us to undo her waistband; Monsieur de Mortsauf 
found a pair of scissors, and cut through everything. I 
held some salts to her nose, and she presently opened her 
eyes. The Count went away, ashamed rather than 
grieved. 

Two hours went by in perfect silence, Henriette 
holding my hand, and pressing it without being able to 
speak. Now and again she looked up to make me 
understand that she longed only for peace without 
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a sound; then there was a moment’s truce, when she 
raised herself on her elbow and murmured in my ear— 

‘Unhappy man! If you could but know : 

She laid her head on the pillow again. “The remem- 
brance of past sufferings, added to her present anguish, 
brought on again the nervous spasms, which I had soothed 
only by the magnetism of love—its effects were hitherto 
unknown to me, but I had used it instinctively. I now 
supported her with gentle and tender firmness, and she 
gave me such looks as brought tears to my eyes. 

When the convulsive attack was over, I smoothed her 
disordered hair—the first and only time I ever touched 
it—then again I held her hand, and sat a long time look- 
ing at the room—a brown-and-grey room, with a bed 
simply hung with cotton chintz, a table covered with an 
old-fashioned toilet set, a poor sofa with a stitched mat- 
tress. What poetry I found here! What indifference 
to personal luxury! Her only luxury was exquisite 
neatness. “The noble cell of a married nun, stamped 
with holy resignation, where the only adornments were 
a crucifix by her bed, and over it the portrait of her 
aunt ; then, on each side of the holy-water shell, sketches 
of her two children, done in pencil by herself, and locks 
of their hair when they were babies. What a hermitage 
for a woman whose appearance in the world of fashion 
would have cast the loveliest into the shade! 

Such was the retreat where tears were so constantly 
shed by this daughter of an illustrious race, at this 
moment swamped in bitterness, and rejecting the love 
that might have brought her consolation. A hidden and 
irremediable misfortune! The victim in tears for the 
torturer, the torturer in tears for his victim. 

When the children and the maid came in, I left her. 
The Count was waiting for me; he already regarded me 
as a mediator between his wife and himself; and he 
grasped my hands, exclaiming, ‘ Stay with us; stay with 
us, Félix ! ’ 
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©Unluckily,’ said I, ‘Monsieur de Chessel has com- 
pany ; it would not do for his guests to wonder at the 
reason for my absence ; but I will return after dinner.’ 

He came out with me and walked to the lower gate 
without saying a word; then he accompanied me all the 
way to Frapesle, unconscious of what he was doing. 
When there, I said to him— 

‘In Heaven’s name, Monsieur le Comte, leave the 
management of your house to her if she wishes it, and 
do not torment her.’ 

‘I have not long to live,’ he replied seriously ; ‘she 
will not suffer long on my account ; I feel that my head 
will burst.’ 

He turned away in a fit of involuntary egoism. 

After dinner I went back to inquire for Madame de 
Mortsauf, and found her better already. If these were 
for her the joys of marriage, if such scenes were to be 
frequently repeated, how could she live? What slow, 
unpunished murder! I had seen this evening the inde- 
scribable torture by which the Count racked his wife. 
Before what tribunal could such a case be brought ? 

These considerations bewildered me; I could say 
nothing to Henriette, but I spent the night in writing 
to her. Of three or four letters that I wrote, I have 
nothing left but this fragment, which did not satisfy me ; 
but though it seems to me to express nothing, or to say 
too much about myself when I ought only to have 
thought of her, it will show you the state of my mind. 


To Madame de Mortsauf. 


‘How many things I had to say to you this evening 
that I had thought of on the way and forgot when I saw 
you! Yes, assoon as I see you, dearest Henriette, I feel 
my words out of harmony with the reflections from your 
soul that add to your beauty. And, then, by your side, I 
feel such infinite happiness that the immediate experi- 
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ence effaces every memory of what has gone before. I 
am born anew each time to a larger life, like a traveller 
who, as he climbs a crag, discovers a new horizon. In 
every conversation with you I add some new treasure to 
my vast treasury. This, I believe, is the secret of long 
and indefatigable attachments. So I can only speak of 
you to yourself when I am away from you. In your 
presence I am too much dazzled to see you, too happy to 
analyse my happiness, too full of you to be myself, made 
too eloquent by you to speak to you, too eager to seize 
the present to be able to remember the past. Under- 
stand this constant intoxication, and you will forgive its 
aberrations. When I am with you I can only feel. 

‘Nevertheless, I will dare to tell you, dear Henriette, 
that never in all the joy you have given me, have I felt 
any rapture to compare with the delights that filled my 
soul yesterday when, after the dreadful storm, in which, 
with superhuman courage, you did battle with evil, you 
came back to me alone in the twilight of your room, 
whither the unfortunate scene had led me. [alone was 
there to know the light that can shine in a woman when 
she returns from the gates of death to the gates of life, 
and the dawn of a new birth tinges her brow. How 
harmonious was your voice! How trivial words seemed 
—even yours—as the vague recollection of past suffering 
made itself heard in your adored tones, mingled with the 
divine consolations, by which you at last reassured me as 
you thus uttered your first thoughts! I knew that you 
shone with every choicest human gift, but yesterday I 
found a new Henriette, who would be mine if: God 
should grant it. I had a glimpse yesterday of an inscrut- 
able being, free from the bonds of the flesh, which hinder 
us from exhaling the fire of the soul. You were lovely 
in your dejection, majestic in your weakness, 

‘I found something yesterday more beautiful than 
your beauty, something sweeter than your voice, a light 
more glorious than the light of your eyes, a fragrance for 
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which there is no name—yesterday your soul was visible 
and tangible. Oh! it was torment to me that I could 
not open my heart and take you into it to revive you. 
In short, I yesterday got over the respectful fear I have 
felt for you, for did not your weakness draw us nearer to 
each other? JI learnt the joy of breathing as I breathed 
with you, when the spasm left you free to inhale our air. 
What prayers flew up to heaven in one moment! Since 
I did not die of rushing through the space I crossed to 
beseech God to leave you to me yet a while, it is not 
possible to die of joy or of grief. 

‘That moment has left, buried in my soul, memories 
which can never rise to the surface without bringing 
tears to my eyes; every joy will make the furrow longer, 
every grief will make it deeper. Yes; the fears that 
racked my soul yesterday will remain a standard of com- 
parison for all my sorrows to come, as the happiness you 
have given me, dear perpetual first thought of my life, 
will prevail over every joy that the hand of God may 
ever vouchsafe me. You have made me understand 
Divine love, that trustful love which, secure in its 
strength and permanency, knows neither suspicion nor 
jealousy.’ 


The deepest melancholy gnawed at my heart ; the 
sight of this home was heartbreaking to a youth so fresh 
and new to social emotions—the sight, at the threshold 
of the world, of a bottomless gulf, a dead sea. This 
hideous concentration of woes suggested infinite reflec- 
tions, and at my very first steps in social life I had found 
a standard so immense that any other scenes could but 
look small when measured by it. My melancholy left 
Monsieur and Madame de Chessel to suppose that my 
love affair was luckless, so that I was happy in not injur- 
ing my noble Henriette by my passion. 

On the following day, on going into the drawing- 
room, I found her alone. She looked at me for a 
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moment, holding out her hand; she said, ‘Will the 
friend always persist in being too tender?’ The tears 
rose to her eyes; she got up, and added in a tone of des- 
perate entreaty, ‘Never write to me again in such a 
strain.” 

Monsieur de Mortsauf was most friendly. The 
Countess had recovered her courage and her serene 
brow ; but her pallor showed traces of yesterday’s trouble 
which, though subdued, was not extinct. 

In the evening, as we took a walk, the autumn leaves 
rustling under our feet, she said— 

‘Pain is infinite, joy has its limits,’ a speech which 
revealed the extent of her sufferings by comparison with 
her transient happiness. 

‘Do not calumniate life,’ said I. ‘ You know nothing 
of love; there are delights which flame up to the 
heavens.’ 

‘ Hush,’ said she, ‘I do not want to know them. A 
Greenlander would die in Italy! Iam calm and happy 
in your society, I can tell you all my thoughts; do not 
destroy my confidence. Why should you not have the 
virtue of a priest and the charms of a free man?’ 

‘You could make me swallow a cup of hemlock,’ said 
I, laying her hand on my heart, which was beating 
rapidly. 

‘ Again !’ said she, withdrawing her hand as if she felt 
some sudden pain. ‘Do you want to deprive me of 
the melancholy joy of feeling my bleeding wounds 
staunched by a friend’s hand? Do not add to my 
miseries ; you do not yet know them all, and the most 
secret are the hardest of all to swallow. If you were a 
woman, you would understand the distress and bitterness 
into which her proud spirit is plunged when she is the 
object of attentions which make up for nothing, and are 
supposed to make up for everything. For a few days 
now I shall be courted and petted; he will want to be 
forgiven for having put himself in the wrong. I could 
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now gain assent to the most unreasonable desires. And 
I am humiliated by this servility, by caresses which will 
cease as soon as he thinks I have forgotten everything. 
Is it not a terrible condition of life to owe the kindness 
of one’s tyrant only to his errors y 

‘To his crimes,’ I eagerly put in. 

‘ Besides,’ she went on, with a sad smile, ‘I do not 
know how to make use of this temporary advantage. 
At this moment I am in.the position of a knight who 
would never strike a fallen foe. ‘To see the man I 
ought to honour on the ground, to raise him only to 
receive fresh blows, to suffer more from his fall than he 
himself does, and consider myself dishonoured by taking 
advantage of a transient success, even for a useful end, 
to waste my strength, and exhaust all the resources of 
my spirit in these ignominious struggles, to rule only 
at the moment when I am mortally wounded? 
Death is better ! 

‘If I had no children, I should let myself be carried 
down the stream; but if it were not for my covert 
courage, what would become of them? I must live for 
them, however terrible life may be.—You talk to me of 
love! Why, my friend, only think of the hell I should 
fall into if I gave that man—ruthless, as all weak men 
are—the right to despise me? I could not endure a 
suspicion! The purity of my life is my strength. 
Virtue, my dear child, has holy waters in which we may 
bathe, and emerge born again to the love of God !’ 

‘Listen, dear Henriette, I have only a week more to 
stay here, and I want 3 

‘What, you are leaving us?’ said she, interrupting 
me. 

‘Well, I must know what my father has decided on 
for me. It is nearly three months 3 

‘I have not counted the days,’ she cried, with the 
vehemence of agitation. ‘Then she controlled herself, 
and added, ‘ Let us take a walk ; we will go to Frapesle.’ 
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She called the Count and the children, and sent for a 
shawl; then, when all were ready, she, so deliberate and 
so calm, had a fit of activity worthy of a Parisian, and 
we set out for Frapesle in a body, to pay a visit which 
the Countess did not owe. 

She made an effort to talk to Madame de Chessel, 
who, fortunately, was prolix in her replies. The Count 
and Monsieur de Chessel discussed business. I was 
afraid lest Monsieur de Mortsauf should boast of his 
carriage and horses, but he did not fail in good taste. 

His neighbour inquired as to the work he was doing 
at la Cassine and la Rhétoriére. As I heard the 
question, I glanced at the Count, fancying he would 
avoid talking of a subject so full of painful memories 
and so bitter for him; but he demonstrated the import- 
ance of improving the methods of agriculture in the 
district, of building good farmhouses on healthy, well- 
drained spots ; in short, he audaciously appropriated his 
wife’s ideas. I gazed at the Countess and reddened. 
This want of delicacy in a man who, under certain 
circumstances, had so much, this oblivion of that direful 
scene, this adoption of ideas against which he had 
rebelled so violently, this belief in himself petrified me. 

When Monsieur de Chessel asked him— 

‘And do you think you will recover the outlay ?’ 

‘And more!’ he exclaimed positively. 

Such vagaries can only be explained by the word 
insanity. Henriette, heavenly soul, was beaming. 
Was not the Count showing himself to be a man of 
sense, a good manager, an admirable farmer? She 
stroked Jacques’ hair in rapture, delighted for herself 
and delighted for her boy. What an odious comedy, 
what a sardonic farce! 

At a later time, when the curtain of social life was 
raised for me, how many Mortsaufs I saw, minus the 
flashes of chivalry and the religious faith of this man. 
What strange and cynical Power is that which con- 
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stantly mates the madman with an angel, the man of 
genuine and poetic feelings with a mean woman, a 
little man with a tall wife, a hideous dwarf with a 
superb and beautiful creature; which gives the lovely 
Juana a Captain Diard—whose adventures at Bordeaux 
you already know ; pairs Madame de Beauséant with a 
d’Ajuda, Madame d’Aiglemont with her husband, the 
Marquis d’Espard with his wife! I have, I confess, 
long sought the solution of this riddle. I have investi- 
gated many mysteries, I have discovered the reasons for 
many natural laws, the interpretation of a few sacred 
hieroglyphics, but of this I know nothing; I am still 
studying it as if it were some Indian puzzle figure, of 
which the Brahmins have kept the symbolical purpose 
secret. Here the Spirit of Evil is too flagrantly the 
master, and I dare not accuse God.  Irremediable 
disaster! who takes pleasure in plotting you? Canit be 
that Henriette and her unrecognised philosopher were 
right? Does their mysticism contain the general purport 
of the human race? 

The last days I spent in this district were those of 
leafless autumn, darkened with clouds which sometimes 
hid the sky of Touraine, habitually clear and mild at 
that fine season of the year. On the day before I left, 
Madame de Mortsauf took me out on the terrace before 
dinner. ’ 

‘My dear Félix,’ said she, after taking a turn in 
silence under the bare trees, ‘you are going into the 
world, and I shall follow you there in thought. Those 
who have suffered much have lived long. Never 
suppose that lonely spirits know nothing of the world; 
they see and judge it. If I am to live in my friend’s 
life, I do not wish to be uneasy, either in his heart or in 
his conscience. In the heat of the fray it is sometimes 
very difficult to remember all the rules, so let me give 
you some motherly advice, as to a son. 

‘On the day when you leave, dear child, I will give 
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you a long letter in which you will read my thoughts 
as a woman on the world, on men, on the way to meet 
difficulties in that great seething of interests. Promise 
me not to read it till you are in Paris. “This entreaty is 
the expression of one of the sentimental fancies which 
are the secret of a woman’s heart ; I do not think it is 
possible to understand it, but perhaps we should be sorry 
if it were understood. Leave me these little paths 
where a woman loves to wander alone.’ 

‘I promise,’ said I, kissing her hands. 

‘ Ah!” said she, ‘ but I have another pledge to ask of 
you; but you must promise beforehand to take it.’ 

‘Oh, certainly !” said I, thinking it was some vow of 
fidelity. 

‘It has nothing to do with me,’ she said, with a bitter 
smile. ‘Félix, never gamble in any house whatever; I 
make no exception.” 

‘I will never play,” said I. 

‘That is well,’ said she. ‘I have found you a better 
use to make of the time you would spend at cards. 
You will see that while others are certain to lose sooner 
or later, you will always win.’ 

‘How?’ 

‘The letter will tell you,’ she replied gaily, in a way 
to deprive her injunctions of the serious character 
which are given to those of our grandmothers. 

The Countess talked to me for about an hour, and 
proved the depth of her affection by betraying how 
closely she had studied me during these three months. 
She had entered into the secret corners of my heart, 
trying to infuse her own into it; her voice was modu- 
lated and convincing, showing as much by the tone as 
by her words how many links already bound us to each 
other. 

‘If only you could know,’ she said in conclusion, 
‘with what anxiety I shall follow you on your way, 
with what joy if you go straight, with what tears if you 
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bruise yourself against corners! Believe me, my 
affection is a thing apart ; it is at once involuntary and 
deliberately chosen. Oh! I long to see you happy, 
powerful, respected—you who will be to me as a living 
dream,’ 

She made me weep. She was at once mild and 
terrible. Her feelings were too frankly expressed, and 
too pure to give the smallest hope to a man thirsting 
for happiness. In return for my flesh, left torn and 
bleeding in her heart, she shed on mine the unfailing 
and unblemished light of the divine love that can only 
satisfy the soul. She bore me up to heights whither 
the shining wings of the passion that had led me to kiss 
her shoulders could never carry me; to follow her 
flight a man would have needed to wear the white 
pinions of a seraph. 

©On every occasion,’ said I, ‘I will think, “ What 
would my Henriette say ?”’’ 

© Yes, I want to be both the Star and the Sanctuary,’ 
said she, alluding to my childhood’s dreams, and trying to 
realise them, so as to cheat my desires. 

© You will be my religion, my light, my all,’ cried I. 

‘No,’ said she. ‘I can never be the giver of your 
pleasures.’ 

She sighed, and gave me a smile of secret sorrow, the 
smile of a slave in an instant of revolt. 

From that day forth she was not merely a woman I 
loved—she was all I loved best. She dwelt in my heart 
not as a woman who insists on a place there, whose 
image is stamped there by devotion or excess of pleasure ; 
no, she had my whole heart, and was indispensable to 
the action of its muscles; she became what Beatrice 
was to the Florentine poet, or the spotless Laura to the 
Venetian—the mother of great thoughts, the unknown 
cause of saving determinations, my support for the 
future, the Ifght that shines in darkness like a lily 
among sombre shrubs. Yes, she dictated the firm 
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resolve that cut off what was to be burned, that rein- 
stated what was in danger; she endowed me with the 
fortitude of a Coligny to conquer the conquerors, to rise 
after defeat, to wear out the stoutest foe. 

Next morning, after breakfasting at Frapesle, and 
taking leave of the hosts who had been so kind to the 
selfishness of my passion, I went to Clochegourde. 
Monsieur and Madame de Mortsauf had agreed to drive 
with me as far as Tours, whence I was to set out for 
Paris that night. On the way the Countess was affec- 
tionately silent; at first she said she had a headache; 
then she coloured at the falsehood, and suddenly miti- 
gated it by saying that she could not but regret to see 
me depart. The Count invited me to stay with them 
if, in the absence of the Chessels, I should ever wish to 
see the valley of the Indre once more. We parted 
heroically, with no visible tears; but, like many a sickly 
child, Jacques had a little emotional spasm which made 
him cry a little; while Madeleine, a woman already, 
clasped her mother’s hand. 

‘Dear little man!’ said the Countess, kissing Jacques 
passionately. 

When I was left alone at Tours, after dinner I was 
seized by one of those inexplicable rages which only 
youth ever goes through. I hired a horse, and in an 
hour and a quarter had ridden back the whole distance 
from Tours to Pont de Ruan. There, ashamed of 
letting my madness be seen, I ran down the road on 
foot, and stole under the terrace on tiptoe, like a spy. 
The Countess was not there; I fancied she might be ill. 
I had still the key of the little gate, and I went in. She 
was at that very moment coming down the steps with 
her two children, slowly and sadly, to revel in the 
tender melancholy of the landscape under the setting 
sun. 

‘Why, mother, here is Félix,’ said Madeleine. 

“Yes, I myself, I whispered low. ‘I asked myself 
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why I was at Tours when I could easily see you once 
more. Why not gratify a wish which, a week hence, 
will be beyond fulfilment?’ 

‘Then he is not going away,’ cried Jacques, skipping 
and jumping. 

‘Be quiet, do,’ said Madeleine ; ‘you will bring out 
the General!” 

ig Bis is not right,’ said the Countess. ‘What mad- 
ness !” 

The words, spoken through tears in her voice, were 
indeed a payment of what I may call usurious calculations 
in love! 

‘T had forgotten to return you this key,’ said I, with a 
smile. 

‘Then are you never coming back again?” said 
she. 

‘Can we ever be apart?’ said I, with a look before 
which her eyelids fell to veil the mute reply. 


I went away after a few minutes spent in the exquisite 
blankness of souls strung to the pitch at which excite- 
ment ends and frenzied ecstasy begins. I went away, 
walking slowly, and constantly looking back. When I 
gazed at the valley for the last time from the top of the 
down, I was struck by the contrast between its aspect 
now and when I first came to it: was it not then as 
green, as glowing, as my hopes and desires had sprung and 
glowed. Now, initiated into the dark and melancholy 
mysteries of a home, sharing the pangs of a Christian 
Niobe, as sad as she, my spirit overshadowed, I saw in 
the landscape, at this moment, the hues of my ideas. 
The fields were cleared of their crops, the poplar leaves 
were falling, and those that remained were rust-colour ; 
the vine-canes were burnt, the woods wore solemn 
tints of the russet which kings of yore adopted for their 
dress, disguising the purple of power under the brown 
hues of care. And, still in harmony with my thoughts, 
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the valley under the dying yellow rays of the warm sun 
presented to me a living image of my soul. 

To part from the woman we love is a very simple or 
a very dreadful thing, depending on one’s nature; I 
suddenly felt myself in an unknown land of which I 
could not speak the language; I could find nothing to 
cling to, as I saw only things to which my soul was no 
longer attached. Then my love unfolded to its fullest 
extent, and my dear Henriette rose to her full dignity 
in the desert wherein I lived only by memories of her. 
It was an image so piously worshipped that I resolved to 
remain unspotted in the presence of my secret divinity, 
and in fancy I robed myself in the white garb of a 
Levite, imitating Petrarca, who never appeared in the 
presence of Laura but in white from head to foot. 

With what impatience did I look forward to the first 
night when I should be under my father’s roof, and 
might read the letter, which I kept feeling during my 
journey, as a miser feels a sum in banknotes that he is 
obliged to carry about with him. During the night I 
kissed the paper on which Henriette had expressed her 
will, where I should find the mysterious efuvium of her 
touch, whence the tones of her voice would fall on my 
absorbed mental ear. I have never read her letters but 
as I read that first one, in bed, and in the deepest silence. 
Ido not know how otherwise we can read the letters 
written by a woman we love; and yet there are men 
who mingle the reading of such letters with the business 
of daily life, taking them up and putting them down 
with odious coolness. . 

Here, then, Natalie, is the exquisite voice which sud- 
denly sounded in the stillness of the night ; here is the 
sublime figure which rose before me, pointing out the 
right road from the cross-ways where I now stood :— 

“It is happiness, my friend, to be obliged to collect 
the scattered fragments of my experience to transmit it 
to you and arm you against the perils of the world in 
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which you must guide yourself with skill. I have 
felt the permitted joys of motherly affection while 
thinking of you for a few nights. While writing this, 
a sentence at a time, throwing myself forward into 
the life you are about to lead, I went now and again 
to my window. Seeing the turrets of Frapesle in the 
moonlight, I could say to myself, “‘ He is asleep, while 
I am awake for his sake,” a delightful emotion reminding 
me of the first happy days of my life when I watched 
Jacques asleep in his cradle, waiting for him to wake to 
feed him from my bosom. Did not you come to me as 
a child-man whose soul needed comforting by such 
precepts as you could not find to nourish it in those 
dreadful schools where you endured so much, and as we 
women have the privilege of affording you? 

‘These trifles will influence your success; they pre- 
pare and consolidate it. Will it not be a form of spiritual 
motherhood thus to create the system to which, as a 
man, you must refer the various acts of life, a mother- 
hood well understood by the son? Dear Félix, permit 
me, even if I should make some mistakes, to give 
our friendship the seal of disinterestedness that will 
sanctify it; for in giving you up to the world, am I not 
forgoing every claim on you? But I love you well 
enough to sacrifice my own joys to your splendid 
future. 

‘For nearly four months you have led me to reflect 
strangely on the laws and habits that govern our time. 
The conversations I have held with my aunt, of which 
the purport must be given to you who have taken 
her place; the events of Monsieur de Mortsauf’s life as 
he has related them to me; my father’s dicta, familiar as 
he was with the Court; the greatest and the smallest 
facts have risen up in my mind for the benefit of the 
adopted son whom I see now about to plunge, almost 
alone, into the throng of men; about to find himself with- 
out an adviser ina country where many perish by a heed- 
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less misuse of their best qualities, and some succeed by 
a clever use of their bad ones. 

‘Above all, reflect on the brief utterance of my 
opinion on society considered as a whole—for to you 
a few words are enough. Whether social communities 
had a divine origin, or are the invention of man, I know 
not, nor do I know which way they are going; one 
thing seems certain, and that is: that they exist. As 
soon as you accept a social life instead of isolation, you 
are bound to adhere to its constitutional conditions, and 
to-morrow a sort of contract will be signed between it 
and you. 

‘Does society, as now constituted, get more benefit 
out of a man than it gives? I believe so; but if a man 
finds in it more burthen than profit, or if he purchases 
too dearly the advantages he derives from it, these 
are questions for the legislator and not for the individual. 
You ought, in my opinion, to obey the general law in 
all things, without disputing it, whether it hurts or 
advances your interest. Simple as this principle may 
appear to you, it is not always easy of application ; it is 
like the sap which must permeate the smallest capillary 
vessels to give life to a tree, to preserve its verdure, 
develop its bloom, and elaborate its fruit to a magnifi- 
cence that excites general admiration. My dear, these 
laws are not all written in a book; customs also create 
laws ; the most important are the least known; there are 
neither professors, nor treatises, nor any school of that 
law which guides your actions, your conversation, your 
external life, and the way in which you must appear in 
the world and meet fortune. If you sin against these 
unwritten laws, you must remain at the canton of the 
social community instead of dominating it. Even though 
this letter should be full of echoes of your own thoughts, 
suffer me to set before you my woman’s policy. 

‘To formulate society by a theory of personal happi- 
ness, grasped at the cost of everybody else, is a disastrous 
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doctrine which, strictly worked out, would lead a man 
to believe that everything he secretly appropriates, 
without any offence discernible by the law, by society, 
or by an individual, is fairly his booty or his due. If 
this were the charter, then a clever thief would be 
blameless, a wife faithless to her duties, but undetected, 
would be happy and good; kill a man, and so long as 
justice can find no proofs, if you have thus won a crown, 
like Macbeth, you have done well; your own interest 
becomes the supreme law; the only question is to 
navigate, without witnesses or evidence, among the 
obstacles which law and custom have placed between 
you and your satisfaction. To 2 man who takes this 
view of society, my friend, the problem of making 
a fortune is reduced to playing a game where the stakes 
are a million or the galleys, a position in politics or 
disgrace. And, indeed, the green cloth is not wide 
enough for all the players ; a sort of genius is necessary 
to calculate a coup. 

‘I say nothing of religious beliefs or feelings ; we are 
concerned merely with the wheels of a machine of iron or 
of gold, and of the immediate results which men look for, 

‘Dear child of my heart, if you share my horror 
of this criminal theory, society will resolve itself in your 
eyes, as in every healthy mind, into a theory of duty. 
Yes, men owe service to each other under a thousand 
different forms. In my opinion, the duke and peer has 
far greater duties to the artisan or the pauper than 
the artisan or the pauper has to the duke. The 
obligations laid on us are greater in proportion to 
the benefits we derive from society, in accordance 
with the axiom—as true in commerce as in politics 
—that the burthen of care is always in proportion 
to the profits accruing. Each one pays his debt in his 
own way. When our poor farmer at la Rhétoriére 
comes home to bed, tired out with his labour, do you 
think he has not done his duty? He has undoubtedly 
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fulfilled it better than many a man in a high position. 
Hence, in contemplating the world in which you desire 
a place suitable to your intelligence and your faculties, 
you must start with this maxim as fundamental prin- 
ciple—Never allow yourself to do anything against 
your own conscience, or against the public conscience. 
Though my insistency may seem to you superfluous, I 
beseech you—yes, your Henriette beseeches you—to 
weigh the full sense of these two words. Simple as 
they may seem, they mean, my dear, that uprightness, 
honour, loyalty, good breeding are the surest and 
quickest roads to fortune. In this selfish world there 
will be plenty of people to tell you that a man cannot 
get on by his feelings; that moral considerations, too 
tenaciously upheld, hamper his progress; you will see 
ill-bred men, boorish or incapable of taking stock of the’ 
future, who will crush a smaller man, be guilty of some 
rudeness to an old woman, or refuse to endure a few 
minutes’ boredom from an old man, saying they can be 
of no use; but later you will find these men caught by 
the thorns they have neglected to break, and missing 
fortune by a trifle ; while another, who has early trained 
himself to this theory of duty, will meet with no 
obstacles. He may each the top more slowly, but his 
position will be assured, and he will stand firm when 
others are tottering to a fall. 

‘When I add that the application of this principle 
demands, in the first place, a knowledge of manners, you 
will fancy perhaps that my jurisprudence smacks of the 
Court and of the teaching I brought from the house of 
the Lenoncourts._ My dear friend, I attach the greatest 
importance to this training, trivial as it may seem. 
The manners of the best company are quite as indispens- 
able as the varied and extensive knowledge you already 
possess ; they have often taken its place! Some men, 
ignorant in fact, but gifted with mother-wit, and used 
to argue soundly from their ideas, have attained to 
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greatness which has evaded the grasp of others, their 
superiors. I have watched you carefully, Félix, to see 
whether your education with other youths in various 
schools had spoilt anything in you. I discerned, with 
great joy, that you may easily assimilate what you lack 
—little enough, God knows! In many persons, though 
brought up in good traditions, manners are merely super- 
ficial ; for perfect politeness and noble manners come 
from the heart and a lofty sense of personal dignity. This 
is why, in spite of their training, some men of birth are 
of very bad style, while others of humbler rank have a 
natural good taste, and need but a few lessons to acquire 
the best manners without clumsy imitation. Take the 
word of a poor woman who will never quit her valley— 
A noble tone, a gracious simplicity stamped on speech, 
action, and demeanour—nay, even on the details of a 
house—constitute a sort of personal poetry, and give an 
irresistible charm ; judge then of their effect when they 
come from the heart. 

‘Politeness, dear child, consists in forgetting yourself 
for others ; with many people it is no more than a com- 
pany grimace that fails as soon as self-interest is rubbed 
too hard and peeps through ; then a great man is ignoble. 
But true politeness—and on this I insist in you, Félix— 
implies a Christian grace; it is the very flower of 
charity, and consists in really forgetting Self. In 
memory of Henriette, do not be a fountain without 
water, have the spirit as well as the form. Do not be 
afraid of finding yourself too often the dupe of this 
social virtue ; sooner or later you will gather the harvest 
of so much seed cast apparently to the winds. 

‘My father remarked, long ago, that one of the most 
offensive things in superficial politeness is the misuse of 
promises. When you are asked to do something that is 
out of your power, refuse point-blank, and give no false 
hopes. On the other hand, give at once whatever you 
mean to grant; you will thus be credited with the grace 
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of refusing as well as the grace of conferring a benefit— 
twofold honesty which really elevates the character. I 
am not sure that we do not earn more ill-will by a hope 
deceived than good-will by a favour bestowed. 

‘ Above all, my friend—for such little things are all 
within my province, and I may emphasise the things I 
feel that I know—be neither confidential, nor common- 
place, nor over-eager—three rocks ahead. Too much 
confiding in others diminishes their respect, the common- 
place is despised, enthusiasm makes us a prey to adven- 
turers. In the first place, dear child, do not have more 
than two or three friends in the whole course of your 
life, and your confidence is their right ; if you give it 
to many, you betray them to each other. If you find 
yourself more intimate with some men than with others, 
be reserved about yourself, as reserved as though they 
were some day to be your rivals, your opponents, or your 
enemies; the chances of life require this. Preserve an 
attitude neither cold nor perfervid, try to hit the median 
line, on which a man may take his stand without com- 
promising himself. Believe me, a man of heart is as far 
from Philinte’s feeble amiability as from Alceste’s harsh 
austerity. [he genius of the comic poet shines in the 
suggestion of a happy medium apprehended by a high- 
minded spectator; and certainly every one will have a 
leaning to the absurdities of virtue rather than to the 
sovereign contempt that hides under the good-nature of 
egoism, but they will probably preserve themselves from 
either. As to commonplace civility, though it may 
make some simpletons pronounce you to be a charming 
man, those who are accustomed to gauge and value 
human intellects will estimate your capacity, and you 
will soon be neglected, for the commonplace is the 
resource of all weak men. Now, weak men are looked 
down upon by a world which regards its several members 
merely as organs—and perhaps it is right : Nature crushes 
out every ineffectual creature. Indeed, the kindly 
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influence of womentis perhaps the outcome of the pleasure 
they take in struggling with a blind power, and asserting 
the triumph of the heart’s perceptions over the brute 
strength of matter. But Society, a stepmother rather 
than a mother, adores the children who flatter her 
vanity. 

‘As for zeal, that first sublime error of youth which 
finds real enjoyment in expending its strength, and so 
begins by being its own dupe before it is duped by 
others, keep it for the sentiments you share, keep it for 
woman and for God. Never offer such treasures in the 
world’s mart, nor in the speculations of politics; they 
will only give you paste for them. You surely must 
believe the adviser who enjoins noble conduct on you in 
every particular, when she implores you not to waste 
yourself in vain ; for, unfortunately, men will esteem you 
in proportion to your usefulness, taking no account of 
your real worth. To use a figure of speech which will 
abide in your poetic mind: A cypher, though it be never 
so large, traced in gold or written in chalk, will never be 
anything but acypher. A man of our day said—“‘ Never 
show zeal!” Zeal verges on trickery, it leads to mis- 
understandings ; you would never find a fervour to match 
your own in any one above you; kings, like women, 
think that everything is due to them. Sad as this prin- 
ciple may seem, it is true ; but it need not blight the soul. 
Place your purest feelings in some inaccessible spot 
where their flowers may be passionately admired, where 
the artist may lovingly dream over the masterpiece. 

‘ Duties, my friend, are not feelings. To do what you 
ought is not to do what you please. A man must be 
ready to die in cold blood for his country, but may give 
his life for a woman with joy. 

‘One of the most important rules in the science of 
manners is almost absolute silence concerning your- 
self. Allow yourself, for the amusement of it, some day 
to talk about yourself to some mere acquaintances ; tell 
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them of your ailments, your pleasures, or your business, 
you will see indifference supervene on affected interest 5 
then, when they are utterly bored, if the mistress of the 
house does not politely check you, every one will find a 
clever excuse to withdraw. But if you want to collect 
about you every man’s sympathies, to be regarded as an 
agreeable and witty man, always pleasant, talk to them of 
themselves, find an opportunity for bringing them to the 
front—even by asking questions apparently irrelevant to 
the individual. Heads will bow, lips will smile at you, 
and when you have left, every one will sing your praises. 
Your conscience and the voice of your heart will warn 
you of the limit where the cowardice of flattery begins, 
where the grace of conversation ends. 

¢One word more about talking in public. My friend, 
youth is always inclined to a certain hastiness of judg- 
ment which does it honour, but which serves it ill. 
Hence the silence which used to be impressed on the 
young, who went through an apprenticeship to their 
betters, during which they studied life; for, of old, the 
nobility had their apprentices as artists had, pages 
attached to the masters who maintained them. In these 
days young people have a sort of hothouse training, 
sour at that, which leads them to judge severely of 
actions, thoughts, and books; they cut rashly, and with 
a new knife. Do not indulge in this bad habit. Your 
condemnation would be such censure as would hurt 
many of those about you, and they would all perhaps be 
less ready to forgive a secret wound than an offence 
given in public. Young men are not indulgent, because 
they do not know life and its difficulties. An old critic 
is kind and mild, a young critic is merciless, for he knows 
nothing ; the other knows all. And then there is at the 
back of every human action a labyrinth of determining 
causes, of which God has reserved to Himself the right of 
final judgment. Be severe only to yourself. 

‘Your fortune lies before you, but nobody in this 
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world can make a fortune unaided. My father’s house 
is open to you ; visit there frequently ; the connections 
you will form there will be of use to you in a thousand 
ways. But do not yield an inch of ground to my 
mother; she crushes those who bend, and admires the 
spirit of those who resist her. She is like iron which, 
when hammered, can be welded with iron, but by its 
mere contact breaks everything less hard than itself. 
But cultivate my mother’s acquaintance ; if she likes you, 
she will introduce you to houses where you will pick up 
the inevitable knowledge of the world, the art of listen- 
ing, speaking, replying, coming in, and going away ; the 
tone of speech, the indescribable something, which is 
not superiority any more than the coat is genius, but 
without which the greatest talents are never acceptable. 
I know you well enough to be sure that I am not 
deluding myself when I picture you beforehand just what 
I wish you to be—simple in manner, gentle in tone, 
proud without conceit, deferent to old people, obliging 
without servility, and, above all, discreet. Use your wit, 
but not merely to amuse your company, for you must 
remember that if your superiority irritates a common- 
place man, he will be silent; but he will afterwards 
speak of you as “most amusing,” a word of scorn. Your 
superiority must always be leonine. Indeed, do not try 
to please men. In your intercourse with them I would 
recommend a coolness verging on such a degree of im- 
pertinence as cannot offend them; every man respects 
those who look down on him, and such contempt will 
win you the favour of women, who value you in propor- 
tion to your indifference to men. Never be familiar 
with persons in discredit, not even if they do not merit 
their reputation, for the world exacts an account alike 
of our friendships and our aversions ; on this point let your 
judgment be slowly and fully matured, but irrevocable. 
‘If men to whom you will have nothing to say justify 
your aversion, your esteem will be valued; and thus you 
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will inspire that unspoken respect which raises a man 
above his fellows. Thus you will be armed with youth 
to attract, grace to charm, and prudence to preserve your 
conquests. And all I have said may be summed up in 
the old motto “ Noblesse oblige.” 

“Now apply these principles to the policy of business. 
You will hear many men declare that craft is the element 
of success, that the way to push through the crowd is by 
dividing it to make room. My friend, these principles 
held good in the dark ages, when princes had to use rival 
forces to destroy each other; but in these days every- 
thing is open to the day, and such a system would serve 
you very ill. Yon will always meet men face to face ; 
either an honest gentleman, or a treacherous foe, a man 
whose weapons are calumny, slander, and dishonesty. 
Well, understand that against him you have no better 
ally than himself; he is his own enemy; you can fight 
him with the weapons of loyalty ; sooner or later he will 
be despised. As to the first, your own frankness will 
conciliate his esteem; and when your interests are 
reconciled—for everything can be arranged—he will be 
of service to you. Do not be afraid of making enemies ; 
woe to him who has none in the world you will move 
in! But try never to give a handle to ridicule or 
discredit. I say try, for in Paris a man is not always 
free to act ; he is liable to inevitable circumstances ; you 
cannot escape mud from the gutter, nor a falling tile. 
There are gutters in the moral world, and those who 
fall try to splash nobler men with the mud in which they 
are drowning. But you can always command respect 
by showing yourself invariably relentless in your final 
decision. 

‘In this conflict of ambitions, and amid these tangled 
difficulties, always go straight to the point; resolutely 
attack the question, and never fight more than one point 
with all your strength. You know how Monsieur de 
Mortsauf hated Napoleon ; he persistently cursed him, 
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he watched him as the police watch a criminal, every 
evening he called out on him for the Duc d’Enghien’s 
death—the only disaster, the only death that ever wrung 
tears from him; well, he admired him as the boldest of 
leaders, and often expatiated on his tactics. Cannot a 
similar strategy be applied in the war of interests? It 
would economise time, as Napoleon’s economised men and 
space. “Think this over, for a woman is often mistaken 
about such things, judging only by feeling and instinct. 

‘On one point I may confidently insist: all trickery 
and craft is certain to be detected, and does harm in the 
end, whereas every crisis seems to me less perilous when 
a man takes his stand on plain-dealing. If I may quote 
myself as an example, 1 may tell you that at Cloche- 
gourde, forced by Monsieur de Mortsauf’s temper to be 
on my guard against any litigation, and to have every 
question settled at once by arbitration, lest it should 
become a sort of illness to him which he would enjoy 
giving himself up to, I have always settled matters myself 
by going straight to the point and saying to my opponent, 
“Untie the knot or cut it.” 

‘You will often find yourself of use to others, doing 
them some service, and getting small thanks ; but do not 
imitate those who complain, and declare that they have 
met with nothing but ingratitude. Is not that putting 
oneself on a pedestal? And is it not rather silly to 
confess one’s scant knowledge of the world? And do 
you do good as an usurer lends money? Will you not 
do it for its own sake? Noblesse oblige! At the same 
time, do not render men such service as compels them 
to be ungrateful, for then they will become your im- 
placable enemies ; there is a despair of obligation as there 
is a despair of ruin, which gives incalculable strength. 
On the other hand, accept as little as you can. Do not 
become the vassal of any living soul; depend on your- 
self alone. 

‘I can only advise, dear friend, as to the minor 
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matters of life. In the political world everything has a 
different aspect, the rules that guide your personal con- 
duct must bow to higher interests. But if you should 
reach the sphere in which great men have their being, 
you, like God, will be sole judge of your decisions. You 
will be more than a man, you will be the embodiment 
of the law; you will be more than an individual, you 
will represent the nation incarnate. But though you 
will judge, you will also be judged. In later times 
you will be called to appear before the Ages, and you 
know history well enough to appreciate what the feelings 
and deeds are which lead to true greatness. 

‘I now come to the serious point—your conduct to 
women. In the drawing-rooms where you will visit 
make it a law to yourself never to squander yourself by 
indulging in the trivialities of flirtation. One of the 
men of the last century, who was in every way most 
successful, made it a practice never to devote himself 
but to one lady in an evening, and to select those who 
seemed forlorn. ‘That man, my dear boy, was supreme 
in his day. He had shrewdly calculated that in due 
time he would be persistently praised by everybody. 
Most young men lose their most precious possession, 
the time, namely, which is needful for making the connec- 
tions which are half of social life. While they are 
intrinsically attractive they would have little to do to 
attach others to their interests ; but that springtime is 
brief—make the most of it. Cultivate the society of 
influential women. Influential women are old women ; 
they will inform you as to the alliances and secrets of 
every family, and show you the cross-roads that ma 
take you quickly to the goal. They will be really fond 
of you ; patronage is their last passion when they are not 
bigots ; they will be of invaluable service, they will speak 
well of you, and make other people want to know you. 

‘Avoid young women! Do not think that there is 
the least personal animus in this advice. The woman 
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of fifty will do everything for you, the woman of 
twenty, nothing; she will demand your whole life; the 
elder woman will only ask for a moment, a little atten- 
tion. Jest with young women, take them very lightly, 
they are incapable of a serious thought. Young 
women, my dear, are selfish, petty, incapable of true 
friendship ; they only love themselves, and would sacrifice 
you for a success. Besides, they will require your full 
devotion, and your position will need the devotion of 
others—two irreconcilable propositions. No young 
women will understand your interests ; they will always 
be thinking of themselves, not of you, and do you more 
harm by their vanity than good by their attachment; 
they will unhesitatingly appropriate your time; they will 
mar your fortune, and ruin you with the best grace in 
the world. If you complain, the silliest of them all can 
argue that her glove is worth the universe, that nothing 
can be more glorious than her service. They will all 
tell you that they can give you happiness, and so make 
you forget your high destiny. ‘The happiness they give 
is variable ; your future greatness is certain. 

©You do not know with what perfidious art they go 
about to gratify their caprices, to make a transient liking 
appear as a passion begun on earth to be eternal in 
heaven. When they throw you over, they will tell you 
that the words, “I love you no longer,” justify their 
desertion, as the words, “I love you,” justified their love 
—love that is irresponsible. My dear, the doctrine is 
absurd. Believe me, true love is eternal, infinite, always 
the same; equable and pure without vehement out- 
breaks ; it is found under white hairs when the heart is 
still young. Nothing of the kind is to be found in 
women of fashion ; they only act the part. 

‘ This one will interest you by her sorrows, and seem 
the sweetest and least exacting of her sex ; but when she 
has made herself necessary, she will gradually domineer 
over you and make you do her bidding ; you will wish to 
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be a diplomate, to go and come, to study men, interests, 
and foreign lands.—No, you must stay in Paris or at her 
country-house, she will ingeniously tie you to her apron- 
string, and the more devoted you are the less grateful 
will she be. That one will try to engage you by her 
submissiveness ; she would be your page and follow you 
romantically to the ends of the earth; she would com- 
promise herself for your sake—and hang like a stone 
round your neck. ‘Thus one day you will be drowned, 
but she will come to the top. 

© The least crafty of their sex have endless snares ; the 
stupidest triumph by exciting no suspicions; the least 
dangerous of them all would be an audacious flirt who 
would fall in love with you, hardly knowing why, who 
would desert you without reason, and take you up again 
out of vanity. But they will ali do you a mischief sooner 
or later, Every young woman who goes into the world 
and lives on pleasure and the triumphs of vanity is halt 
corrupt, and will corrupt you. 

‘That is not the chaste, meditative being in whose 
heart you may reign for ever. Nay, the woman who 
loves you will dwell in solitude, her highest festivals will 
be your looks, and she will feed on your words. Then 
let that woman be all the world to you, for you are all in 
all to her; love her truly, give her no pain, no rival, do 
not torture her jealousy. To be loved, my dear, and 
understood is the highest happiness, I only wish that you 
may know it; but do not compromise the first bloom of 
your soul; be very sure of the heart to which you give 
your affections. ‘That woman must never be herself, 
never think of herself, but of you alone; she will never 
contradict you, she will not listen to her own interests ; 
she will scent danger for you when you do not suspect it, 
and forget her own; if she suffers, she will endure with- 
out complaining ; she will have no personal vanity, but 
she will respect what you love in her. Return such love 
with even greater love. 
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‘ And if you should be so happy as to find, what your 
poor friend here can never have, an affection equally 
inspired and equally felt, however perfect that love may 
be, remember still that in a valley there lives for you a 
mother whose heart is so deeply mined by the feeling 
with which you fill it, that you can never reach the 
bottom of it. 

‘Yes, you can never know the extent of the affection 
I bear you: for it to show its full extent you would have 
had to be bereft of your noble intellect; you cannot 
think how far my devotion would have carried me then. 
Do you doubt me when I bid you avoid young women, 
who are all more or less superficial, sarcastic, vain, 
frivolous, and wasteful, and attach yourself to important 
dowagers, full of sense, as my aunt was, who will do 
you good service, who will defend you against secret 
calumny by quashing it, who will speak of you in terms 
you cannot use in speaking of yourself? After all, am 
I not generous when I bid you reserve your worship for 
the pure-hearted angel to come? If the words Noblesse 
oblige include a great part of my first injunctions, my 
advice as to your dealings with women may also be 
summed up in this chivalrous motto, ‘Les servir toutes, 
n’en aimer quune’ (Serve all, love but one). 

‘Your learning is vast; your heart, preserved by 
suffering, is still unspotted, all is fair and good in you: 
then Will! Your whole future lies in this one word, 
the watchword of great men. You will obey your 
Henriette, my child, will you not, and allow her still to 
tell you what she thinks of you and your doings in the 
world? I have a “mind’s eye” which can foresee the 
future for you, as for my children; then let me make 
use of the faculty for your benefit; it is a mysterious 
gift which has brought peace into my life; and which, 
far from waning, grows stronger in solitude and 
silence. 

‘In return, I ask you to give mea great joy; 1 want 
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to see you growing great among men without having to 
frown over one of your successes ; I want you very soon 
to raise your fortune toa level with your name, and to 
be able to tell me that I have contributed something 
more than a wish to your advancement. ‘This secret 
co-operation is the only pleasure I can allow myself. I 
can wait. 

‘I do not say farewell. We are divided, you cannot 
press my hand to your lips; but you must surely have 
understood the place you fill in the heart of your 

‘ HENRIETTE.’ 


As I finished reading this letter, I seemed to feel a 
motherly heart throbbing beneath my fingers at the 
moment when I was still frozen by my mother’s stern 
reception. I could guess why the Countess had for- 
bidden me to read this letter so long as I was in Touraine; 
she had feared, no doubt, to see me fall with my head at 
her feet, and to feel them wetted by my tears. 


At last I mnade the acquaintance of my brother Charles, 
who had hitherto been a stranger to me; but he showed 
such arrogance in our most trifling intercourse as held us 
too far apart for us to care for each other as brothers. 
All kindly feeling is based on equality of mind, and there 
was no point of contact between us. He lectured me 
solemnly on various trivial details which the mind or the 
heart knows by instinct; he always seemed distrustful of 
me; if my love had not been to me as a corner-stone, he 
might have made me awkward and stupid by seeming to 
think that I knew nothing. He, nevertheless, introduced 
me into society, where my rusticity was to bea foil to 
his accomplishment. But for the woes of my childhood, 
I might have taken his patronising vanity for brotherly 
affection ; but mental isolation produces the same effects 
as earthly solitude: the silence allows us to discern the 
faintest echo, and the habit of relying on oneself develops 
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a sensitiveness so delicate that it vibrates to the lightest 
touch of the affections that concern us. 

Before knowing Madame de Mortsauf a stern look 
hurt me, the tone of a rough word went to my heart; 1 
groaned over it, though I knew nothing of the gentler 
life of caresses. Whereas, on my return from Cloche- 
gourde, I could draw comparisons which gave complete- 
ness to my premature knowledge. Observation based on 
mere suffering is incomplete. Happiness has its lights 
too. But I allowed myself to be crushed under 
Charles’s superiority as my elder, all the more readily 
because I was not his dupe. 

I went alone to the Duchesse de Lenoncourt’s house, 
and heard no mention made of Henriette; no one but 
the good old Duke, who was simplicity itself, ever spoke 
of her; but, from the reception he gave me, I guessed 
that his daughter had secretly recommended me. 

Hardly had I begun to get over the loutish surprise 
which a first sight of the great world produces in every 
tiro, when, just as I was getting a glimpse of the 
resources it has for ambitious men, and thinking of the 
joy of practising Henriette’s axioms, while recognising 
their entire truth, the events of the twentieth of March 
supervened. My brother accompanied the Court to 
Ghent, and I, by the Countess’s advice—for I kept up a 
correspondence with her, frequent on my side only—I 
also went thither with the Duc de Lenoncourt. His 
habitual benevolence became a sincere desire to help me 
when he found that I was devoted head, heart, and hands 
to the Bourbons; he presented me to His Majesty. 

The courtiers of disaster are few. Youth has artless 
enthusiasms and disinterested fidelity; the King was a 
judge of men; what would have passed unnoticed at the 
Tuileries was conspicuous at Ghent, and I was so happy 
as to find favour with Louis xvir1. 

A letter from Madame de Mortsauf to her father, 
brought with some despatches by an emissary of the 
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Vendéens, contained a scrap for me, informing me that 
Jacques was ill. Monsieur de Mortsauf, in despair alike 
at his son’s frail health, and at a second emigration of 
the Sovereign, in which he had no part, had added a few 
lines that enabled me to imagine my dear lady’s situa- 
tion. Fretted by him, no doubt, for spending all her 
time by Jacques’ bedside, getting no rest day or night, 
scorning such vexations but incapable of controlling 
herself when she was expending herself wholly in 
nursing her child, Henriette must be needing the sup- 
port of a friendship that had made life less burthensome 
to her, if it were only by amusing Monsieur de Mortsauf. 
Several times already I had got the Count out for a walk 
when he was threatening to worry her—an innocent 
trick of which the success had earned me some of those 
looks expressing passionate gratitude, and in which love 
reads a promise. “Though I was eager to follow in the 
footsteps of my brother Charles, recently sent to the 
Congress at Vienna; though, at the risk of my life even, 
I longed to justify Henriette’s predictions and free 
myself from being his vassal, my ambition, my desire for 
independence, my interests, which bid me remain with 
the King, all paled before Madame de Mortsauf’s heart- 
stricken image. I decided on leaving the Court at Ghent, 
and on going to serve my true sovereign. 

God rewarded me. ‘The messenger sent out by the 
Vendéens could not return to France; the King wanted 
a man who would devote himself to be the bearer of his 
instructions. ‘The Duc de Lenoncourt knew that His 
Majesty would not overlook the man who should under- 
take this perilous task; without consulting me, he 
obtained it for me, and I accepted it, only too glad to be able 
to return to Clochegourde while serving the good cause. 

Thus, after having an audience of the King, at one- 
and-twenty, I returned to France, where, either in 
Paris or in la Vendée, I was to be so happy as to do His 
Majesty’s bidding. By the end of May, being the 
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object of pursuit to the Bonapartists who were on my 
track, I was obliged to fly; affecting to make my way 
homewards, I went on foot from place to place, from 
wood to wood, across Upper Vendée, the Bocage, and 
Poitou, changing my route as circumstances required. 

I thus reached Saumur; from Saumur I went to 
Chinon, and from Chinon, in a single night, I arrived in 
the woods of Neuil, where I met the Count, on horse- 
back, on a common; he took me up behind him and 
carried me home, without our meeting a soul who could 
recognise me. 

‘ Jacques is better,” was his first speech. 

I explained to him my position as a diplomatic 
infantry-man, hunted like a wild animal, and the 
gentleman rose up in him, in arms to dispute with 
Chessel the risk of harbouring me. 

When I saw Clochegourde I felt as if the eight past 
months were but a dream. The Count said to his 
wife as we entered, ‘Guess who is come with me !— 
Félix.’ 

‘Is it possible?’ she said, her arms hanging limp, and 
looking quite amazed. 

I came in ; we stood, both immovable, she riveted to 
her seat, I on the threshold, gazing at each other with 
the fixed avidity of two lovers who want to make up 
in one look for lost time. But she, ashamed of her 
surprise, which laid her heart bare, rose, and I went 
forward. 

‘I have prayed much for you,’ said she, holding out 
her hand for me to kiss. 

She asked for news of her father; then, understanding 
my fatigue, she went to arrange a room for me, while 
the Count had some food brought, for I was dying of 
hunger. My room was over hers, that which had been 
her aunt’s; she left me to be taken to it by the Count, 
after setting foot on the bottom step of the stairs, con- 
sidering no doubt whether she should show me the way 
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herself; I turned round, she coloured, wished me a 
sound nap, and hastily withdrew. WhenI came down 
to dinner I heard of the defeat at Waterloo, of Napoleon’s 
flight, the march of the allies on Paris, and the probable 
return of the Bourbons. To the Count these events 
were everything ; to us they were nothing. 

Do you know what the greatest news was after I 

had greeted the children, for I will say nothing of my 
alarm on seeing how pale and thin the Countess was? I 
knew the dismay I might produce by a gesture of 
surprise, and expressed nothing but pleasure at seeing 
her.—The great news for us was, ‘ You will have some 
ice.’ 
She had often been annoyed last year because she had 
no water cold enough for me; for, drinking nothing 
else, I liked it iced. God knows what it had cost her 
in importunities to have an ice-house built. You, 
better than any one, know that love is satisfied with a 
word, a look, a tone of voice, an attention apparently 
most trifling; its highest privilege is to be its own 
evidence. Well, this word, with her look and her 
pleasure, revealed to me the extent of her sentiments, as 
I had formerly shown her mine by my conduct over the 
backgammon. 

But there was no end to the artless proofs of her 
tenderness. By the seventh day after my arrival she 
was quite herself again; she was sparkling with health, 
glee, and youth; I found my beloved Lily more beautiful, 
more fully developed, just as I found all my heart’s 
treasures increased, Is it not a narrow soul only, or a 
vulgar heart, which finds that absence diminishes feeling, 
effaces the impression of the soul, and deteriorates the 
beauty of the person beloved? To an ardent imagina- 
tion, to those beings in whom enthusiasm flows in their 
blood, dying it with a fresher purple, and in whom 
passion takes on the form of constancy, has not absence 
such an effect as the torments which fortified the faith 
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of early Christians and made God visible to them? Are 
there not, ina heart full of love, certain undying hopes 
which give a higher value to the image we desire by 
showing it in glimpses tinged by the glow of dreams? 
Can we not feel such promptings as lend the beauty of 
an ideal to those adored features by informing them 
with thought? ‘The past, remembered bit by bit, is 
magnified ; the future is furnished with hopes. Between 
two hearts overcharged with such electric tension, the 
first interview is then like a beneficent storm which 
revives the earth and fertilises it, while shedding on it the 
flashing gleams of the lightning. How much exquisite 
pleasure I tasted in finding that in us these thoughts, 
these experiences were reciprocal! With what rapture 
did I watch the growth of happiness in Henriette ! 

A woman who resuscitates under the eyes of the man 
she loves gives a greater proof of feeling perhaps than 
one who dies, killed by a suspicion, or withered on the 
stem for lack of nutrition. Which of the two is the more 
pathetic I cannot tell. Madame de Mortsauf’s revival 
was as natural as the effect of the month of May on the 
meadows, or of sunshine and shower on drooping plants. 
Like our Vale of Love, Henriette had gone through her 
winter ; like it, she was born anew with the spring. 

Before dinner we went down to our beloved terrace. 
There, as she stroked the head of her poor child, weaker 
now than I had ever seen him, while he walked by her 
side in silence as though he were sickening for some 
disease, she told me of the nights she had spent by his 
sick-bed. For those three months, she said, she had 
lived exclusively in herself ; she had dwelt, as it were, in 
a gloomy palace, dreading to enter the rooms where lights 
were blazing, where banquets were given that were 
forbidden to her; she had stood at the cpen door with 
one eye on her child, and the other on a vague face, with 
one ear listening to sorrow, and the other hearing a 
voice. She spoke in poems, suggested by solitude, such 
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as no poet has ever written; and all quite simply, with- 
out knowing that there might be the slightest trace of 
love or taint of voluptuous thought, or of Oriental 
sweetness like a rose of Frangistan. When the Count 
joined us she went on in the same tone, as a wife proud 
of herself, who can look her husband boldly in the face, 
and kiss her son’s brow without a blush. 

She had prayed much, holding her clasped hands over 
Jacques for whole nights, willing that he should not 
die. 

<I went up to the gates of the sanctuary,’ said she, ‘ to 
ask his life of God.’ 

And she had seen visions; she repeated them to me; 
but when she presently said in her angel’s voice these 
wonderful words, ‘When I slept, my heart kept watch!’ 
—‘ That is to say, you were almost crazy,’ said the Count, 
interrupting her. 

She was silenced, as if this was the first blow she had 
ever had, as if she had forgotten that for thirteen years 
this man had never failed to aim an arrow at her heart. 
Like a glorious bird, she was stayed in her flight by this 
clumsy bullet ; she fell into a mood of dull dejection. 

‘Dear me, Monsieur,’ said she, after a pause, ‘ will 
nothing I say ever find favour before the bar of your 
wit? Will you never have pity on my weakness, nor 
any sympathy with my womanly fancies ?’ 

She paused. ‘This angel already repented of having 
murmured, and sounded the past and the future alike at 
a glance. Could she be understood, had she not pro- 
voked some virulent retort? The blue veins throbbed 
strongly in her temples ; she shed no tears, but her green 
eyes lost their colour; then she looked down to the 
ground to avoid seeing in mine the exaggeration of 
her suffering, her own feelings guessed by me, her soul 
cherished in mine, and, above all, the sympathy, crimsoned 
by young love, that was ready, like a faithful dog, to fly 
at any one who should offend his mistress without 
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measuring the force or the dignity of the foe. At 
such a moment the airs of superiority assumed by the 
Count were a thing to see; he fancied he had triumphed 
over his wife, and battered her with a hailstorm of words, 
reiterating the same idea again and again, like the blows 
of an axe repeating the same sound. 

‘So he is the same as ever?’ I said when the Count 
left us, called away by the stableman who came to fetch 
him. 

‘Always!’ replied Jacques. 

‘Always most kind, my boy,” said she to Jacques, 
trying to screen Monsieur de Mortsauf from the criti- 
cism of his children. ‘ You see the present, you know 
nothing of the past; you cannot judge of your father 
without some injustice; and even if you were so 
unhappy as to see your father in the wrong, the honour 
of the family would require you to bury such secrets in 
the deepest silence.’ 

‘How are the improvements going on at la Cassine 
and la Rhétoriére?’ I asked, to turn her mind from these 
bitter reflections. 

‘Beyond my hopes,’ she replied. ‘The buildings 
being finished, we found two capital farmers, who took 
one at a rent of four thousand five hundred francs, we 
paying the taxes, and the other at five thousand; the 
leases for fifteen years. We have already planted three 
thousand young trees on the two new farms. Manette’s 
cousin is delighted with la Rabelaye; Martineau has la 
Baude. ‘The return on the four farms is chiefly in hay 
and wood, and they do not fatten the soil, as some dis- 
honest farmers do, with the manure intended for the 
arable land. So our efforts are crowned with complete 
success. Clochegourde, apart from what we call the 
home farm, from our woods and the vineyards, brings 
in nineteen thousand francs, and the plantations will in 
time yield us an annuity. I am struggling now to get the 
home farm placed in the hands of our keeper, Mar- 
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- tineau, whose place could be filled by his son. He offers 
a rental of three thousand francs if Monsieur de Mort- 
sauf will only build him a house at la Commanderie, 
We could then clear the approach to Clochegourde, 
finish the proposed avenue to the Chinon road, and have 
nothing in our own hands but the wood and the vine- 
yards. If the King returns, we shall have our pension 
again, and we shall accept it after a few days’ contest with 
our wife’s common sense! ‘Thus Jacques’ fortune will 
be perfectly secure. When we have achieved this 
result, I shall leave it to Monsieur to save for Made- 
leine, and the King will endow her too, as is customary. 
My conscience is at peace, my task is nearly done.— 
And you ?” she asked. 

I explained my mission, and showed her how wise and 
fruitful her advice had been. Had she been gifted with 
second sight to foresee events so accurately ? 

‘Did I not say so in my letter?’ replied she. ‘ But it 
is only for you that I can exercise that strange faculty, 
of which I have spoken to no one but Monsieur de la 
Berge, my director ; he explains it by divine intervention. 
Often, after any deep meditation to which my fears for 
the children have given rise, my eyes used to close to the 
things of this world and awake to another realm. When 
I saw Jacques and Madeleine as luminous figures, they 
were well for some little time; when I saw them 
wrapped in mist, they soon after fell ill. As for you, 
not only do I always see you radiant, but I hear a soft 
voice telling me what you ought to do—without words, 
by spiritual communication. By what law is it that 
I can use this marvellous faculty only for my children’s 
behoof and yours?’ she went on, becoming thoughtful. 
‘Is it that God means to be a father to them?’ she 
added, after a pause. 


‘Allow me to believe that I obey you alone,’ 
said I. 


She gave me one of those whole-hearted, gracious 
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smiles which so intoxicated my soul that I should not in 
such a moment have felt a death-blow. 

‘As soon as the King reaches Paris, go there, leave 
Clochegourde,’ she said. ‘ Degrading as it is to sue for 
place and favour, it is, on the other hand, ridiculous not 
to be at hand to accept them. There will be great 
changes. The King will need capable and trustworthy 
men ; do not fail him. You will find yourself in office 
while still young, and you will benefit by it ; for states- 
men, as for actors, there is a certain routine of business 
which no genius can divine; it must be taught. My 
father learnt that from the Duc de Choiseul.—Think of 
me,’ she added, after a pause ; ‘let me enjoy the pleasures 
of superiority in a soul that is all myown. Are you not 
my son ?’ 

‘Your son?’ I said sullenly. 

‘Nothing but my son,’ said she, mimicking me. ‘And 
is not that a good enough place to hold in my heart ?’ 

The bell rang for dinner, she took my arm, leaning on 
it with evident pleasure. 

“You have grown,’ she said, as we went up the steps. 
When we reached the top she shook my arm as if my 
fixed gaze held her too eagerly ; though her eyes were 
downcast, she knew full well that I looked at her alone, 
and she said in her tone of affected impatience, so 
gracious and so insinuating— 

‘Come, let us look at our favourite valley !’ 

She turned, holding her white silk parasol over our 
heads, and clasping Jacques closely to her side; the 
movement of her head by which she directed my atten- 
tion to the Indre, to the punt, and the fields, showed me 
that since my visit and our walks together she had made 
herself familiar with those misty distances and hazy 
curves. Nature was the cloak that had sheltered her 
thoughts; she knew now what the nightingale sobs over 
at night, and what the marsh-bird repeats in its plaintive 
droning note. 
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At eight o’clock that evening I was present at a 
scene which touched me deeply, and which I had never 
before witnessed, because I had always remained to play 
with Monsieur de Mortsauf while she went into the 
dining-room before putting the children to bed. A bell 
rang twice, and all the house-servants appeared. 

‘You are our guest; will you submit to convent 
rule?’ she asked, leading me away by the hand with the 
look of innocent gaiety that is characteristic of all truly 
pious women. 

The Count followed us. Masters, children, and ser- 
vants, all knelt bareheaded in their accustomed places. 
It was Madeleine’s turn to say prayers; the dear child 
did it in her thin, young voice, its artless tones clearly 
audible in the harmonious country silence, and giving 
each phrase the holy purity of innocence, that angelic 
grace. It was the most touching prayer I ever heard. 
Nature whispered a response to the child’s words in the 
myriad low rustlings of the evening hour, an accompani- 
ment as of an organ softly played. 

Madeleine was on her mother’s right hand, Jacques on 
the left. The pretty curly heads, and, rising between 
them, the mother’s plaits of hair; above them, again, 
Monsieur de Mortsauf’s perfectly white hair and ivory 
yellow skull, formed a picture of which the colouring 
seemed to repeat to the mind the idea suggested by the 
melody of prayer; and to fulfil the conditions of unity 
which stamp the Sublime, the devout little assembly 
was wrapped in the subdued light of sunset, while the 
room was touched with the red beams. The poetical, 
or the superstitious soul, could thus imagine that ‘the 
fires of Heaven were shed on the faithful worshippers 
kneeling there before God without distinction of rank, 
all equals, as the Church requires. My thoughts reverted 
to patriarchal times, and my fancy gave added dignity to 
the scene, itself so grand in its simplicity. The children 
bid their father good-night, the servants bowed, the 
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Countess went away, each child holding a hand, and I 
went back to the drawing-room with the Count. 

‘You will have found salvation there and perdition 
here,’ said he, pointing to the backgammon board. 

The Countess joined us in about half an hour, and 
brought her work frame to the table. 

‘ This is for you,’ said she, unrolling the canvas ; ‘ but 
the work has hung fire these three months past. Between 
fe red carnation and that rose my poor boy was very 
ill. 

‘Come, come,” said Monsieur de Mortsauf; ‘do not 
talk about it. S7xe-cing, Master King’s messenger.’ 

When I went to my room, I sat motionless to hear 
her moving about below. ‘Though she was calm and 
pure, I was tormented by crazy ideas and intolerable 
cravings. 

‘Why could she not be mine?’ thought I. ‘ Perhaps 
she, like me, is tossed on the whirlwind of the senses?” 

At one o’clock I crept downstairs, treading without a 
sound, and outside her door I lay down; with my ear to 
the crack I heard her soft and even breathing, like a 
child’s, When I was quite chilled, I went up again and 
to bed, where I slept quietly till morning. 

To what predestination, to what taint of nature can I 
ascribe the pleasure I find in going to the edge of a 
precipice, in sounding the abyss of evil, in peering into 
its depths, shuddering at the chill, and drawing back in 
anguish. ‘That hour at night spent on the threshold of 
her door, where I wept with frenzy, without her ever 
knowing on the morrow that she had trodden on my tears 
and my kisses—wept over her virtue, ruined and respected 
by turns, cursed and then worshipped—that hour, a 
madness in the eyes of many persons, was an inspiration 
of the same nameless feeling that carries on a soldier. 
Men have told me that in such a mood they have 
risked their life, rushing in front of a battery to see 
whether they would escape the grape-shot, and whether 
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they would not enjoy thus trying to leap the gulf of 
probabilities, like Jean Bart smoking while he sat ona 
powder barrel. 

On the following day I went out and gathered two 
nosegays; the Count admired them—the Count, who 
cared for nothing of the kind, and for whom Champenetz’s 
jest seemed to have been invented: ‘ He builds dungeons 
in the air !” 


I spent several days at Clochegourde, paying short 
calls only at Frapesle, where I dined, however, three 
times. The French army took up its quarters at Tours. 
Though I was evidently life and health to Madame de 
Mortsauf, she entreated me to get to Chateauroux and 
return as fast as possible to Paris through Issoudun and 
Orleans. I tried to rebel; she insisted, saying that her 
familiar had counselled her; I obeyed. Our parting 
this time was watered with tears; she was afraid of the 
captivations of the world I was about to live in. Should 
I not have to enter seriously into the whirl of interests, 
of passions, of pleasures, which make Paris an ocean 
fraught with perils no less to chaste affections than to a 
clear conscience? I promised her that I would write 
her every evening the events and the thoughts of the 
day. At this promise she laid her weary head on my 
shoulder and said— 

‘Omit nothing ; everything will interest me.’ 

She gave me letters to the Duke and Duchess, on 
whom I called the day after my arrival. . 

©You are in luck,’ said the Duke. ‘ Dine here and 
come with me to the palace this evening; your fortune 
is made. The King mentioned your name this morning, 
adding, “He is young, able, and faithful.’ And the 
King regretted not knowing whether you were dead or 
alive, and whither the course of events had led you after 
you had so well fulfilled your mission.’ 

That evening I was a Master of Appeals to the 
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Council of State, and was appointed to certain secret 
employment for the King—a confidential post which _ 
was to be permanent so long as he should reign, not 
splendid in appearance, but with no risk of overthrow, 
and which placed me at the heart of Government, and 
was, in fact, the foundation of all my prosperity. 

Madame de Mortsauf had seen clearly, and I owed 
everything to her: power and wealth, happiness and 
knowledge; she guided and purified my heart, and gave 
my purpose that unity without which the powers of 
youth are vainly frittered away. Ata later date I hada 
colleague. Each of us was on service for six months at 
atime. We could at need take each other’s place; we 
had a room in the palace, a carriage at our command, 
and a handsome allowance for expenses when called upon 
to travel. 

It was a strange position! We were the secret dis- 
ciples of a monarch to whose policy his enemies have 
since done signal justice ; we heard his judgment on all 
matters internal and foreign; we had no acknowledged 
influence, but were occasionally consulted, as Laforét 
was consulted by Moliére, and we heard the hesitancy of 
long experience corrected by the conscience of youth. 

Our prospects were indeed settled in a way to satisfy 
our ambition. Besides my pay as Master of Appeals, 
paid out of the revenue of the Council of State, the 
King gave me a thousand francs a month out of the, 
privy purse, and not unfrequently made me a present. 
Though the King knew full well that a young man of 
three-and-twenty could not long withstand the amount 
of work he piled upon me, my colleague, now a peer of 
France, was not appointed till the month of August 
1817. A choice was so difficult, our functions demanded 
such various qualities, that the King was long in coming 
to a decision. He did me the honour to ask me which 
of the young men among whom he was prepared to 
choose would best suit me as a companion. One of the 
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number was a former comrade of mine at the Lepitre 
boarding-house, and I did not name him. 

The King asked me why. 

‘Your Majesty,’ said I, ‘has mentioned men of equal 
loyalty, but of different degrees of ability. I have 
named the man I consider the most capable, feeling cer- 
tain that we shall always agree.’ 

My judgment coincided with the King’s, who was 
always grateful for the sacrifice I had made. On this 
occasion he said to me, ‘ You will be the first of the 
two.’ And he gave my colleague to understand this ; 
still, in return for this service, my deputy became my 
friend. 

The consideration with which I was treated by the 
Duc de Lenoncourt was the standard for that shown me 
by the rest of the world. The mere words—‘ The 
King is greatly interested in this young man; he has a 
future before him; the King likes him’—would have 
sufficed in lieu of talents; but they also added to the 
kindness shown to a young official the indescribable 
tribute that is paid only to power. 

Either at the Duc de Lenoncourt’s, or at my sister’s 
house—married at about this time to our cousin the 
Marquis de Listomére, the son of the old aunt I had been 
wont to visit in the Ile Saint-Louis—I gradually made 
the acquaintance of the most influential persons of the 
Faubourg Saint-Germain. 

Henriette ere long threw me into the heart of the 
circle known as the ‘ Petit-Chateau,’ by the good offices 
of the Princesse de Blamont-Chauvry, whose grand-niece 
she was by marriage. She wrote of me in such glowing 
terms, that the Princess at once invited me to call on her. 
I was assiduous, and was so happy as to please her; she 
became not my patroness, but a friend whose feelings 
were almost maternal. The old Princess set her heart 
on making me intimate with her daughter Madame 
d’Espard, with the Duchesse de Langeais, the Vicom- 
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tesse de Beauséant, and the Duchesse de Maufrigneuse— 
women who, by turns, held the sceptre of fashion, and 
who were all the more gracious to me because I made no 
claims upon them, and was always ready to be of service 
to them. 

My brother Charles, far from ignoring me, thence- 
forth relied on my support ; but my rapid success was the 
cause of some secret jealousy, which at a later period gave 
me much annoyance. My father and mother, amazed 
by such unexpected good fortune, felt their vanity flat- 
tered, and at last recognised me as their son; but as the 
sentiment was to some extent artificial, not to say 
acted, this revulsion had not much effect on my ulcerated 
heart. Besides, affection that is tainted with selfishness 
excites little sympathy; the heart abhors every form of 
calculation and profit. 

I wrote regularly to my dear Henriette, who answered 
me in a letter or two each month. ‘Thus her spirit 
hovered over me, her thoughts traversed space and kept 
a pure atmosphere about me. No woman could attract 
me. The King knew of my reserve; in such matters 
he was of the school of Louis xv., and used to laugh and 
call me ‘ Mademoiselle de Vandenesse,’ but the propriety 
of my conduct was very much approved by him. Iam 
quite sure that the patience which had become a habit 
during my childhood, and yet more at Clochegourde, 
did much to win me the King’s good graces; he was 
always most kind to me. He no doubt indulged a fancy 
for reading my letters, for he was not long under any 
mistake as to my blameless life. One day when the 
Duke was in attendance I was writing from the King’s 
dictation, and he, seeing the Duke come in, looked mis- 
chievously at us both. 

‘Well, that confounded fellow Mortsauf still persists 
in living on?’ said he, in his fine ringing voice, to which 
he could at will give a tone of biting sarcasm. 

‘Yes, still,’ replied the Duke. 
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‘But the Comtesse de Mortsauf is an angel whom I 
should very much like to see here,’ the King went on. 
‘ However, I can do nothing ; but perhaps my secretary,’ 
and he turned to me, ‘may be more fortunate. You 
have six months’ leave. I shall engage as your colleague 
the young man of whom we were speaking yesterday. 
Enjoy yourself at Clochegourde, Master Cato!’ and he 
smiled as he was wheeled out of the room in his chair. 

I flew like a swallow to Touraine. For the first time 
I was about to show myself to the woman I loved, not 
only as rather less of a simpleton, but in the parapher- 
nalia of a young man of fashion whose manners had been 
formed in the politest circles, whose education had been 
finished by the most charming women, who had at 
last won the reward of his sufferings, and who had made 
good use of the experience of the fairest angel to whom 
Heaven ever intrusted the care of a child. 

When I had stayed at Clochegourde at the time of my 
mission in la Vendée, I had been in shooting dress; I 
wore a jacket with tarnished white metal buttons, finely 
striped trousers, leather gaiters, and shoes. My long 
tramp and the thickets had served me so ill that the 
Count was obliged to lend me some linen. This time, 
two years’ residence in Paris, the duty of attending the 
King, the habits of wealth, my now complete develop- 
ment, and a youthful countenance which beamed with 
indescribable light, derived from the serenity of a soul 
magnetically united to the pure soul at Clochegourde 
that went forth to me,—all had transfigured me; I was 
sure of myself without being conceited; I was deeply 
satisfied at finding myself, young as I was, at the top of 
the tree; I had the proud consciousness of being the 
secret mainstay of the most adorable woman on earth, 
and her unconfessed hope. 

I felt perhaps some stirrings of vanity when the pos- 
tillion’s whip cracked in the newly-made avenue from 
the Chinon road to Clochegourde, and a gate I had never 
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seen opened in an enclosing wall that had been recently 
built. I had not written to announce my arrival to the 
Countess, wishing to take her by surprise; but this was 
a twofold blunder: in the first place, she suffered the 
shock of a pleasure long wished for, but regarded as im- 
possible, and she also proved to me that elaborate surprises 
are always in bad taste. 

When Henriette beheld a young man where she had re- 
membered a boy, her eyes fell with a tragical droop ; 
she allowed me to take her hand and kiss it without 
showing any of the heartfelt pleasure which I had been 
wont to perceive in her sensitive thrill; and when she 
raised her face to look at me again, I saw that she was 
pale. 

“So you do not forget old friends !’ said Monsieur de 
Mortsauf, who had neither altered nor grown older. 

The two children sprang into my arms; I saw in the 
doorway the grave face of the Abbé de Dominis, Jacques’ 
tutor. 

‘No,’ said I to the Count, ‘and henceforth I shall 
have six months of every year to devote always to you. 
—Why, what is the matter ?’I said to the Countess, 
putting my arm round her waist to support her, in the 
presence of all her family. 

‘Oh! leave me!’ she exclaimed with a start; ‘it is 
nothing.’ 

I read her soul, and answered her secret thought, 
saying, ‘Do you no longer acknowledge me for yout 
faithful slave ?’ 

She took my arm, turned away from the Count, the 
children, the Abbé, and all the servants who had hurried 
out, and led me round the lawn, still within sight of 
them all. When we had gone so far that she thought 
she could not be heard— 

‘Félix, my friend,’ she said, ‘forgive the alarms of a 
woman who has but one clue by which to guide herself 
in an underground labyrinth, and fears to find it broken, 
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Tell me once more that Iam more than ever your Hen- 
riette, that you will not desert me, that nothing can dis- 
lodge me, that you will always be my faithful friend. I 
have had a sudden vision of the future—and you were 
not there as usual, with a radiant face and eyes fixed on 
mine; you had your back to me.’ 

‘Henriette, dear idol, whomI worship more than I do 
God, Lily, flower of my life, how can you, who are my 
conscience, fail to know that I am so entirely part of 
your heart, that my soul is here when my body is in 
Paris? Need I tell you that I have travelled hither in 
seventeen hours; that every turn of the wheel bore with 
it a world of thought and longing, which broke out like 
a tempest the moment I saw you : 

‘Tell me, tell me! Iam sure of myself. I can listen to 
you without sinning. God does not desire my death ; He 
sends you to me as He gives the breath of life to His crea- 
tures, as He sheds rain from the clouds on a barren land. 
Speak, tell me, do you love me with a holy love?’ 

‘With a holy love.’ 

¢ And for ever?’ 

‘For ever.’ 

‘Asa Virgin Mary, to be left shrouded in her draperies 
under her spotless crown ?? 

‘As a visible Virgin.’ 

‘As a sister ?” 

‘ As asister too dearly loved.’ 

* As a mother?’ 

‘ As a mother I secretly long for.’ 

‘Chivalrously, without hope?’ 

‘Chivalrously, but hoping.’ 

‘In short, as if you were still but twenty, and had your 
shabby blue evening coat?’ 

‘Oh, far better! I love you like that, but I also love 
you as She looked at me in keen alarm. ‘As 
you loved your aunt.’ 


‘Ah! Iam happy; you have relieved my fears,’ said 
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she, returning to the others, who stood puzzled by our 
private colloquy. 

‘Be still a child here !—for you are but achild. If 
your best policy is to be a man to the King, understand 
that here it is to be a boy. Asa boy you will be loved. 
I shall always resist the powers of the man, but what can 
I deny a child? Nothing; he can ask nothing that I 
would not grant.—We have told all our secrets,’ she 
added, looking at the Count with a saucy smile, in which 
I saw her a girl again in all her simple nature. ‘I am 
going in now to dress.’ 

Never for three years had I known her voice so 
thoroughly happy. It was the first time I heard those swal- 
low-like notes, that childlike tone of which I have spoken. 

I had brought a sportsman’s outfit for Jacques, and a 
workbox for Madeleine—which her mother always used ; 
in short, I had made up for the shabbiness to which I 
had hitherto been condemned by my mother’s parsimony. 
The delight of the two children as they displayed their 
presents to each other seemed to annoy the Count, who 
was always aggrieved if he were not the centre of atten- 
tions. I gave Madeleine a look of intelligence, and 
followed the Count, who wanted to talk about himself. 
He led me to the terrace; but we paused on the steps at 
each solemn fact he impressed upon me. 

‘My poor, dear Félix,’ said he, ‘you find them all 
happy and in good health. It is 1 who give shadow to 
the picture. I have absorbed their maladies, and I can 
bless God for having inflicted them on me. I used not 
to know what ailed me; but I know now—I have a 
disease of the pylorus; I can digest nothing.’ 

‘ By what good luck have you become as learned as a 
professor of the College of Physicians?’ said I, smiling. 
‘Is your doctor so indiscreet as to tell you this?” 

‘ Heaven preserve me from consulting doctors!’ he 
exclaimed, with the look of repugnance that most ima- 
ginary invalids show at the thought of medical treatment. 
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Then I had to listen to a crazy harangue, in the 
course of which he was ridiculously confidential, com- 
plaining of his wife, his servants, his children, and his 
life, taking evident delight in repeating his remarks of 
every day to a friend who, not knowing them, might 
be startled by them, and who was obliged by politeness 
to seem interested. He must have been satisfied, for I 
listened with deep attention, trying to formulate this 
inconceivable character, and to guess what new torments 
he was inflicting on his wife, though she had not said so. 

Henriette herself put an end to the monologue by 
coming out on to the steps. “The Count saw her, shook 
his head, and added— 

© You, Félix, listen to me; but no one here has any 
pity for me.’ 

And he went away as though aware that he would be 
in the way during my conversation with Henriette, or 
perhaps as a chivalrous attention to her, knowing that 
he would give her pleasure by leaving us together. His 
character was full of really inexplicable contradictions, 
for he was jealous, as all weak persons are; but his con- 
fidence in his wife’s saintliness knew no bounds; 
perhaps it was the irritation to his vanity caused by the 
superiority of her lofty virtue that gave rise to his 
constant antagonism to the Countess’s wishes, whom he 
loved to defy as children defy their mother and their 
masters. Jacques was at his lessons, Madeleine was 
dressing ; thus I had an hour to walk alone with the 
Countess on the terrace. 

‘Well, dear angel,’ said I, ‘so the chain is heavier 
than ever, the sands more scorching, the thorns more 
thickly set?’ 

‘ Be silent,’ said she, guessing what thoughts had been 
suggested to me by the Count’s conversation. ‘ You are 
here, and all is forgotten! I am not, I have not been 
unhappy.’ 

She danced a few light steps as if to flutter her white 
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dress, to let the breezes play with her frills of snowy 
tulle, her loose sleeves, her bright ribbons, her cape, and 
the airy curls of her hair dressed @ Ja Sévigné; I saw her 
for the first time really girlish and young, naturally gay, 
and as ready for sport as a child. I experienced both 
the tears of happiness and the delight a man feels in 
giving pleasure. 

‘Sweet flower of humanity,’ cried I, ‘that my fancy 
caresses and my spirit kisses! Oh my Lily! still intact 
and erect on its stem, still white, proud, fragrant, and 
alone !’ 

‘That is enough, Monsieur,’ she said, with a smile. 
‘Talk to me about yourself, and tell me_ every- 
thing.’ 

And then, under the moving canopy of quivering 
leaves, we had a long conversation, full of endless 
parentheses, each subject dropped and taken up again, in 
which I initiated her into my whole life and all my 
occupations. I described my rooms in Paris, for she 
wanted to know everything, and I—joy then not fully 
appreciated !—I had nothing to conceal. As she thus 
read all my soul, and learned all the details of my life 
full of overwhelming toil, as she discerned the importance 
of my functions, in which, but for the strictest honesty, 
it would be so easy to cheat and grow rich, and which I 
exercised with such fidelity that the King, as I told her, 
nicknamed me Mademoiselle de Vandenesse, she clasped 
my hand and kissed it, leaving on it a tear of joy. This 
sudden inversion of our parts, this splendid praise, the 
swiftly expressed feeling, even more swiftly understood— 
‘You are indeed the master I could have obeyed, the 
fulfilment of my dream !’—all the avowal expressed in 
this action, whose very humility was dignity, betraying 
love in a sphere far above the senses; this whirl of 
heavenly emotions fell on my heart and crushed me. I 
felt so small! I wished I could die at her feet. 

‘Oh!’ I exclaimed, ‘you women will always outdo 
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us in every way. How could you doubt me?—for you 
did doubt me just now, Henriette.’ 

‘Not in the present,’ she replied, looking at me with 
the ineffable sweetness that softened the light in her 
eyes for me alone. ‘ But seeing you so handsome, I said 
to myself: Our plans for Madeleine will be marred by 
some woman who will guess what treasures lie below, 
who will worship you, and rob us of our Félix, and 
destroy everything for us.’ 

‘Still Madeleine!’ said I, with an expression of 
surprise which only half distressed her. ‘Is it to 
Madeleine that I remain faithful ?’ 

We then sat in silence, very provokingly interrupted 
by Monsieur de Mortsauf. My heart was full, but I 
had to keep up a conversation beset with difficulties, in 
which my truthful replies as to the policy then carried 
out by the King offended the Count’s views, while he 
insisted on my explaining his Majesty’s intentions. 
Notwithstanding my questions as to his horses, the state 
of agriculture, whether he was satisfied with his five 
farms, if he meant to fell the trees in the old avenue, he 
constantly came back to politics with the petulance of 
an old maid and the pertinacity of a child; for minds 
of this type always eagerly turn to the side where light 
shines, they blunder up to it again and again, buzzing 
round but getting no nearer, exhausting one’s spirit as 
blue-bottle flies weary the ear by humming against the 
window pane. 

Henriette said nothing. I, to put an end to a 
dialogue which the warmth of youth might have heated 
to a flame, replied in assenting monosyllables, thus 
avoiding a useless discussion; but Monsieur de Mort- 
sauf was far too clearsighted not to discern the offensive 
side of my politeness. Presently he turned restive, vexed 
at being constantly agreed with ; his eyebrows and the 
wrinkles in his forehead twitched, his tawny eyes 
flashed,. his bloodshot nose turned redder than ever, as 
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on that day when, for the first time, I witnessed one of 
his fits of frenzy. Henriette gave me a beseeching look 
to convey to me that she could not exert on my behalf 
the firmness she employed in justifying or defending the 
children. 

I then answered the Count, taking him seriously, and 
managing him with the greatest skill. 

‘Poor dear! poor dear!’ she said, murmuring the 
words again and again; they fell on my ear like a breath 
of air. Then, when she thought she could interfere 
with some success, she exclaimed, interrupting us— 

“Do you know, gentlemen, that you are desperately 
unamusing ! ’ 

Recalled by this remark to the chivalrous deference 
due to a woman, the Count ceased discussing politics ; 
it was now his turn to be bored as we talked of trifles, 
and he left us free to walk together, saying that perpetu- 
ally pacing up and down on the same spot made him 
giddy. 

My gloomy conjectures were accurate. ‘The fair 
scenery, the mild atmosphere, the clear sky, the 
exquisite poetry of this valley, which for fifteen years 
had soothed the acutest vagaries of this sick brain, had 
now lost their power. At an age when in most men 
the rough edges wear down and the angles rub smooth, 
this old gentleman’s temper was more aggressive than 
ever. For some months now he had been contradictory 
for contradiction’s sake, without reason, without justi- 
fying his opinions; he asked the wherefore of every- 
thing, fussed over a delay or a message, interfered 
incessantly in domestic matters, and demanded an 
account of the smallest details of the household, till he 
wore out his wife and his servants, leaving them no 
freedom of action. Formerly he had not given way to 
temper without some plausible reason, now his fractious- 
ness was incessant. “The care of his money and the 
anxieties of husbandry, with the stir of a busy life, had 
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perhaps diverted his atrabilious humour by giving his 
anxious spirit something to work on, and employing his 
active mind; perhaps it was want of occupation that 
now left his disorder to react upon itself; having 
nothing outside him to fret it, it took the form of fixed 
ideas ; the physical individual had become the victim of 
the moral individual. 

He was now his own doctor. He compared medical 
works, and believed he had all the complaints of which 
he read the descriptions; then he took the most 
elaborate precautions to guard his health, always some- 
thing new, impossible to foresee, more impossible to 
satisfy. At one time he would have no noise ; and when 
the Countess had succeeded in establishing total silence, 
he would suddenly complain of living in a tomb, and 
say that there was a medium between making no _ noise 
and the muteness of La Trappe. Sometimes he affected 
absolute indifference to all earthly things; then the 
whole house breathed again; the children could play, 
the work of the household was carried on without any 
fault-finding; suddenly, in the midst of it all, he would 
cry out piteously, ‘ You want to kill me!—My dear, if 
it concerned the children, you would know by instinct 
what annoyed them!’ he would say to his wife, adding 
to the injustice of the words by the hard, cold tone in 
which he spoke them. Then he was for ever dressing 
and undressing, studying the least variation of tempera- 
ture, and never doing anything without consulting the 
barometer. In spite of his wife’s motherly care, he never 
found any food to his liking, for he declared that his 
stomach was always out of order, and that painful 
digestion hindered his sleeping ; at the same time, he 
ate, drank, digested, and slept in a way that the most 
learned physician might have admired. His endless 
caprices wore out the household; like.all servants, they 
were the slaves of routine, and incapable of accommodating 
themselves to the exigencies of constantly varying orders. 
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The Count would desire that all the windows were to 
be left open, as fresh air was indispensable to his health ; 
a few days later the air was too damp, or too hot, he 
could not endure it; he scolded, he quarrelled over it, 
and, to be in the right, would deny his previous order. 
This lack of memory, or of honesty, of course gave him 
the victory in every discussion when his wife tried to 
prove that he contradicted himself. 

A residence at Clochegourde was so unendurable that 
the Abbé de Dominis, an exceedingly learned man, had 
fallen back on the solution of certain problems, and 
entrenched himself in affected absence of mind. The 
Countess no longer hoped to be able to keep the secret 
of his fits of mad fury within the family circle, as of 
old. The servants had already witnessed many scenes 
when the prematurely old man’s unreasoning rage passed 
all bounds ; they were so much attached to the Countess 
that nothing was ever repeated, but she lived in daily 
terror of some outburst in public of a frenzy which no 
respect of persons could now control. At a later time 
I heard terrible details of the Count’s behaviour to his 
wife ; instead of being a help to her, he overwhelmed 
her with gloomy predictions, making her responsible 
for future ills because she refused to follow the insane 
medical treatment he wished to inflict on the children. 
If the Countess went out walking with Jacques and 
Madeleine, her husband would prophesy of coming 
storms in spite of a clear sky; then if by chance his 
prediction was justified by the event, his conceit was so 
much gratified as to be indifferent to the harm done to 
his children. If one of them fell ill, the Count exer- 
cised his wit in finding a cause for the attack in the 
system of nursing adopted by his wife, which he would 
dispute in its minutest details, always ending with these 
brutal words, ‘If your children are ill again, it is all 
your own doing !’ 

He carried this system into the smallest points of 
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domestic management, in which he always saw the 
worst side of things, and made himself ‘the devil’s 
advocate,’ to quote his old coachman’s expression. The 
Countess had arranged that Jacques and Madeleine 
should have their meals at a different hour from their 
parents, and had thus preserved them from the dreadful 
effects of the Count’s malady, meeting every storm as 
it broke. The children rarely saw their father. 

By an illusion peculiar to selfish people, the Count 
had no suspicion of the mischief he caused. In his 
confidential conversation with me he had indeed blamed 
himself for too great leniency to his family. “Thus he 
wielded the knout, felling and destroying everything 
about him as a monkey might have done, and after 
wounding his victim denied that he had ever touched 
her. I understood now what had drawn the lines, as 
fine as razor-cuts, across the Countess’s brow; I had 
noticed them as soon as I saw her. ‘There is a sort of 
modesty in noble souls that keeps them from uttering 
their sorrows; they hide their griefs from those they love, 
out of pride and a feeling of luxurious charity. And in 
spite of my urgency, I did not at once extract this 
confession from Henriette. She feared to distress me; 
she let things out, bit by bit, with sudden blushes ; but 
I was not slow to guess the aggravated bitterness that 
her husband’s want of occupation had infused into the 
domestic miseries of Clochegourde. 

‘ Henriette,’ said I a few days later, showing her that 
I had sounded the depths of her new griefs, ‘did not you 
make a mistake when you planned your estate so com- 
pletely as to leave the Count nothing to employ him ?’ 

‘Nay, dear,” she said with a smile, ‘my position is so 
critical as to need all my attention; believe me, I have 
studied every alternative—they are all exhausted. It is 
true, worries increase every day. As Monsieur de 
Mortsauf and I are always together, I cannot diminish 
them by distributing them to several points; everything 
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must bring the same suffering on me. I had thoughts 
of amusing Monsieur de Mortsauf by advising him to 
introduce the culture of silkworms at Clochegourde ; 
there are some mulberry-trees here already, survivors 
from that industry, once known in Touraine; but I 
understood that he would be none the less tyrannical at 
home, that all the thousand troubles of the undertaking 
would fall upon me. 

‘You see, my observing friend,’ she went on, ‘ while 
a man is young his bad qualities are controlled by the 
outer world, impeded in their rise by the other passions, 
checked by respect of persons; but later, in retirement, 
as a man grows old, little faults come forth, all the more 
terrible because they have so long been kept under. 
Human weakness is essentially cowardly ; it grants neither 
peace nor truce ; what has once been surrendered yester- 
day it insists on to-day, to-morrow, and for ever after ; it 
takes possession of all that is conceded and demands 
more. Strength is merciful; it yields to conviction ; it 
is just and peaceable, while the passions that are born of 
weakness are pitiless. [hey are never satisfied but 
when they can behave like children, who like stolen 
fruit better than what they may eat at table. Monsieur 
de Mortsauf takes a real pleasure in stealing a march 
on me; he who would never deceive anybody loves to 
deceive me so long as'the trick remains unknown,’ 


One morning, about a month after my arrival, as we 
came out from breakfast, the Countess took my arm, 
hurried out by a railed gate that opened into the 
orchard, and dragged me away to the vineyard. 

©Oh! he will kill me!’ cried she. ‘And yet I must 
live, if only for the children’s sake! Cannot I havea 
single day’s respite? Must I always be stumbling over 
brambles, expecting every moment to fall, compelled 
every moment to summon all my strength to keep my 
balance! No living creature can endure such an expen~ 
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diture of energy. If only I knew the ground I should 
be called upon to struggle over, if my endurance were a 
fixed quantity, my spirit would bend to it; but no, the 
attack comes every day in a new form and finds me 
defenceless; my trouble is not single, but manifold. 
Félix, Félix, you could never imagine the odious aspect 
his tyranny has assumed, or the odious measures sug- 
gested to him by his medical books. Ah! my friend 4 
she leaned her head on my shoulder without finishing 
her sentence. ‘ What is to become of me; what can I 
do?’ she went on, fighting with the ideas she had not — 
uttered. ‘How can I contend with him? He will 
kill me.—No, I will kill myself—only that is a crime ! 
CanI fly? There are the children! Demand a separa- 
tion? But how, after fifteen years of married life, am 
I to tell my father that I cannot live with Monsieur de 
Mortsauf when, if my father or my mother were to come 
here, he would be calm, well-conducted, polite, and 
witty. And besides, has a married woman a father and 
a mother? She belongs, body and soul, to her husband. 
I used to live in peace; if not happy, I found some 
strength in my chaste isolation. I confess it, if I am 
bereft of that negative comfort I too shall go mad! 
My objection is founded on reasons not personal to 
myself. Is it not wicked to bring poor little creatures 
into the world, who are doomed from birth to constant 
suffering? At the same time, this question of conduct 
is so serious that I cannot solve it unaided: I am judge 
and party to the suit. I will go to Tours to-morrow, and 
consult the Abbé Birotteau, my new director—for my 
dear and worthy Abbé de la Berge is dead,’ she said in a 
parenthesis, ‘Though he was stern, I shall always miss 
his apostolic firmness; his successor is an angel of 
mildness who is too easily touched to reprimand me. 
However, what courage can fail to find refreshment in 
religion? What reason but will gain strength from 
the voice of the Holy Ghost? 
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Dear God!’ she exclaimed, drying her tears and 
looking up to heaven, ‘for what am I thus punished? 
But we must believe—yes, Félix,’ she said, laying her 
hand on my arm, ‘let us believe that we must pass 
through a red-hot crucible before we can mount holy 
and perfect to the higher spheres——Ought I to be 
silent? Does God forbid my crying out to a friend’s 
heart. Do I love him too well?’ She clasped me to 
her as though she feared to lose me. ‘Who will answer 
my doubts? My conscience does not reproach me. 
The stars above shine down on men; why should not 
the soul, that living star, shed its fires over and round a 
friend when only pure thoughts go out to him?’ 

I listened in silence to this terrible outcry, holding 
her clammy hand in my own, which was moister still; I 
grasped it with a force to which Henriette responded 
with equal pressure. 

‘You are there, are you?’ cried the Count, coming 
towards us bareheaded. 

Since my return he had insisted on always being the 
third whenever we met, either because he counted on 
some amusement, or because he suspected the Countess 
of telling me of all her sorrows and bewailing herself 
to me; or again, because he was jealous of a pleasure 
he did not share. 

“How he follows me about!’ said she in a tone of 
despair. ‘ We will go to look at the Clos, and then we 
shall avoid him. Stoop low behind the hedges and we 
shall escape.’ We screened ourselves behind a thick 
hedge, and reaching the vineyard at a run, found our- 
selves far enough from the Count under an alley of 
almond-trees. 

‘Dear Henriette,’ said I, holding her arm pressed 
against my heart, and standing still to contemplate her in 
her sorrow, ‘ you could once steer me wisely through the 
perilous ways of the great world. Allow me now to 
give you some instructions to help you to end the 
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single-handed duel in which you must infallibly be 
defeated, for you and he are not fighting with equal 
weapons. Struggle no longer against a madman i 

‘Hush!’ she exclaimed, keeping back the tears that 
filled her eyes. 

‘Listen to me, my dearest. After an hour of his 
talk, which I endure for your sake, my mind is often 
bewildered and my head aches; the Count makes me 
doubt my very senses; the same things repeated are 
stamped in my brain in spite of myself. A strongly 
marked monomania is not infectious; when madness 
takes the form of affecting a man’s views and hides 
itself behind perpetual discussions, it may act terribly on 
those who live with it. Your patience is sublime, but is 
it not stultifying? For your own sake, for your chil- 
dren’s, change your system with the Count. Your 
exquisite submissiveness has increased his egoism ; you 
treat him as a mother treats the child she spoils. But 
now, if you wish to live—and you do,’ I added, looking 
her in the face, exert all the influence you have over 
him. He loves and he fears you—you know it; make 
him fear you more; meet his diffused wilfulness with a 
narrow, set will. Increase your power, just as he has 
managed to increase the concessions you have granted ; 
imprison his infirmities in a narrow moral sphere, as a 
maniac is imprisoned in a cell,’ 

‘Dear boy,’ said she, smiling bitterly, ‘none but a 
heartless woman could play such a part. [am a mother; 
I should make a feeble executioner. I can suffer—yes ; 
but to make others suffer !—Never,’ she said, ‘not even 
to attain some great or conspicuous advantage. Should 
I not have to falsify my feelings, disguise my voice, set 
my face, restrain every gesture... . Do not require 
such lies of me. I can stand between Monsieur de 
Mortsauf and his children ; I can take his blows so that 
they may fall on no one else; that is the utmost I can 
do to reconcile so many antagonistic interests.’ 
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‘Let me worship you! Saint, thrice saintly!’ I 
exclaimed, kneeling on one knee, kissing her dress, and 
wiping on it the tears that rose to my eyes.—‘ But if he 
should kill you !’ said I. 

She turned pale, and raising her eyes to heaven— 

“God’s will be done,’ she replied. 

‘Do you know what the King said to your father 
when speaking of you: “That old wretch of a Mort- 
sauf still lives on” ?” 

‘What is a jest on the King’s lips is a crime here,’ she 
said. 

In spite of our precautions, the Count had tracked us ; 
bathed in sweat, he came up with us under a walnut- 
tree, where the Countess had paused to speak these grave 
words. Assoon as I saw him, I began to discuss the 
vintage. Had he any unjust suspicions? I know not, 
but he stood looking at us without saying a word, or 
heeding the damp chill that falls from a walnut-tree. 

After a few minutes, during which he spoke in 
broken sentences of no significance, with pauses of very 
great significance, the Count said he had a sick headache ; 
he complained of it mildly, not claiming our pity nor 
describing his indisposition in exaggerated terms. We 
paid no heed to him. When we went in he felt still 
worse, talked of going to bed, and did so without cere- 
mony, with a simplicity that was very unusual. We 
took advantage of the armistice granted to us by his fit 
of hypochondria, and went down to our beloved terrace, 
taking Madeleine with us. 

‘Let us go out on the river,’ said the Countess after a 
few turns; ‘we will go to see the fish caught by the 
gamekeeper for to-day’s supply.’ 

We went out of the little gate, found the punt, got 
into it, and slowly pushed up stream. Like three 
children, delighted with trifles, we looked at the flowers 
on the banks, at the blue and green dragon-flies, and 
the Countess wondered that she could enjoy such 
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tranquil pleasures in the midst of so much acute grief. 
But does not the calm influence of Nature moving on, 
indifferent to our struggles, exert a consoling charm? 
The swirl of passion, with its suppressed longings, 
harmonises with that of the river; the flowers, unforced 
by the hand of man, express his most secret dreams ; 
the delicious see-saw of a boat vaguely repeats the 
thoughts that float in the brain. 

We felt the lulling influence of this twofold poetry. 
Our words, strung to the diapason of Nature, were full 
of mysterious grace, and our eyes shone with brighter 
beams, as they caught the light so lavishly shed by the 
sun on the scorching shore. The river was like a road 
on which we flew. In short, disengaged from the 
mechanical movement exerted in walking, the mind 
took possession of creation. And was not the excited 
glee of the little girl in her freedom—so pretty in her 
movements, so puzzling in her remarks—the living 
expression of two souls set free, and indulging in the 
ideal creation of the being dreamed of by Plato, and 
known to all whose youth has been filled with happy 
love. 

To give you an idea of that hour, not in its in- 
describable details, but as a whole, I may say that we 
loved each other in every creature, in every object that 
we saw about us; we felt outside us the happiness each 
longed for; it sank so deeply into our hearts, that the 
Countess drew off her gloves and let her beautiful hands 
play in the water, as if to cool some secret fires. Her eyes 
spoke; but her lips, parted like a rose to the air, would 
have closed on a desire. You know the harmony of 
deep notes in perfect concord with a high treble; it 
always reminds me of the harmony of our two souls that 
day, never more to be repeated. 

‘Where do your men fish,’ said I, ‘if you can only 
fish from your own banks?’ 

‘Wear the bridge at Ruan,’ said she. ‘The river is 
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ours now from the bridge at Ruan down to Cloche- 
gourde. Monsieur de Mortsauf has just bought forty 
acres of meadow with the savings of the last two years 
and the arrears of his pension. Does that surprise you?’ 

‘I?—I only wish the whole valley were yours!’ I 
exclaimed, and she answered with a smile. 

We were presently above Pont de Ruan, at a spot 
where the Indre widens, and where the men were 
fishing. 

© Well, Martineau ?’ said she. 

‘Oh, Madame la Comtesse, luck is against us. We 
have been out three hours, working up from the mill, 
and we have caught nothing.’ 

We landed to help draw the net once more, standing, 
all three of us, in the shade of a poplar, with silvery bark, 
of a kind common on the Danube and the Loire, which 
in springtime sheds a silky white fluff, the wrapper of 
its catkins. The Countess had resumed her serene 
dignity ; she repented of having confessed her pangs to 
me, and of crying out like Job instead of weeping 
like a Magdalen—a Magdalen bereft of lovers, of 
feasts and dissipations, but not without perfume and 
beauty. 

The net was drawn at her feet, full of fish—tench, 
barbel, pike, perch, and an enormous carp leaped upon 
the grass. 

‘They were sent on purpose!’ said the keeper, 

The labourers stared open-eyed with admiration of the 
woman standing like a fairy who had touched the net 
with her wand. 

At this moment a groom appeared, riding at a gallop 
across the fields, and filling her with qualms of horror. 
Jacques was not with us; and a mothei’s first instinct, as 
Virgil has so poetically expressed it, is to clasp her 
children to her bosom on the slightest alarm. 

‘Jacques!’ she cried. ‘Where is Jacques? What 
has happened to my boy ?’ 
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She did not love me; if she had loved me, for my 
sufferings too, she would not have uttered this cry as 
of a lioness in despair. 

‘Madame la Comtesse, Monsieur le Comte is much 
worse.” 

She drew a breath of relief, and ran off with me, 
followed by Madeleine. 

‘Come after me slowly,’ said she, ‘ that the dear child 
may not overheat herself. You see, Monsieur de Mort- 
sauf’s walk in this heat had put him into a perspiration, 
and standing in the shade of the walnut-trees may bring 
misfortune on us.” 

The words revealed her purity of mind. The Count’s 
death a misfortune ! 

She hurried on to Clochegourde, went in by a break 
in the wall, and crossed the vineyard. I returned as 
slowly as she could wish. Henriette’s words had en- 
lightened me, but as the lightning-flash which destroys 
the garnered harvest. During that hour on the river I 
had fancied that she cared most for me; I now felt 
bitterly that her words were perfectly sincere. The 
lover who is not all in all is nothing. So I was alone in 
my love with the longing of a passion that knows all its 
wants, that feeds on anticipation, on hoped-for kindness, 
and is satisfied with the joys of imagination, because it 
confounds with them those it looks for in the future. 
If Henriette loved me, she still knew nothing of the 
joys or the storms of love. She lived on the feeling 
itself, as a saint is the spouse of God. 

I was the object with which her thoughts were bound 
up, the sensations she misunderstood, as a swarm of bees 
clings to some blossoming bough; but I was not the 
element of life to her, only an adventitious fact. A 
king unthroned, I walked on, wondering who should 
restore me to my kingdom. In my crazy jealousy I 
blamed myself for never having greatly dared, for not 
having tightened the bonds of an affection—which now 
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seemed to me refined out of all reality—by the chains of 
self-evident right conferred by possession. 

The Count’s indisposition, caused probably by a chill 
under the walnut-tree, in a few hours had become serious. 
I went off to Tours to fetch a physician of note, Mon- 
sieur Origet, whom I could not bring back till the 
evening; but he spent the night and the next day at 
Clochegourde. Though he had sent the groom to fetch 
a large number of leeches, he thought immediate bleed- 
ing necessary, and had no lancet with him. I rushed 
off to Azay, in dreadful weather; I roused Monsieur 
Deslandes the surgeon, and made him come off with the 
rapidity of a bird. ‘Ten minutes later the Count would 
have succumbed ; bleeding saved him. 

In spite of this first triumph, the doctor pronounced him 
in a dangerously high fever, one of those attacks which 
come on people who have ailed nothing for twenty 
years. [he Countess was overwhelmed ; she believed 
herself to be the cause of this disastrous illness. Unable 
to thank me for what I did, she was content to give me 
an occasional smile, with an expression that was equiva- 
lent to the kiss she had pressed on my hand; I wished 
I could read in it the remorse of an illicit passion ; but it 
was an act of contrition, painful to see in so pure a soul, 
and the expression of admiring affection for him whom 
she considered noble, while she accused herself alone of 
an imaginary crime. She loved indeed as Laura de 
Noves loved Petrarca, and not as Francesca da Rimini 
loved Paolo—a crushing discovery for a man who had 
dreamed of the union of these two types of love. The 
Countess was reclining, her frame exhausted, her arms 
lying limp, in a dirty armchair in that room that 
reminded me of a wild boar’s den. 

Next evening, before leaving, the doctor told the 
Countess, who had watched all night, that she must 
send for a nurse; the illness would be long. 

‘A nurse!’ cried she. ‘No, no. We will nurse 
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him,’ she added, looking at me. ‘ We owe it to our- 
selves to save him.’ 

At these words, the doctor glanced at us with an 
observing eye full of astonishment. The expression of 
her words was enough to lead him to suspect some crime 
that had failed in the execution. He promised to come 
twice a week, suggested the treatment to be pursued by 
Monsieur Deslandes, and described the alarming symp- 
toms which might necessitate his being fetched from 
Tours. 

To secure the Countess at least one night’s rest out of 
two, I proposed that she should allow me to sit up with 
the Count in turns with her; and thus, not without 
difficulty, I persuaded her to go to bed the third night. 
When all was still in the house, during a minute when 
the Count was dozing, I heard a sigh of anguish from 
Henriette’s room. My anxiety was so keen that I went 
to see her; she was on her knees before her prie-Dieu 
in tears and accusing herself:—‘ Ah, God! if this is 
the price of a murmur,’ she cried, ‘I will never complain 
again.’ 

‘You have left him!’ she exclaimed as she saw me. 

‘T heard you wailing and moaning, and I was alarmed 
about you.” 

‘About me? Oh, I am quite well,’ she said. 

She wanted to be sure that Monsieur de Mortsauf 
was really asleep. We went down together, and by the 
light of a lamp we looked at him. He was weakened 
by loss of blood rather than sleeping ; his restless hands 
were trying to pull the counterpane up. 

‘They say that is a trick of the dying,’ said she. 
‘Oh, if he were to die of this illness brought on by us, I 
would never marry again; I swear it!’ she went on, 
solemnly holding out her hand over the Count’s head. 

‘I have done all I can to save him,’ said I. 

‘You! Oh, you are most good!’ said she. ‘It is 
I—I am the guilty one.’ 
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She bent down over the puckered brow, wiped away 
the moisture with her hair, and gave it a sacred kiss. 
But I noted, not without secret satisfaction, that she 
bestowed this caress as an expiation. 

‘ Blanche—some drink,’ said the Count in a feeble 
voice. 

‘You see, he only recognises me,’ she said as she 
brought him a glass. And by her tone and her affec- 
tionate attentions to him, she tried to heap insult on 
the feelings that bound us, immolating them to the sick 
man. 

‘ Henriette,’ said I, ‘go and take some rest, I entreat 
you.’ 

‘Henriette no more!’ she said, interrupting me with 
imperious haste. 

‘Go to bed, or you will be ill. Your children, he 
himself would desire you to spare yourself. ‘There are 
times when selfishness is a sublime virtue.’ 

“Yes,” said she. 

And she went, urging me to watch her husband, by 
gestures that might have seemed to indicate approaching 
delirium if the grace of childhood had not mingled with 
the passionate entreaty of repentance. 

This scene, frightful as compared with the usual state 
of this placid soul, alarmed me; I feared the extravagance 
of her conscience. When the doctor next came, I ex- 
plained to him the scruples, as of a scared ermine, that 
were tormenting my spotless Henriette. This confidence, 
though very guarded, dispelled Monsieur Origet’s sus- 
picions, and he soothed the terrors of that sweet soul by 
assuring her that, from whatever cause, the Count must 
have had this violent attack, and that the chill he had 
taken under the walnut-tree had been beneficial rather 
than injurious by bringing it on. 


For fifty-two days the Count hovered between life 
and death. Henriette and I sat up with him in turn, 
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each for twenty-six nights. Monsieur de Mortsauf 
undoubtedly owed his recovery to our care, and the 
scrupulous exactitude with which we carried out Mon- 
sieur Origet’s instructions. Like all philosophical doc- 
tors, whose shrewd observation justifies them in doubting 
a noble action, even when it is merely the secret fulfil- 
ment of a duty, this man, while noticing the rivalry 
of heroism between me and the Countess, could not 
help watching us with inquisitive eyes, so fearful was he 
of being cheated of his admiration. 

‘In such a case as this,’ said he on the occasion of his 
third visit, ‘death finds a ready auxiliary in the mind 
when it is so seriously affected as that of the Count. 
The doctor, the nurse, those who are about the patient 
hold his life in their hands ; for a single word, a mere 
gesture of apprehension, may be as fatal as poison.’ 

As he spoke thus Origet studied my face and my 
expression ; but he read in my eyes the sincerity of an 
honest soul. For indeed, throughout this cruel illness, 
my mind was never once invaded by the very slightest of 
those involuntary evil ideas which sometimes sear the 
most innocent conscience. 

For those who contemplate nature as a whole, every- 
thing tends to union by assimilation. The spiritual 
world must be governed by an analogous principle. Ina 
pure realm all is pure. In Henriette’s presence there 
was a fragrance as of heaven itself; it seems as though 
any not irreproachable thought must alienate me from her 
for ever. Hence she was not only my happiness, she was 
also my virtue. Finding us always unfailingly attentive 
and careful, the doctor put an indescribable tone of pious 
pathos into his words and manner, as if he were thinking 
—‘ These are the real sufferers; they hide their wounds 
and forget them,’ 

By an effect of contrast which, as this worthy man 
assured us, is common enough in such wrecks of man- 
hood, Monsieur de Mortsauf was patient and tractable, 
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never complained, and showed the most wonderful 
docility—he who in health could not do the least thing 
without a thousand comments. The secret of this sub- 
mission to medical treatment, formerly so scouted, was a 
covert dread of death, another contrast in a man of un- 
blemished courage. And this fear may perhaps account 
for various singular features in the altered temper he 
owed to his misfortunes. 

Shall I confess to you, Natalie, and will you believe 
me? Those fifty days, and the month that came after, 
were the golden days of my life. In the infinite expanse 
of the soul is not love what, in a broad valley, the river 
is to which flow all the rains, the brooks and torrents, into 
which are borne the trees and flowers, the gravel of its 
banks, and the fragments of the higher rocks; it is fed 
alike by storms and by the slow tribute of rippling 
springs, Yes, when we love, everything feeds love. 

The first great danger past, the Countess and I became 
accustomed to sickness. In spite of the confusion caused 
by the constant care needed by the Count, his room, which 
we had found in such disorder, was made neat and pretty. 
Ere long we lived there like two beings dropped on a 
desert island ; for not only do troubles isolate us, but they 
silence the petty conventionality of the world. And 
then for the sick man’s benefit we were forced into con- 
tact such as no other event could have brought about. 
How often did our hands meet, heretofore so shy, in 
doing her husband some service. Was it not my part to 
support and help Henriette? Carried away by a duty 
that may be compared with that of a soldier at an out- 
post, she would often forget to eat; then I would bring 
her food, sometimes on her knee—a hasty meal _necessi- 
tating a hundred little services. It was a childish scene 
on the brink of a yawning grave. She would hastily 
order me to prepare what might save the Count some 
discomfort, and employ me on a variety of trivial 
tasks. 

N 
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In the early days, when the imminence of danger 
stifled the subtle distinctions of ordinary life, as in the 
field of battle, she inevitably neglected the reserve which 
every woman, even the most simple-minded, maintains 
in her speech, looks, and behaviour when she is surrounded 
by the world or by her family, but which is incompatible 
with the undress of intimacy. Would she not come to 
call me at the chirp of awakening birds in a morning 
wrapper that sometimes allowed me a glimpse of the 
dazzling charms, which, in my wild hopes, I regarded as 
my own? Though always dignified and lofty, could she 
not also be familiar? And, indeed, during the first few 
days, that danger so completely eliminated every pas- 
sionate meaning from the privacy of our intimate inter- 
course, that she thought of no harm; and afterwards, 
when reflection came, she felt perhaps that any change 
of demeanour would imply an insult as much to herself 
as to me. We found ourselves insensibly familiarised, 
half wed, as it were. She showed herself nobly confiding, 
as sure of me as of herself. Thus I grew more deeply 
into her heart. 

The Countess was my Henriette once more, Henriette 
constrained to love me yet more, as I strove to be her 
second self. Ere long, I never had to wait for her hand, 
which she would give me irresistibly at the least beseech- 
ing glance; and I could study with delight the outlines 
of her fine figure without her shrinking from my gaze, 
during the long hours while we sat listening to the 
patient’s slumbers. The slender joys we allowed our- 
selves, the appealing looks, the words spoken in a 
whisper not to awake the Count, the hopes and fears 
repeated again and again, in short, the myriad details of 
this fusion of two hearts so long sundered, stood out dis- 
tinctly against the sad gloom of the real scene before us. 
We read each other’s souls through and through in the 
course of this long test, to which the strongest affections 
sometimes succumb, unable to withstand the familiarity 
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of every hour, and dropping away after testing the un- 
yielding cohesion which makes life so heavy or so light 
a burthen. 

You know what mischief comes of a master’s long 
illness, what disorder in his business ; there is never time 
for anything ; the stoppage put to his life hampers the 
movement of the house and family. Though everything 
always fell on Madame de Mortsauf, the Count was of 
use on the estate ; he went to talk to the farmers, he 
called on the business agents, he drew the rents; if she 
was the soul, still he was the body. I now appointed 
myself steward that she might nurse the Count without 
fear of ruin out of doors. She accepted everything with- 
out apologies, without thanks. ‘This partition of house- 
hold cares was another happy community of interests, 
and the orders I gave in her name. In her room in the 
evening we often discussed the children’s prospects. 
These conversations lent a still further semblance of 
reality to our make-believe married life. How gladly 
would Henriette lend herself to my playing the master’s 
part, putting me in his place at table, sending me to 
speak to the gamekeeper ; and all with simple innocence, 
but not without the secret pleasure which the most 
virtuous woman on earth must feel at finding a middle 
course combining strict observation of every law with the 
satisfaction of her unconfessed wishes. The Count, 
nullified by illness, was no longer a weight on his wife 
or on the house ; and now the Countess was herself, she 
had aright to attend to me and make me the object of 
endless cares. What joy I felt on discovering in her a 
purpose of which she, perhaps, was but vaguely con- 
scious, though it was exquisitely expressed—of revealing 
to me all the worth of her person and her character, of 
making me feel the change that came over her when 
she felt herself understood! ‘This blossom, constantly 
curled up in the cold atmosphere of her home, unfolded 
before my eyes and for me alone ; she hadas much delight 
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in opening as I had in looking on with the inquisitive eye 
of love. 

On the mornings when I slept late, after sitting up all 
night, Henriette was up before any one. She preserved 
the most perfect silence ; Jacques and Madeleine, without 
needing to be told, went away toplay. She would devise 
endless wiles to lay my table herself, and she would serve 
my breakfast with such a sparkle of glee in every move- 
ment, with such a wild swallow-like precision, with such 
a colour in her cheeks, such quaverings in her voice, such 
a lynx-like keenness of eye! Can such expansions of 
the soul be described? She was often overpowered by 
fatigue; but if by chance at one of these moments | 
needed anything, she found fresh strength for me, as for 
her children ; she started up active, busy, and glad. She 
loved to shed her tenderness like sunbeams through the 
air. Yes, Natalie, some women here below enjoy the 
privileges of angelic spirits, and, like them, diffuse the 
light which Saint-Martin, the unknown philosopher, 
tells us is intelligent, melodious, and fragrant. 

Henriette, secure in my reticence, rejoiced in lifting 
the heavy curtain which hid the future from us by show- 
ing herself to me as two women: the woman in bonds 
who had fascinated me in spite of her asperities; the 
woman freed, whose sweetness was to seal my love to 
eternity. What a difference! Madame de Mortsauf 
was a love-bird transported into cold Europe, sadly 
drooping on its perch, mute and dying in the cage where 
it is kept by some naturalist ; Henriette was the bird 
singing its Oriental raptures in a grove on the banks of 
the Ganges, and flying like a living gem from bough to 
bough amid the rosy flowers of an ever-blooming Vol- 
kameria. 

Her beauty was renewed, her spirit revived. "These 
constant fireworks of gladness were a secret between our 
two souls; for to the Countess the eye of the Abbé de 
Dominis, who represented the world, was more alarming 
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than her husband’s. She, like me, took pleasure in giv- 
ing her words ingenious turns ; she hid her glee under a 
jest, and veiled the evidences of her affection under the 
specious flag of gratitude. 

‘We have put your friendship to the severest tests, 
Félix, she would say at dinner. ‘We may surely grant 
him such liberties as we allow to Jacques, Monsieur 
P Abbé?” 

The austere Abbé replied with the kindly smile of a 
pious man who reads heartsand finds them pure; indeed, 
he always treated the Countess with the respect mingled 
with adoration that we feel for angels. 

Twice in those fifty days the Countess went perhaps 
across the border line that limited our affection; but 
those two occasions were shrouded in a veil that was 
not lifted till our day of supreme avowals. One 
morning, in the early days of the Count’s illness, just 
when she was repenting of having treated me so severely 
by denying me the harmless privileges of a chastened 
affection, I sat waiting for her to take my place. I was 
overtired, and fell asleep, my head resting against the 
wall. I awoke with a start, feeling my forehead 
touched by something mysteriously cool, that gave me 
a sensation as if a rose had lain on it. I saw the 
Countess some steps away from me, saying— 

‘Here I am!’ 

I went away, but as I wished her good morning, I took 
her hand, and felt that it was moist and trembling. 

‘Are you ailing ?’ said I. 

‘Why do you ask?’ she answered. I looked at her, 
‘colouring with confusion. 

‘TI had been dreaming,’ said I. 

One evening, during the last visits paid by Origet, 
who had pronounced the Count certainly convalescent, 
I was in the garden with Jacques and Madeleine; we 
were all three lying on the steps absorbed in a game of 
spillikins that we had contrived with splinters of straw 
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and hooks made of pins. Monsieur de Mortsauf was 
asleep. The doctor, while waiting for his horse to be 
put to, was talking in a low voice to the Countess in 
the drawing-room. Monsieur Origet presently left 
without my noticing his departure. After seeing him 
off, Henriette leaned against the window, whence she 
looked down on us for a long time though we did not 
know it. It was one of those hot evenings when the 
sky turns to copper colour, when the country sends out 
a thousand confused voices to the echoes.. A last gleam 
of sunshine lingered on the roofs, the flowers of the 
garden scented the air, the bells of the cattle being 
brought home to the byres, came from afar. And we, 
in sympathy with the stillness of this calm hour, stifled 
our laughter for fear of waking the Count. 

Suddenly, above the flutter of a gown, I heard the 
guttural gasp of a strongly suppressed sob; I rushed 
into the drawing-room, I found the Countess sitting in 
the window recess, her handkerchief to her face; she 
knew my step, and, by an imperious gesture, desired me 
to leave her alone. I went up to her, heartsick with 
alarm, and wanted to force away her handkerchief; her 
face was drowned in tears. She fled to her own room, 
and did not come out till it was time for prayers. For 
the first time in those fifty days I led her to the terrace, 
and asked her the cause of her agitation; but she 
affected the most flippant cheerfulness, justifying it by 
Origet’s good news. 

‘Henriette, Henriette,’ said I, ‘you knew that when 
I found you crying. Between us a lie is preposterous. 
Why would you not allow me to wipe away your tears? 
Can they have been for me?’ 

‘I was thinking,’ she answered, ‘that to me this 
illness has been a respite from misery. Now that there 
is nothing more to fear for Monsieur de Mortsauf, I 
must fear for myself.’ 


She was right. The Count’s returning health was 
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marked by his grotesque moods; he began to declare 
that neither his wife, nor I, nor the doctor knew how 
to treat him; we were all ignorant of his complaint and 
of his constitution, of his sufferings, and of the suitable 
remedies. Origet, infatuated by heaven knows what 
quackery, thought it was a degeneracy of the secretions, 
while he ought only to have studied the disorder of the 
pylorus ! 

One day, looking at us mischievously, like a man 
who has spied out or guessed something, he said to his 
wife, with a smile— 

‘Well, my dear, and if I had died—you would have 
regretted me, no doubt, but, confess, you would have 
been resigned.’ 

‘I should have worn Court mourning, red and black,’ 
she said, laughing to silence him. 

It was especially with regard to his food, which the 
doctor had carefully limited, forbidding that the patient’s 
craving should be satisfied, that we had the most violent 
scenes and outcries, with which nothing could be com- 
pared in the past, for the Count’s temper was all the 
more atrocious for having been to sleep, so to speak. 
Fortified by the physician’s orders and the faithfulness 
of the servants, and confirmed by me, for I saw in this 
contest a way of teaching her to govern her husband, 
the Countess was resolute in her resistance ; she listened 
with a calm countenance to his frenzy and scolding ; by 
thinking of him as a child—as he was—she accustomed 
herself to hear his abusive words. ‘Thus at last I was so 
happy as to see her assert her authority over this dis- 
ordered mind. The Count called out, but he obeyed ; 
and he obeyed all the more after the greatest outcry. 

In spite of the evidence of the results, Henriette 
would often shed tears at the sight of this feeble and 
haggard old man, his forehead yellower than a falling 
leaf, his eyes dim, his hands tremulous; she would 
blame herself for her sternness, and could seldom resist 
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the delight she saw in the Count’s eyes when, as she 
doled out his meals, she exceeded the doctor’s restrictions. 
She was all the sweeter and milder to him for having 
been so to me; still, there were shades of difference 
which filled my heart with boundless joy. She was not 
indefatigable ; she knew when to call the servants to wait 
on the Count if his whims were too many in rapid 
succession, and he began to complain of her misunder- 
standing him. 

The Countess purposed an act of thanksgiving to God 
for Monsieur de Mortsauf’s recovery ; she commanded 
a special mass, and bade me offer her my arm to escort 
her to church. I did her bidding ; but during the 
service I went to call on Monsieur and Madame de 
Chessel. On my return she tried to scold me. 

‘ Henriette,’ said I, ‘I am incapable of deceit. I can 
throw myself into the water to rescue my enemy when 
he is drowning, I can lend him my cloak to warm him 
—in short, I can forgive, but I cannot forget.’ 

She said nothing, but pressed my arm to her 
heart. 

‘You are an angel; you were, no doubt, sincere in 
your thanksgiving,’ I went on. ‘The mother of the 
Prince of the Peace was snatched from the hands of a 
mob who wanted to kill her, and when the Queen asked 
her, “ What did you do? ”—“] prayed for them,” said 
she. Women are all like that: I am a man, and 
necessarily imperfect.’ 

‘Do not slander yourself,’ said she, shaking my arm 
sharply. ‘¢ Perhaps you are better than I am.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied I, ‘for I would give eternity for a 
single day of happiness, while to you ! : 

‘Me!’ she cried, with a haughty glance. 

I was silent, and my eyes fell under the lightning of 
her eyes. 

‘Me!’ she wenton. Of what me are you speaking? 
There are in me many me’s. Those children,’ and she 
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pointed to Jacques and Madeleine, ‘are part of me.— 
Félix,’ she said in a heartrending tone, ‘do you think 
me selfish? Do you think that I could sacrifice 
eternity to recompense him who is sacrificing this life 
for me? The thought is a shocking one; it is contrary 
to every sentiment of religion. Can a woman who 
falls so low rise again? Can her happiness absolve her? 
—You will drive me soon to decide the question! Yes, 
I am betraying at last a secret of my conscience; the 
idea has often crossed my mind, I have expiated it by 
bitter penance ; it was the cause of the tears you wanted 
me to account for the other day 3 

‘Are you not attributing too great importance to 
certain things on which ordinary women set a high 
value, and which you ought to——’ 

‘Oh’, cried she, interrupting me, ‘do you value them 
less ?? 

Such an argument put an end to all reasoning. 

‘Well,’ she went on, ‘I will tell you !—Yes, I could 
be so mean as to desert the poor old man whose life is 
in my hands. But, dear friend, those two poor, feeble 
little creatures you see before us, Jacques and Madeleine 
—would not they be left with their father? And do 
you think, I ask you, do you believe that they could 
survive three months under that man’s _insensate 
tyranny? If by failing in my duty, I alone’—she 
smiled loftily. ‘But should I not be killing my two 
children? ‘Their doom would be certain.—Great God!’ 
she exclaimed, ‘ how can we talk of such things? Go 
and marry, and leave me to die.’ 

She spoke in a tone of such concentrated bitterness, 
that she stifled the outburst of my passion. 

‘You cried out up there, under the walnut-tree. I 
have just cried out here, under these alders, That is 
all. Henceforth I am silent.’ 

‘Your generosity overwhelms me,’ said she, looking 
up to heaven. 
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We had by this time reached the terrace, and found 
the Count seated there in a chair, inthe sunshine. The 
sight of that sunken face, hardly animated by a faint 
smile, extinguished the flames that had flared up from 
the ashes. I leaned against the parapet, contemplating 
the picture before me: the infirm man with his two 
still delicate children; his wife, pale with watching, 
and grown thin from excess of work, from the alarms, 
and perhaps from the joys, of these two dreadful mouths, 
though at this moment she was deeply flushed from the 
emotions of the scene she had gone through. At the 
sight of this suffering family, shrouded under the tremu- 
lous foliage through which fell the grey light of a dull 
autumn day, I felt the ties relax which hold body and 
soul together. I experienced for the first time that 
moral revulsion which, it is said, the stoutest fighters 
feel in the fury of the fray, a sort of chilling madness 
that makes a coward of the bravest, a bigot of a dis- 
believer, which induces total indifference to everything, 
even to the most vital sentiments—to honour, to love; 
for doubt robs us of all knowledge of ourselves, and 
disgusts us with life. Poor nervous creatures, who, 
by your high-strung organisation, are delivered over 
defenceless to I know not what fatality, who shall be 
your peers and judges? I understood how the bold 
youth who had erewhile put out a hand to grasp the 
Marshal’s baton, who had been no less skilled in 
diplomacy than intrepid as a captain, had become the 
unconscious murderer I saw before me! Could my own 
desires, at this moment wreathed with roses, bring me 
too tosuch an end? Appalled alike by the cause and 
the effect, asking, like the impious, where in all this was 
Providence, I could not restrain two tears that fell down 
my cheeks, 

‘What is the matter, dear, good Félix?’ asked 
Madeleine in her childish voice. 

Then Henriette dispelled those black vapours and 
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gloom by an anxious look, which shone on my soul like 
the sun. 

At this moment the old groom from Tours brought 
me a letter, at the sight of whieh I could not help utter- 
ing a cry of surprise, and Madame de Mortsauf trembled 
at my dismay. I saw the seal of the Cabinet. The 
King ordered me back. I held the letter out to her ; 
she read it in a flash. 

‘ He is going away !’” said the Count. 

‘What will become of me?’ she said to me, for the 
first time contemplating her desert without sunshine. 

We paused in a stupefied frame of mind, which 
oppressed us all equally, for we had never before so acutely 
felt that we were all indispensable to each other. ‘The 
Countess, as she talked even of the most indifferent 
matters, spoke in an altered voice, as though the instru- 
ment had lost several strings, and those that remained 
were loosened. Her movements were apathetic, her 
looks had lost their light. I begged her to confide her 
thoughts to me. 

‘ Have I any thoughts ?’ said she. 

She led me away to her room, made me sit down on 
the sofa, hunted in the drawer of her dressing-table, and 
then, kneeling down in front of me, she said— 

‘ Here is all the hair I have lost these twelve months 
past; take it—it is yours by right; you will some day 
know how and why.’ 

I gently bent over her, she did not shrink to avoid 
my lips, and I pressed them to her brow solemnly, with 
no guilty excitement, no inviting passion. Did she 
mean to sacrifice everything? Or had she, like me, 
only come to look over the precipice ’—If love had 
prompted her to abandon herself, she could not have 
been so profoundly calm, have given me that religious 
look, or have said in her clear voice— 

© You have quite forgiven me?’ 

I set out in the evening, she accompanied me on the 
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road to Frapesle, and we stood under the walnut-tree ; I 
pointed it out to her, telling her how I had first seen it, 
four years ago. 

‘The valley was so lovely !’ I exclaimed. 

‘ And now ?’ she said eagerly. 

‘Now you are under the tree,’ said I; ‘and the valley 
is our own.” 

She bent her head, and there we parted. She got into 
the carriage again with Madeleine, and I into mine, 
alone. 


On my return to Paris, I was fortunately taken up by 
a press of work which forcibly diverted my mind, and 
obliged me to live apart from the world, which forgot 
me. I corresponded with Madame de Mortsauf, to 
whom I sent my journal every week, and who replied 
twice a month. It was an obscure and busy life, 
resembling the overgrown, flowery nooks, quite un- 
known, which I had admired in the depths of the woods 
when composing fresh poems of flowers during the last 
fortnight. 

All ye who love, bind yourselves by these delightful 
duties ; impose a rule on yourselves, to be carried out, as 
the Church does on Christians, for every day. 

The rigorous observances created by the Roman 
Catholic religion are a grand idea; they trace deeper 
and deeper grooves of duty in the soul by the repetition 
of acts which encourage hope and fear. The feelings 
always flow, a living stream, in these channels which 
keep the current within bounds and purify it, per- 
petually refreshing the heart, and fertilising life by the 
abounding treasures of hidden faith, a divine spring 
multiplying the single thought of a single love. 

My passion, a relic of the Middle Ages, recalling the 
days of chivalry, became known, I know not how; 
perhaps the King and the Duc de Lenoncourt spoke of 
it. From this uppermost sphere, the story, at once 
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romantic and simple, of a young man piously devoted to 
a beautiful woman who had no public, who was so noble 
in her solitude, and faithful without the support of duty, 
no doubt became known in the Faubourg Saint-Germain. 
I found myself the object of inconvenient attention in 
drawing-rooms, for an inconspicuous life has advantages 
which, once tasted, make the parade of a life in public 
unendurable. Just as eyes that are accustomed to see 
none but subdued colours are hurt by broad daylight, so 
there are minds averse to violent contrasts. I was then 
one of these ; you may be surprised now to hear it; but 
have patience, the eccentricities of the Vandenesse you 
know will be accounted for. 

I found women amiably disposed towards me, and the 
world kind. 

After the Duc de Berry’s marriage the Court became 
splendid once more, the French /étes were revived. The 
foreign occupation was a thing of the past, prosperity 
returned, amusements were possible. Personages of 
illustrious rank or considerable wealth poured in from 
every part of Europe to the capital of intelligence, where 
all the advantages and the vices of other countries were 
magnified and intensified by French ingenuity. 

Five months after leaving Clochegourde, my good 
angel wrote me a letter in despair, telling me that her 
boy had had a serious illness, from which he had recovered 
indeed, but which had left her in dread for the future ; 
the doctor had spoken of care being needed for his lungs 
—a terrible verdict that casts a black shadow on every 
hour of a mother’s life. Hardly had Henriette drawn a 
breath of relief as Jacques was convalescent, before his 
sister made her anxious. Madeleine, the pretty flower 
that had done such credit to her mother’s care, went 
through an illness which, though not serious, was a 
cause of anxiety in so fragile a constitution. 

Crushed already by the fatigues of Jacques’ long sick- 
ness, the Countess had no courage to meet this fresh 
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blow, and the sight of these two beloved beings made 
her insensible to the increasing torment of her husband’s 
temper. Storms, each blacker than the last, and bring- 
ing with it more stones, uprooted by their cruel 
surges the hopes that were most deeply rooted in her 
heart. Weary of strife, she had submitted altogether 
to the Count’s tyranny, for he had regained all his lost 
round. 

‘When all my strength was devoted to enfolding my 
children,’ she wrote to me, ‘could I use it to defy Mon- 
sieur de Mortsauf, could I defend myself against his 
aggressions when I was fighting with death? As I 
make my onward way, alone and feeble, between the 
two young, melancholy creatures at my side, I feel an 
invincible disgust of life. What blow can hurt me, or 
what affection can I respond to when I see Jacques 
motionless on the terrace, life no longer beaming in 
anything but his beautiful eyes, made larger by emacia- 
tion, as hollow as an old man’s, and where—fatal prog- 
nostic—his forward intelligence is contrasted with his 
bodily weakness? When I see at my side my pretty 
Madeleine so lively, so fond, so brightly coloured, now 
as pale as the dead; her very hair and eyes seem to me 
more pallid, she looks at me with languishing eyes as if 
she were bidding me farewell. No food tempts her, or 
if she has a fancy for anything, she alarms me by her 
strange appetites ; the innocent child, though one with 
my heart, blushed as she confesses to them. 

‘Do what I will, I cannot amuse my children; they 
smile at me, but the smile is forced from them by my 
playfulness, and is not spontaneous; they cry because 
they cannot respond to my fondness. Illness has left 
them completely run down, even their affection. So 
you may imagine how dismal Clochegourde is. Mon- 
sieur de Mortsauf reigns unopposed. 

‘Oh my glory, my friend!’ she wrote to me again, 
‘you must love me well indeed if you can love me still— 
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can love me, so apathetic as I am, so unresponsive, so 
petrified by grief.’ 

At this juncture, when I felt myself more deeply 
appealed to than ever, when I lived only in her soul, 
on which I strove to shed the luminous breath of morning 
and the hope of purpled evenings, I met, in the rooms of the 
Elysée Bourbon, one of those superb English ladies who 
are almost queens. Immensely wealthy, the daughter of 
a race unstained by any mésalliance since the time of the 
Conquest, married to an old man, one of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the British peerage,—all these 
advantages were no more than accessories adding to her 
beauty, her manners, her wit, a faceted lustre that 
dazzled before it charmed you. She was the idol of the 
day, and reigned all the more despotically over Paris 
society because she had the qualities indispensable to 
success, the iron hand in a velvet glove spoken of by 
Bernadotte. 

You know the curious individuality of the English— 
the impassable and arrogant Channel, the icy St. 
George’s Straits that they set between themselves and 
those who have not been introduced to them. The 
human race might be an ant-heap on which they tread ; 
they recognise none of their species but those whom 
they accept; they do not understand the language even 
of the rest ; those have lips that move and eyes that see, 
but neither voice nor looks can reach so high; to them 
the herd are as though they were not. ‘Thus the 
English are an image of their island where the law 
rules everything ; where in each sphere everything is 
uniform; where the practice of virtue seems to be 
the inevitable working of wheels that move at fixed 
hours. 

These fortifications of polished steel built up round an 
Englishwoman, caged by golden wires into her home, 
where her feeding trough and drinking cup, her perches 
and her food are all perfection, lend her irresistible 
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attractions. Never did a nation more elaborately scheme 
for the hypocrisy of a married woman by placing her 
always midway between social life and death. For her 
there is no compromise between shame and honour ; the 
fall is utter, or there is no slip; it is all or nothing—the 
To be or not to be of Hamlet. This alternative, combined 
with the habits of disdain to which manners accustom 
her, makes an Englishwoman a creature apart in the 
world. She is but a poor creature, virtuous perforce, 
and ready to abandon herself, condemned to perpetual 
falsehood buried in her soul; but she is enchanting in 
form, because the race has thrown everything into form. 
Hence the beauties peculiar to the women of that 
country: the exaltation of an affection in which 
life is compulsorily summed up, their extravagant care of 
their person, the refinement of their love—so elegantly 
expressed in the famous scene in Romeo and Juliet, in 
which Shakespeare has with one touch depicted the 
Englishwoman. 

To you, who envy them so many things, what can I 
say that you do not know about these fair sirens, 
apparently impenetrable but so quickly known, who 
believe that love is enough for love, and who taint their 
pleasures with satiety by never varying them, whose 
soul has but one note, whose voice but one word—an 
ocean of love, in which, if a man has not bathed, he will 
for ever remain ignorant of one form of poetic sensuality, 
just as a man who has never seen the sea must always 
lack certain chords to his lyre? 

You know the purport of these words. My acquaint- 
ance with Lady Dudley was notorious. At an age 
when the senses exert their greatest power over our 
decisions, and in a man whose fires had been so violently 
suppressed, the image of the saint who was enduring her 
long martyrdom at Clochegourde shone so brightly that 
he could resist every fascination. ‘This fidelity was the 
distinction that won me Lady Arabella’s attention. 
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My obstinacy increased her passion. What she longed 
for, like many Englishwomen, was something con- 
spicuous and extraordinary. She craved for spice, for 
pepper to feed her heart on, as English epicures insist 
on pungent condiments to revive their palate. The 
lethargy produced in these women’s lives by unfailing 
perfection in everything about them, and methodical 
regularity of habit, reacts in a worship of the romantic 
and difficult. I was incapable of gauging this character. 
The more I retired into cold disdain, the more eager 
was Lady Dudley. This contest, of which she boasted, 
excited some curiosity in certain drawing-rooms, and 
this was the firstfruits of satisfaction which made her 
feel it incumbent on her to triumph. Ah! I should 
have been saved if only some friend had repeated the 
odious speech she had uttered concerning Madame de 
Mortsauf and me— 

‘I am sick,’ said she, ‘of this turtle-dove sigh- 
ing!” 

Though I have no wish to justify my crime, I must 
point out to you, Natalie, that a man has less chances of 
resisting a woman than you women have of evading our 
pursuit. Our manners forbid to our sex those tactics of 
stern repression which in you are baits to tempt the 
lover, and which indeed propriety requires of you. In 
us, on the contrary, some jurisprudence of masculine 
coxcombry treats reserve as ridiculous ; we leave you the 
monopoly of modesty to secure to you the privilege of 
conferring favours; but reverse the parts, and a man is 
crushed by satire. Protected as I was by my passion, I 
was not at an age to be insensible to the threefold 
attractions of pride, devotion, and beauty. When Lady 
Arabella laid at my feet the homage paid to her at a ball 
of which she was the queen, when she watched my eye 
to read whether I admired her dress, and thrilled with 
pleasure when she pleased me, I was agitated by her 
agitation. She stood on ground too whence I could not 

fo) 
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fly ; it was impossible for me to refuse certain invitations 
in the diplomatic circle ; her rank opened every house to 
her ; and with the ingenuity which women can display to 
obtain the thing they wish for, she contrived at table 
that the mistress of the house should seat me next 
to her. 

Then she would murmur in my ear— 

‘If I were loved as Madame de Mortsauf is, I would 
sacrifice everything to you.’ She proposed the humblest 
conditions with a smile, she promised uncompromis- 
ing reticence, or besought me to allow her only to love 
me. She spoke these words to me one day, satisfying 
alike the capitulation of a timid conscience and the 
unbridled cravings of youth— 

‘Your friend for ever, and your mistress when you 
please !’ 

Finally she resolved to make my sense of honour the 
means to my ruin; she bribed my man-servant ; and one 
evening, after a party where she had shone with such 
beauty that she was sure of having captivated me, I 
found her in my rooms. This scandal was heard of in 
England, where the aristocracy were in as much con- 
sternation as Heaven at the fall of its highest angel. 
Lady Dudley came down from her clouds in the British 
empyrean, kept nothing but her own fortune, and tried 
by self-sacrifice to eclipse the woman whose virtue 
had led to this celebrated scandal. Lady Arabella, 
like the Devil on the pinnacle of the Temple, took plea- 
sure in showing me the richest kingdoms of her ardent 
world. 

Read my confession, I beseech you, with indulgence. 
It deals with one of the most interesting problems of 
human life, with a crisis through which the greater por- 
tion of mankind must pass, and which I long to account 
for, if it were only to light a beacon on the reef. This 
beautiful English lady, so slender, so fragile, this milk- 
white woman so crushed, so breakable, so meek, with her 
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refined brow crowned with such soft tan-brown hair— 
this creature whose brilliancy seems but a transient 
phosphorescence has a frame of iron. No horse, however 
fiery, can defy her sinewy wrist, her hand that seems so 
weak, and that nothing can tire. She has the foot of the 
roe, a small, wiry, muscular foot of indescribable beauty 
of form. Her strength fears no rivalry; no man can 
keep up with her on horseback ; she would win a steeple- 
chase riding a centaur ; she shoots stags, and does it with- 
out checking her horse. Her frame knows not perspira- 
tion; it radiates a glow in the air, and lives in water, 
or it would perish. 

Her passion is quite African; her demands are a tor- 
nado like the sand-spouts of the desert—the desert whose 
burning vastness is to be seen in her eyes, the desert all 
azure and love, with its unchanging sky and its cool, 
star-lit nights. 

What a contrast to Clochegourde! The East and 
the West ; one attracting to herself the smallest atoms of 
moisture to nourish her; the other exhaling her soul, 
enveloping all who were faithful to her in a luminous 
atmosphere. ‘This one eager and slight; the other calm 
and solid. 

Tell me, have you ever duly considered the general 
bearing of English habits? Are they not the apotheosis 
of matter, a definite, premeditated, and skilfully adapted 
Epicureanism ? Whatever she may do or say, England 
is materialist—unconsciously perhaps. She has religious 
and moral pretensions from which the divine spirituality, 
the soul of Catholicism, is absent ; its fruitful grace can 
never be replaced by any hypocrisy, however well acted. 
She possesses in the highest degree the science of life, 
which adds a grace to the smallest details of materialism : 
which makes your slipper the most exquisite slipper in 
the world; which gives your linen an indescribable 
fragrance ; which lines and perfumes your drawers with 
cedar ; which pours out at a fixed hour a delicious cup of 
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tea, scientifically infused; which banishes dust, and nails 
down carpets from the very doorstep to the inmost nook 
of the house ; which washes the cellar walls, polishes the 
door knocker, gives elasticity to the springs of a carriage ; 
which turns all matter into a nutritious pulp, a comfort- 
able, lustrous, and cleanly medium in the midst of which 
the soul expires in enjoyment, and which produces a ter- 
rible monotony of ease ; which results in a life uncrossed 
and devoid of initiative; which, in one word, makes a 
machine of you. 

Thus I came suddenly, in the heart of this English 
luxury, on a woman perhaps unique of her sex, who 
entangled me in the meshes of that love born anew from 
its death, whose prodigality I met with severe austerity 
—that love which has overpowering charms and an 
electricity of its own, which often leads you to heaven 
through the ivory gates of its half-slumbers, or carries 
you up mounted behind its winged shoulders. A hor- 
ribly graceless love that laughs at the corpses of those 
it has slain; love devoid of memory, a cruel love, 
like English politics, and to which almost every man 
succumbs. 

You understand the problem now. Man is com- 
posed of matter and spirit. In him the animal nature 
culminates and the angel begins. Hence the conflict 
we all have felt between a future destiny of which we 
have presentiments, and the memories of our original 
instincts from which we are not wholly detached—the 
love of the flesh and the love that is divine. One man 
amalgamates the two in one; another abstains. This 
one seeks the whole sex through, to satisfy his anterior 
appetites ; that one idealises it in a single woman, who 
to him epitomises the universe. Some hover undecided 
between the raptures of matter and those of the spirit; 
others spiritualise the flesh and ask of it what it can 
never give. If, considering these general features of 
love, you take into account the repulsions and the 
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affinities which, being the outcome of diversity of con- 
stitution, presently break the bonds between those who 
have not tested each other; if you add to this the 
errors resulting from the hopes of those who live more 
especially by the mind, by the heart, or by action 
—who think, or feel, or act—and whose vocation is 
cheated or misprized in an association of two human 
beings, each equally complex, you will be largely 
indulgent to some misfortunes to which society is 
pitiless. 

Well, Lady Arabella satisfies the instincts, the organs, 
the appetites, the vices, and the virtues of the subtle 
matter of which we are compounded; she was the 
mistress of my body. Madame de Mortsauf was the 
wife of my soul. ‘The love the mistress could satisfy 
has its limits; matter is finite, its properties have recog- 
nised forces, it is liable to inevitable saturation ; I often 
felt an indescribable void in Paris with Lady Dudley. 
Infinity is the realm of the heart; love unbounded was 
at Clochegourde. I was passionately in love with Lady 
Arabella, and certainly, though the animal in her was 
supreme, she had also a superior intelligence; her 
ironical conversation embraced everything. 

But I worshipped Henriette. If at night I wept with 
joy, in the morning I wept with remorse. There are 
some women shrewd enough to conceal their jealousy 
under angelic sweetness ; these are women who, like 
Lady Dudley, are past thirty. Women then know how 
to feel and calculate both at once; they squeeze out the 
juice of the present and yet think of the future; they 
can stifle their often quite justifiable groans with the 
determination of a hunter who does not feel a wound 
as he rides in pursuit of the bugle call. 

Without ever speaking of Madame de Mortsauf, 
Arabella tried to kill her in my soul, where she constantly 
found her, and her own passion flamed higher under the 
breath of this ineradicable love. To triumph, if possible, 
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by comparisons to her own advantage, she would never 
be suspicious, nor provoking, nor curious, as most young 
women are ; but, like a lioness that has carried her prey 
in her mouth and brought it to her den to devour, she 
took care that nothing should disturb her happiness, and 
watched me like an unsubdued conquest. I wrote to 
Henriette under her very eyes, she never read a single 
line, she never made the least attempt to know the 
address on my letters. I was perfectly free. She 
seemed to have said to herself, ‘If I lose, I shall blame 
no one but myself.’ 

And she trusted proudly to a love so devoted that 
she would have laid down her life without hesitation if 
I had asked it of her. In fact, she made me believe 
that if I should abandon her she would at once kill 
herself. 

It wasa thing to hear when she sang the praises of 
the Indian custom for widows to burn themselves on 
their husband’s funeral pyre. 

‘Though in India the practice is a distinction reserved 
to the higher castes, and is consequently little appreciated 
by Europeans, who are incapable of perceiving the 
proud dignity of the privilege, you must confess,’ she 
would say to me, ‘that in the dead level of our modern 
manners the aristocracy cannot resume its place unless 
by exceptional feelings? How can I show the middle 
class that the blood flowing in my veins is not the same 
as theirs, if not in dying in another way than they die? 
Women of no birth can have diamonds, silks, horses, 
even coats-of-arms, which ought to be ours alone, for a 
name can be purchased !—But to love, unabashed, in 
opposition to the law, to die for the idol she has chosen, 
and make a shroud of the sheets off her bed to bring 
earth and heaven into subjection to a man, and thus rob 
the Almighty of His right to make a god, never to be 
false to him, not even for virtue’s sake—for to refuse 
him anything in the name of duty is to abandon oneself 
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to something that is not he—whether it be another man 
or a mere idea, it is a betrayal !|—T hese are the heights 
to which vulgar women cannot rise ; they know only two 
roads—the highway of virtue or the miry path of the 
courtesan.’ 

She argued, you see, from pride; she flattered all my 
vanities by deifying them; she set me so high that she 
could only reach to my knees; all the fascinations of her 
mind found expression in her slave-like attitude and 
absolute submission. She would remain a whole day 
lounging at my feet in silence, gazing at me, waiting 
on my pleasure like a seraglio slave. What words can 
describe the first six months when I gave myself up to 
the enervating joys of an affection full of raptures varied 
by the knowledge of experience that was concealed 
under the vehemence of passion. Such joys, a revela- 
tion of the poetry of the senses, constitute the strong 
link that binds young men to women older than them- 
selves; but this link is the convict’s chain; it leaves an 
indelible scar, implanting a premature distaste for fresh 
and innocent love rich in blossom only, which cannot 
serve us with alcohol in curiously chased golden cups, 
enriched with precious stones, sparkling with inexhaust- 
ible fires. 

When I tasted the enjoyments of which I had dreamed, 
knowing nothing of them, which I had expressed in my 
nosegays, and which the union of souls makes a thou- 
sand times more intense, I found no lack of paradoxes to 
justify myself in my own eyes for the readiness with 
which I slaked my thirst at this elegant cup. Often 
when I felt lost in immeasurable lassitude, my soul, freed 
from my body, flew far from earth, and I fancied that 
such pleasures were a means of annihilating matter and 
freeing the spirit for its sublimest flights. Not unfre- 
quently Lady Dudley, like many another woman, took 
advantage of the excitement superinduced by excessive 
happiness to bind me by solemn vows; and she could 
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even tempt me into blaspheming the angel at Cloche- 
gourde. 

Being a traitor, I became acheat. I wrote to Madame 
de Mortsauf as though I were still the boy in the ill- 
made blue coat of whom she was so fond; but, I own, 
her gift of second-sight appalled me when I thought of 
the disaster any indiscretion might bring on the charming 
castle of my hopes. Often in the midst of my happiness 
a sudden pang froze me; I heard the name of Henriette 
spoken by a voice from on high, like the Cain, where is 
Abel ?’ of the Scripture narrative. 

My letters remained unanswered. I was in mortal 
anxiety, and wanted to set out for Clochegourde. 
Arabella raised no obstacles, but she spoke as a matter 
of course of going with me to Touraine. Her fancy, 
spurred by difficulty, her presentiments, justified by 
more happiness than she had hoped for, had given birth 
in her toa real affection, which she now meant should 
be unique. Her womanly wit showed her that this 
journey might be made a means of detaching me com- 
pletely from Madame de Mortsauf; and I, blinded by 
alarm and misled by genuine guilelessness, did not see 
the snare in which I was to be caught. 

Lady Dudley proposed the fullest concessions, and 
anticipated every objection. She agreed to remain in 
the country near Tours, unknown, disguised, never to 
go out by daylight, and to choose for our meetings an 
hour of the night when no one could recognise us. 


I started on horseback from Tours for Clochegourde. 
I had my reasons for this; I needed a horse for my 
nocturnal expeditions, and I had an Arab, sent to the 
Marchioness by Lady Hester Stanhope, which I had 
taken in exchange for the famous picture by Rembrandt 
now hanging in her drawing-room in London, after it 
had come into my hands in so singular a way. 

I took the road I had gone on foot six years before, 
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and paused under the walnut-tree. From thence I saw 
Madame de Mortsauf, in a white dress, on the terrace. 
I flew towards her with the swiftness of lightning, and 
in a few minutes was below the wall, traversing the 
distance in a direct line, as if I were riding a steeple- 
chase. She heard the prodigious leaps of the Swallow 
of the Desert ; and when I pulled up sharp at the corner 
of the terrace, she said,‘ Ah! Here you are!’ 

These four words struck me dumb. Then she knew 
of my adventure! Who had told her of it ?—Her 
mother, whose odious letter she subsequently showed 
me. The indifference of that weak voice, formerly so 
full of vitality—the dead, colourless tone confessed a 
' mature sorrow and breathed, as it were, a perfume of 
flowers cut off beyond all recovery. The tempest of 
my infidelity, like the floods of the Loire that bury the 
land past redemption in sand, had passed over her soul 
and made a desert where rich meadows had been green. 
I led my horse in by the side gate; he knelt down on 
the grass at my command; and the Countess, who had 
come forward with a slow step, exclaimed, ‘What a 
beautiful creature!’ 

She stood with her arms crossed that I might not take 
her hand, and I understood her intention. 

‘T will go and tell Monsieur de Mortsauf,’ said she, 
and turned away. 

I remained standing, quite confounded, letting her go, 
watching her—noble, deliberate, and proud as ever; 
whiter than I had ever seen her, her brow stamped with 
the yellow seal of the bitterest melancholy, and hanging 
her head like a lily weighed down by too much rain. 

‘Henriette !’ I cried, with the passion of a man who 
feels himself dying. 

She did not turn round, she did not pause ; she scorned 
to tell me that she had taken back that name, that she 
would no longer answer to it; she walked on. In that 
terrible valley where millions of men must be lying 
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turned to dust, while their soul now animates the surface 
of the globe, I may find myself very small in the midst 
of the crowd closely packed under the luminous dignities 
who shall light it up with their glory; but even there I 
shall be less utterly crushed than I was as I gazed at 
that white figure going up, up—as an undeviating flood 
mounts the streets of a town—up to Clochegourde, her 
home, the glory and the martyrdom of this Christian 
Dido! 

I cursed Arabella in one word that would have killed 
her had she heard it—and she had given up everything 
for me, as we leave all for God! I stood lost in an 
ocean of thought, seeing endless pain on every side of me. 

Then I saw them all coming down ; Jacques running 
with the impetuosity of his age; Madeleine, a gazelle 
with pathetic eyes, followed with her mother. Monsieur 
de Mortsauf came towards me with open arms, clasped 
me to him, and kissed me on both cheeks, saying, 
‘ Félix, I have heard—I owed my life to you!’ 

Madame de Mortsauf stood with her back to us, under 
pretence of showing the horse to Madeleine, who was 
amazed, 

‘The devil!’ cried the Count in a fury, ‘that is a 
woman all over !—They are looking at your horse.’ 

Madeleine turned and came tome. I kissed her hand, 
looking at the Countess, who reddened. 

‘ Madeleine seems much better,’ said I. 

‘Poor little girl!’ replied the Countess, kissing her 
forehead. 

‘Yes, for the moment they are all well,’ said the 
Count. ‘I alone, my dear Félix, am a wreck, like an 
old tower about to fall.’ 

‘The General still suffers from his black dragons, it 
would seem,” said I, looking at Madame de Mortsauf. 

‘We all have our blue devils, she replied. ‘ That, 
I think, is the English word ?’ 

We went up to the house, all walking together, all 
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feeling that something serious had happened. She had 
no wish to be alone with me ; in short, I was a visitor. 

‘By the way, what about your horse?’ said the 
Count, when we went out. 

‘You see,’ retorted the Countess, ‘I was wrong to 
think about it, and equally wrong not to think about 
It. 

‘Why, yes,’ said he; ‘there is a time for everything.’ 

*T will go to him,’ said I, finding this cold reception 
unendurable. ‘I alone can unsaddle him and put him 
up properly. My groom is coming from Chinon by 
coach, and he will rub him down.’ 

‘Is the groom from England too ?’ said she. 

‘They are only made there,’ replied the Count, 
becoming cheerful as he saw his wife depressed. 

His wife’s coolness was an opportunity for tacit 
opposition ; he loaded me with kindness. I learned what 
a burthen a husband’s friendship can be. Do not sup- 
pose that it is when the wife lavishes an affection of 
which he seems to be robbed, that her husband’s atten- 
tions are overpowering to a noble soul! No. It is 
when that love has fled that they are odious and un- 
endurable. A friendly understanding, which is the 
indispensable condition of such attachments, is then seen 
as a mere means; it then isa burthen, and as horrible 
as all means are when no longer justified by the ends. 

‘My dear Félix,’ said the Count, taking my hands, 
and pressing them affectionately, ‘you must forgive 
Madame de Mortsauf. Women must be fractious, 
their weakness is their excuse ; they cannot possibly 
have the equable temper which gives us strength of 
character. She has the greatest regard for you. I know 
it ; but i‘ 

While the Count was speaking, Madame de Mortsauf 
moved gradually away from us so as to leave us 
together. 

‘ Félix,’ said he in an undertone, as he looked at his 
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wife returning to the house with her two children, ‘I 
cannot think what has been going on in Madame de 
Mortsauf’s mind, but within the last six weeks her 
temper has completely altered. She who used to be so 
gentle, so devoted, has become incredibly sulky.’ 

Manette afterwards told me that the Countess had 
fallen into a state of dejection which left her insensible 
to the Count’s aggravations. Finding no tender spot 
into which to thrust his darts, the man had become as 
fidgety as a boy when the insect he is torturing ceases 
to wriggle. At this moment he needed a confidant, as 
an executioner needs a mate. 

‘Try to question Madame de Mortsauf, he went on 
after a pause. ‘A woman always has secrets from her 
husband, but to you she will perhaps confide the secret 
of her trouble. If it should cost me half my remaining 
days of life, and half my fortune, I would sacrifice every- 
thing to make her happy. She is so indispensable to my 
existence. If in my old age I should miss that angel 
from my side, I should be the most miserable of men! 
I would hope to die easy. Tell her she will not have 
to put up with me for long. I, Félix, my poor friend,— 
Iam going fast; I know it. I hide the dreadful truth 
from all the world; why distress them before the time? 
Still the pylorus, my good friend. I have at last mastered 
the causes of the malady: my sensitive feelings are 
killing me. In fact, all our emotions converge on the 
gastric centres 

‘So that people of strong feeling die of indigestion,’ 
said I with a smile. 

‘Do not laugh, Félix ; nothing is truer. Too great a 
grief over-excites the great sympathetic nerve. This 
excessive sensibility keeps up a constant irritation of the 
mucous membrane of the stomach. If this condition 
continues, it leads to disturbance of the digestive func- 
tions, at first imperceptible ; the secretions are vitiated, 
the appetite is morbid, and digestion becomes uncertain; 
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ere long acute suffering supervenes, worse and more 
frequent every day. Finally the organic mischief reaches 
a climax; it is as though some poison were lurk- 
ing in every bowl. ‘The mucous membrane thickens, 
the valve of the pylorus hardens, and a scirrhus forms 
there of which the patient must die. Well, that is my 
case, my dear boy. The induration is progressing ; 
nothing can stop it. Look at my straw-coloured skin, 
my dry, bright eye, my excessive emaciation? I am 
withering up. What can you expect? I brought the 
germ of the complaint in me from exile : I went through 
so much at that time. 

‘And my marriage, which might have repaired the 
mischief done during the emigration, far from soothing 
my ulcerated soul, only reopened the wound. What 
have I found here? Eternal alarms on account of my 
children, domestic trials, a fortune to be patched up, 
economy which entailed a thousand privations I had to 
inflict on my wife, while I was the first to suffer from 
them. 

“And, above all, to you alone can I confide the 
secret—this is my greatest trouble. Though Blanche 
is an angel, she does not understand me; she knows 
nothing of my sufferings, she only frets them. I forgive 
her. It is a terrible thing to say, my friend, but a less 
virtuous woman would have made me happier by little 
soothing ways which never occur to Blanche, for she is 
as great asimpleton as a baby! Add to this that the 
servants do nothing but plague me. ‘They are perfect 
owls! I speak French, and they hear Greek. 

‘When our fortune was somewhat amended by hook 
and by crook, when I began to be less worried, the 
mischief was done; I had reached the stage of morbid 
appetite. ‘Then I had that bad illness which Origet so 
entirely misunderstood. In short, at this moment I have 
not six months to live.’ 

I listened to the Count in terror. On seeing the 
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Countess, the glitter of her hard eyes and the straw- 
coloured complexion of her brow had struck me. I now 
dragged the Count back to the house as I pretended to 
listen to his complaining, interspersed with medical dis- 
sertations, but I was thinking only of Henriette, and was 
bent on studying her. 

I found the Countess in the drawing-room ; she was 
listening to a lesson in mathematics that the Abbé 
de Dominis was giving to Jacques, while she showed 
Madeleine a stitch in tapestry. Formerly she would 
have found means, on the day of my arrival, to put off 
such occupations, and devote herself to me; but my love 
was so deep and true that | buried in the depths of my 
heart the sorrow I felt at the contrast between the past 
and present ; for I could see that terrible yellow tinge on 
her heavenly face, like the reflection of a divine light 
which Italian painters have given to the faces of their 
female saints. I felt in my soul the cold blast of death. 
When the blaze of her eyes fell on me, bereft now of the 
liquid moisture in which her looks had floated, I shud- 
dered ; and I then observed certain changes due to grief 
which I had not noticed out of doors. The fine lines 
which, when I had last seen her, were but faintly traced 
on her forehead, were now deep furrows; her temples, 
bluely veined, were dry and hollow; her eyes were sunk 
under reddened brows and had dark circles round them 3 
she had the look of fruit on which bruises are beginning 
to show, and which has turned prematurely yellow from 
the ravages of a worm within. 

And was it not I, whose sole ambition it had been to 
pour happiness in a full tide into her soul, who had ‘shed 
bitterness into the spring whence her life derived strength 
and her courage refreshment ? 

I sat down by her, and said in a voice tearful with 
repentance— 

‘Is your health satisfactory ?? 

‘Yes,’ she replied, looking straight into my eyes. 
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‘Here is my health,’ and she pointed to Madeleine and 
Jacques. 

Madeleine, who had come out victorious from her 
struggle with nature, at fifteen was a woman; she had 
grown, the tint of a China rose bloomed in her dark 
cheeks ; she had lost the light heedlessness of a child that 
looks everything in the face, and had begun to cast down 
her eyes. Her movements, like her mother’s, were rare 
and sober ; her figure slight, and the charms of her bust 
already filling out. A woman’s vanity had smoothed her 
fine black hair, parted into bands on her Spanish-looking 
brow. She had a look of the pretty medizval busts, so 
refined in outline, so slender in mould, that the eye that 
lingers on them fears lest it should break them; but 
health, the fruit that had ripened after so much care, had 
given her cheek the velvety texture of the peach, and a 
silky down on her neck which caught the light—as it 
did in her mother. 

She would live! God had written it, sweet bud of 
the loveliest of human blossoms, on the long lashes of 
your eyelids, on the slope of your shoulders, which pro- 
mised to be as beautiful as your mother’s had been ! 

This nut-brown maiden with the growth of a poplar, 
was a contrast indeed to Jacques, a fragile youth of 
seventeen, whose head looked too large, for his brow had 
expanded so rapidly as to give rise to alarms, whose 
fevered, weary eyes were in keeping witha deep sonorous 
voice. The throat gave out too great a volume of sound, 
just as the eye betrayed too much thought. Here Hen- 
riette’s intellect, soul, and heart were consuming with 
eager fires a too frail body ; for Jacques had the milk- 
white complexion touched with the burning flush that 
is seen in young English girls marked by the scourge to 
be felled within a limited time—delusive health ! 

Following a gesture by which Henriette, after pointing 
to Madeleine, made me look at Jacques, tracing geo- 
metrical figures and algebraical sums on a blackboard 
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before the Abbé, I was startled at this glimpse of death 
hidden under roses, and respected the unhappy mother’s 
mistake. 

‘When I see them so well, joy silences all my griefs, 
as, indeed, they are silent and vanish when I see those two 
ill_—My friend,’ said she, her eyes beaming with motherly 
pleasure, ‘if other affections desert us, those that find 
their reward here—duties fulfilled and crowned with suc- 
cess—make up for defeat endured elsewhere. Jacques, 
like you, will be a highly cultivated man, full of virtuous 
learning ; like you, he will be an honour to his country— 
which he may help to govern perhaps, guided by you, who 
will hold so high a place—but I will try to make him 
faithful to his first affections. Madeleine, dear creature, 
has already an exquisite heart. She is as pure as the 
snow on the highest Alpine summit; she will have the 
devotedness and the sweet intelligence of woman ; she is 
proud, she will be worthy of the Lenoncourts ! 

‘The mother, once so distraught, is now very happy— 
happy in an infinite and unmixed happiness; yes, my 
life is full, my life is rich. As you see, God has given 
me joys that unfold from permitted affection, has infused 
bitterness into those to which I was being tempted by a 
dangerous attachment.’ 

‘Well done!’ cried the Abbé gleefully. ‘Monsieur 
le Vicomte knows as much as I do ‘ 

' pallies as he finished the demonstration, coughed a 
ittle. 

‘That is enough for to-day, my dear Abbé,’ said the 
Countess in some agitation. ‘Above all, no chemistry 
lesson! Go out riding, Jacques,’ she added, kissing her 
son with the justifiable rapture of a mother’s caress, her 
eyes fixed on me as if to insult my remembrances. 
€Go, dear, and be prudent.’ 

‘But you have not answered my question,’ said I, as 
she followed Jacques with a long look. ‘Do you suffer 
any pain?” 
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‘Yes, sometimes, in my chest. If I were in Paris I 
could rise to the honours of gastritis, the fashionable 
complaint.’ 

‘My mother suffers a great deal, and often,’ replied 
Madeleine. 

‘So my health really interests you?’ said she to me. 

Madeleine, astonished at the deep irony with which 
the words were spoken, looked at us by turns; my eyes 
were counting the pink flowers on the cushions of the 
grey and green furniture in the room. 

‘The situation is intolerable!’ I said in her ear. 

‘Is it of my making?’ she asked. ‘My dear boy,’ 
she said aloud, affecting the cruel cheerfulness with 
which women give lightness to revenge, ‘do you know 
nothing of modern history? Are not France and Eng- 
land always foes? Why, Madeleine knows that; she 
knows that they are divided by a vast sea, a cold sea, a 
stormy sea.’ 

The vases on the chimney had been replaced by 
candelabra, no doubt to deprive me of the pleasure of 
filling them with flowers; I found them at a later day 
in her room. When my servant arrived, I went out to 
give my orders; he had brought me a few things that I 
wished to carry up to my room. 

‘ Félix,’ said the Countess, ‘make no mistake! My 
aunt’s old room is Madeleine’s now. Yours is over the 
Count’s.’ 

Guilty as I was, I had a heart, and all these speeches 
were poniard thrusts coldly directed to the tenderest 
spots, which they seemed chosen to hit. Mental suffer- 
ing is not a fixed quantity; it is in proportion to the 
sensitiveness of the soul, and the Countess had bitterly 
gone through the whole scale of anguish; but for this 
very reason the best woman will always be cruel in 
proportion to what her kindness has been. I looked at 
her, but she kept her head down. 

I went up to my new room, which was pretty—white 

P 
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and green. There I melted into tears. Henriette 
heard me; she came in, bringing me a bunch of flowers. 

‘Henriette,’ said I, ‘have you come to such a point 
that you cannot forgive the most excusable fault ?’ 

‘Never call me Henriette,’ she said. ‘She has ceased 
to exist, poor woman ; but you will always find Madame 
de Mortsauf an attached friend who will listen to you 
and care for you. Félix, we will talk later. If you still 
have an affection for me let me get accustomed to see 
you, and as soon as words are a less heart-rending effort, 
as soon as I have recovered a little courage—then, and 
not tillthen. You see the valley?’ and she pointed to the 
river. ‘It hurts me—but [ love it still.’ 

‘Oh, perish England and all its women! I shall send 
in my resignation to the King. I will die here, for- 
given !? 

‘No, no; love her—love that woman! Henriette is 
no more; this is no jest, as you will see!’ 

She left the room; the tone of her last speech showed 
how deeply she was wounded. 

I hurried after her ; I stopped her, saying— 

‘Then you no longer love me ?’ 

‘You have pained me more than all the others put 
together. To-day I am suffering less, and I love you 
less: but it is only in England that they say, “ Neither 
never, nor for ever.” —Here we only say, “for ever.” Be 
good ; do not add to my pain; and if you too are hurt, 
remember that I can still live on.’ 

She withdrew her hand which I had taken; it was 
cold, inert but clammy, and she was off like an arrow 
along the passage where this really tragical scene had 
taken place. 

In the course of dinner the Count had a torture 
in store for me of which I had not dreamed. 

‘Then the Marchioness of Dudley is not in Paris?’ 
he said. 

I coloured crimson and replied, ‘ No.’ 
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€She is not at Tours,’ he went on. 

‘She is not divorced; she may go to England. Her 
husband would be delighted if she would return to him,’ 
I said excitedly. 

‘Has she any children?’ asked Madame de Mortsauf 
in a husky voice. 

‘Two sons,’ said I. 

‘Where are they ?’ 

‘In England with their father.’ 

“Now, Félix, be candid. Is she as lovely as people 
say? 

“ew you ask him such a question,’ cried the Coun- 
tess, ‘Is not the woman a man loves always the most 
beautiful of her sex ?’” 

‘Yes, always,’ I replied with emphasis, and a flashing 
look that she could not meet. 

‘You are in luck,’ the Count went on. ‘ Yes, you 
are a lucky rascal! Ah! when I was young my head 
would have been turned by such a conquest 

‘ That is enough !’ said Madame de Mortsauf, glancing 
from Madeleine to her father. 

‘I am not a boy,’ said the Count, who loved to think 
himself young again. 

_ After dinner the Countess led the way down to the 
terrace, and when we were there she exclaimed— 

‘What, there are women who can sacrifice their 
children for a man! Fortune and the world, yes—I 
understand that; eternity perhaps! But her children! 
To give up her children !’ 

‘Yes, and such women would be glad to have more 
to sacrifice; they give everything 

To the Countess the world seemed to be upside down ; 
her ideas were in confusion. Startled by the magnitude 
of this idea, suspecting that happiness might justify this 
immolation, hearing within her the outcries of the 
rebellious flesh, she stood aghast, gazing at her spoilt life. 
Yes, she went through a minute of agonising doubts, 
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But she came out great and saintly, holding her head 
high. 

ilore her truly, Félix; love that woman,’ she said 
with tears in her eyes. ‘She will be my happier sister. 
I forgive her the ill she has done me if she can give you 
what you could never have found here, what you could 
never find in me. You are right; I never told you 
that I could love you as you of the world love—and I 
never did love you so.—Still, if she is not a true mother, 
how can she love ?’ 

‘Dear saint,’ said I, ‘I should have to be much less 
agitated than I now am to explain to you how vic- 
toriously you soar above her head ; that she is a creature 
of earth, the daughter of a fallen race, while you are the 
daughter of Heaven, the angel of my adoration ; that 
you have my heart and she has only my body.—She 
knows it ; she is in despair over it, and she would change 
places with you even if the cruellest martyrdom were 
the price of the exchange. 

‘But all this is past remedy. Yours are my soul, my 
thoughts, my purest love, yours are my youth and my 
old age; hers are the desires and raptures of transient 
passion. You will fill my memory in all its extent; she 
will be utterly forgotten.’ 

‘Tell me, tell me—oh, tell me this, my dear!’ She 
sat down on a bench and melted into tears. ‘Then 
virtue, Félix, a saintly life, motherly love, are not a 
mere blunder. Oh, pour that balm on my sorrows! 
Repeat those words which restore me to the bliss for 
which I hoped to strive in equal flight with you! Bless 
me with a sacred word, a look, and I can forgive you 
the misery I have endured these two months past.’ 

‘ Henriette, there are mysteries in a man’s life of which 
you know nothing. When I met you, I was at an age 
when sentiment can smother the cravings of our nature; 
still, several scenes, of which the memory will warm me 
in the hour of death, must have shown you that I had 
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almost outlived that stage, and it was your unfailing 
triumph that you could prolong its mute delights. Love 
without possession is upheld by the very exasperation of 
hope; but a moment comes when every feeling is pure 
suffering to us who are not in any respect like you. A 
power is ours which we cannot abdicate, or we are not 
men. ‘The heart, bereft of the nourishment it needs, 
feeds on itself and sinks into exhaustion, which is not 
death but which leads to it. Nature cannot be per- 
sistently cheated; at the least accident it asserts itself 
with a vehemence akin to madness. 

‘No, I did not love, I thirsted in the desert !’ 

‘In the desert!” she bitterly echoed, pointing to the 
valley. ‘And how he argues,’ she went on; ‘ what 
subtle distinctions. Believers have not so much wit!’ 

‘ Henriette,” said I, ‘do not let us quarrel for the sake 
of a few over-bold expressions. My soul has never 
wavered, but I was no longer master of my senses. 
That woman knows that you are the only one I love. 
She plays a secondary part in my life; she knows it, and 
is resigned. I have a right to desert her as we desert a 
courtesan.” 

‘What then ?’ 

‘She says she shall kill herself,’ said I, thinking that 
this resolution would startle Henriette. 

But as she heard me, she gave one of those scornful 
smiles that are even more expressive than the ideas they 
represent. ‘My dearest Conscience,’ I went on, ‘if 
you gave me credit for my resistance, and for the tempta- 
tions that led to my ruin, you would understand this 
fated ( 

“Yes, fated!” she exclaimed, ‘I believed in you too 
completely. I fancied you would never lack the virtue 
a priest can practice, and—Monsieur de Mortsauf!’ she 
added, with satirical emphasis. 

‘Tt is all over,’ she went on, after a pause. ‘I owe 
much to you, my friend; you have extinguished the 
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light of earthly life in me. The hardest part of the 
road is past; I am growing old, I am often ailing, 
almost invalided. I could never be the glittering fairy, 
showering favourson you. Be faithful to Lady Arabella. 
—And Madeleine, whom I was bringing up so well for 
you, whose will she be? Poor Madeleine, poor Made- 
leine!’ she repeated, like a sorrowful burthen. ‘If you 
could have heard her say, ‘ Mother, you are not nice to 
Félix.” Sweet creature!’ 

She looked at me in the mild rays of the setting sun 
that slanted through the foliage; and, filled with some 
mysterious pity for the ruins of us both, she looked 
back on our chastened past, giving herself up to reminis- 
cences that were mutual. We took up the thread of 
our memories, our eyes went from the valley to the vine- 
yard, from the windows of Clochegourde to Frapesle, 
filling our day-dream with the perfumes of our nosegays, 
the romance of our hopes. It was her last piece of self- 
indulgence, enjoyed with the guilelessness of a Christian 
soul. ‘The scene, to us so full of meaning, had plunged 
us both into melancholy. She believed my words, and 
felt herself in the heaven where I had placed her. 

‘ My friend,’ said she, ‘I submit to God, for His hand 
is in all this.’ 

It was not till later that I understood all the deep 
meaning of this speech. 

We slowly went back by the terraces. She took my 
arm and leaned on me, resigned, bleeding, but having 
bound up her wounds. 

‘ This is human life,’ said she. ‘What had Monsieur 
de Mortsauf done to deserve his fate? All this proves 
the existence of another world. Woe to those who 
complain of walking in the narrow way.’ 

She went on to estimate the value of life, to contem- 
plate it so profoundly in its various aspects, that her 
calm balance showed me what disgust had come over 
her of everything here below. As we reached the top 
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steps she took her hand from my arm, and said these last 
words— 

‘Since God has given us the faculty and love of 
happiness, must He not take care of those innocent souls 
that have known nothing but affliction on earth? 
Either this is so, or there is no God, and our life is but 
a cruel jest.’ 

With these words she hastily went indoors, and I 
found her presently lying on the sofa, stricken as though 
she had heard the Voice which confounded Saint Paul. 

‘What is the matter ?’ said I. 

‘I no longer know what virtue means,’ said she. ‘I 
have ceased to be conscious of my own.’ 

We both remained petrified, listening to the echo of 
these words as to a stone flung into a chasm. 

‘If I have been mistaken in my life, it is she who is 
right—-she !? added Madame de Mortsauf. 

Thus her last indulgence had led to this last struggle. 

When the Count came in, she, who never complained, 
said she felt ill; I implored her to define her pain, but 
she refused to say more, and went to bed, leaving mea 
victim to remorse, one regret leading to another. 

Madeleine went with her mother, and on the following 
day I heard from her that the Countess had had an attack 
of sickness, brought on, as she said, by the violent agita- 
tion she had gone through. And so I, who would have 
given my life for her, was killing her. 

‘My dear Count,’ said I to Monsieur de Mortsauf, 
who insisted on my playing backgammon, ‘I think the 
Countess is very seriously ill; there is yet time to save 
her. Send for Origet, and entreat her to follow his 
orders 

‘Origet! Who killed me!’ cried he, interrupting 
me. ‘No, no. I will consult Charbonneau.’ 


All through that week, especially during the first day 
or two, everything was torture to me, an incipient 
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paralysis of the heart, wounded vanity, a wounded soul. 
Until one has been the centre of everything, of every 
look and sigh, the vital principle, the focus from which 
others derived their light, one cannot know how horrible 
a void can be. The same things were there, but the 
spirit that animated them was extinct, like a flame that 
is blown out. I understood now the frightful necessity 
lovers feel never to meet again when love is dead. 
Think what it is to be nobody where one has reigned 
supreme, to find the cold silence of death where the glad 
days of life had glowed. Such comparisons are crushing. 
I soon began even to regret the miserable ignorance of 
every joy that had blighted my youth. My despair was 
so overpowering, indeed, that the Countess was touched, 
I believe. 

One day, after dinner, when we were all walking by 
the river, I made a final effort to gain forgiveness. I 
begged Jacques to take his sister a little way in front; 
I left the Count to himself, and taking Madame Mort- 
sauf down to the punt: 

‘Henriette,’ said I, ‘one word of mercy, or I will 
throw myself into the Indre! I fell, it is true; but am 
I not like a dog in my devoted attachment? I come 
back as he does, like him full of shame; if he does 
wrong he is punished, but he adores the hand that hits 
him; scourge me, but give me back your heart.’ 

‘Poor boy,’ said she. ‘Are you not as much as ever 
my son?’ 

She took my arm and slowly rejoined Jacques and 
Madeleine with whom she went homewards, leaving me 
to the Count, who began to talk politics @ propos to his 
neighbours. 

‘Let us go in,’ said I; ‘you are bareheaded, and the 
evening dew may do you some harm.’ 

‘You can pity me—you, my dear Félix!’ replied he, 
misapprehending my intentions. ‘My wife never will 
comfort me—on principle perhaps.’ 
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, Never of old would she have left me alone with her 
husband ; now I had to find excuses for being with her. 
She was with the children explaining the rules of back- 
gammon to Jacques. 

‘There,’ said the Count, always jealous of the affec- 
tion she gave to her two children ; ‘ there, it is for them 
that I am persistently neglected. Husbands, my dear 
Félix, go to the wall; the most virtuous woman on 
earth finds a way of satisfying her craving to steal the 
affection due to her husband.’ 

She still caressed the children, making no reply. 

‘ Jacques,” said he, ‘ come here.’ 

Jacques made some difficulty. 

‘Your father wants you,—go, my boy,’ said his 
mother, pushing him. 

‘They love me by order,’ said the old man, who 
sometimes perceived the position. 

© Monsieur,’ said she, stroking Madeleine’s smooth 
bands of hair again and again, ‘do not be unjust to us 
hapless wives: life is not always easy to bear, and 
perhaps a mother’s children are her virtues! ’ 

‘My dear,’ said the Count, who was pleased to be 
logical, ‘what you say amounts to this: that, but for 
their children, women would have no virtue, but would 
leave their husbands in the lurch.’ 

The Countess rose hastily, and went out on to the 
steps with Madeleine. 

‘Such is marriage, my dear boy,’ said the Count. 
‘Do you mean to imply by walking out of the room 
that I am talking nonsense?’ he cried, taking Jacques’ 
hand and following his wife, to whom he spoke with 
flashing looks of fury. 

‘Not at all, Monsieur, but you frightened me. Your 
remark wounded me terribly,’ she went on in a hollow 
voice, with the glance of a criminal at me. ‘If virtue 
does not consist in self-sacrifice for one’s children and 
one’s husband, what is virtue ?’ 
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‘Self-sa-cri-fice !? echoed the Count, rapping out each 
syllable like a blow on his victim’s heart. ‘ What is it 
that you sacrifice to your children? What do you 
sacrificeto me? Whom? What? Answer—will you 
answer? What is going on then? What do you 
mean? 

‘Monsieur,’ said she, ‘would you be content to be 
loved for God’s sake, or to know that your wife was 
virtuous for virtue’s sake?’ 

‘Madame is right,’ said I, speaking in a tone of 
emotion that rang in the two hearts into which I 
cast my hopes for ever ruined, and which I stilled by 
the expression of the greatest grief of all, its hollow 
cry extinguishing the quarrel, as all is silence when a 
lion roars. ‘ Yes, the noblest privilege conferred on us. 
by reason, is that we may dedicate our virtues to those 
beings whose happiness is of our making, and whom we 
make happy not out of self-interest or sense of duty, but 
from involuntary and inexhaustible affection.’ 

A tear glistened in Henriette’s eye. 

‘And, my dear Count, if by chance a woman were 
involuntarily subjugated by some feeling alien to those 
imposed on her by society, you must confess that the 
more irresistible that feeling the more virtuous would 
she be in stifling it—in sacrificing herself to her children 
and her husband. 

‘ This theory, however, is not applicable to me, since 
I unfortunately am an example to the contrary ; nor to 
you, whom it can never concern.’ 

A burning but clammy hand was laid on mine, and 
rested there, in silence. 

‘You have a noble soul, Félix,’ said the Count, 
putting his arm not ungraciously round his wife’s waist, 
and drawing her to him, as he said: ‘ Forgive me, my 
dear—a poor invalid who longs to be loved more, no 
doubt, than he deserves.’ 


‘Some hearts are all generosity,’ said she, leaning her 
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head on the Count’s shoulder, and he took the speech 
for himself. 

The mistake caused some strange revulsion in the 
Countess. She shuddered, her comb fell out, her hair 
fell down, and she turned pale; her husband, who was 
supporting her, gave a deep groan as he saw her faint 
away. He took her up as he might have taken his 
daughter, and carried her on to the sofa in the drawing- 
room, where we stood beside her. Henriette kept my 
hand in hers as if to say that we alone knew the secret 
of this scene, apparently so simple, but so terribly heart- 
rending for her. 

‘I was wrong,’ she said in a low voice, at a moment 
when the Count had gone to fetch a glass of orange- 
flower water. ‘A thousand times wrong in treating you 
so as to drive you to despair when I ought to have 
admitted you to mercy. My dear, you are adorably 
kind; I alone can know how kind.—Yes, I know, 
some forms of kindness are inspired by passion. Men 
have many ways of being kind—from disdain, from 
impulse, from self-interest, from indolence of temper ; 
but you, my friend, have been simply, absolutely 
kind.” 

‘If so,’ said I, ‘remember that all that is great in me 
comes from you. Do you not know that I am wholly 
what you have made me?’ 

‘Such a speech is enough for a woman’s happiness,’ 
she answered, just as the Count camein. ‘Jam better,’ 
said she, rising. ‘I want some fresh air.’ 

We all went down to the terrace, now scented by the 
acacias still in bloom. She had taken my right arm and 
pressed it to her heart, thus expressing her painful 
thoughts; but, to use her own words, it was a pain she 
loved. She wished, no doubt, to be alone with me ; but 
her imagination, unpractised in woman’s wiles, suggested 
no reason for dismissing the children and her husband ; 
so we talked of indifferent matters while she racked her 
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brain trying to find a moment when she could at last 
pour out her heart into mine. 

“It is a very long time since I took a drive,’ said she 
at length, seeing the evening so fine. ‘Will you give 
the orders, Monsieur, that I may make a little round ?’ 

She knew that no explanation was possible before 
prayer-time, and feared that the Count would want a 
game of backgammon. She might indeed come out 
here again, on this sheltered terrace, after the Count was 
gone to bed ; but perhaps she was afraid to linger under 
these boughs through which the light fell with such a 
voluptuous play, or to walk by the parapet whence our 
eyes could trace the course of the Indre through the 
meadows. Just as a cathedral, with its gloomy and 
silent vault suggests prayer, so does foliage spangled by 
moonlight, perfumed with piercing scents, and alive with 
the mysterious sounds of spring, stir every fibre and relax 
the will. The country, which calms an old man’s pas- 
sions, fires those of youthful hearts—and we knew it. 

Two peals of a bell called us to prayers. The Countess 
started. 

‘My dear Henriette, what ails you ?’ 

‘Henriette is no more,’ said she. ‘Do not call her 
back to life again; she was exacting and capricious. 
Now you have a friend whose virtue is confirmed by the 
words which Heaven must have dictated to you. We 
will speak of this later. Let us be punctual for prayers. 
It is my turn to read them to-day.’ 

When the Countess used the words in which she 
besought God to preserve us against all the adversities of 
life, she gave them an emphasis which I was not alone in 
noticing ; she seemed to have used her gift of second 
sight to discern the dreadful agitation she was fated to 
go through in consequence of my clumsiness in for- 
getting my agreement with Arabella. 

‘We have time to play three hits while the horses are 
put in,’ said the Count, leading me off to the drawing- 
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room. ‘Then you will drive with my wife. I shall go 
to bed.’ 

Like all our games, this one was stormy. From her 
own room or Madeleine’s the Countess could hear her 
husband’s voice. 

‘You make a strange misuse of hospitality,’ she said to 
her husband when she came back to the room. 

I looked at her in bewilderment ; I could not get used 
to her sternness; in former times she would never have 
tried to shield me from the Count’s tyranny; she had 
liked to see me sharing her penalties and enduring them 
patiently for love of her. 

‘I would give my life,’ said I in her ear, ‘to hear you 
murmur once more—Poor dear, poor dear!’ 

She looked down, recalling the occasion to which I 
alluded ; her eyes turned on me with a sidelong glance, 
and expressed the joy of a woman who sees the most 
fugitive accents of her heart more highly prized than the 
deepest delights of any other love. 

Then, as ever when she had done me such an injustice, 
I forgave her, feeling that she understood me. The 
Count was losing ; he said he was tired, to break off the 
game, and we went to walk round the lawn while waiting 
for the carriage. No sooner had he left us than my face 
beamed so vividly with gladness, that the Countess ques- 
tioned me by a look of surprise and inquiry. 

© Henriette still lives,’ I said; ‘I still amloved! You 
wound me with too evident intention to break my 
heart ; I may yet be happy.’ 

‘There was but a shred of the woman left,’ she said in 
terror, ‘and you at this moment have it in your grasp. 
God be praised! He gives me the strength to endure 
the martyrdom I have deserved.—Yes, Istill love ; I was 
near falling ; the Englishwoman throws a light into the 

ulf.’ 
® We got into the carriage, and the coachman waited 
for orders, 
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‘Go by the avenue to the Chinon road, and come home 
by the Landes de Charlemagne and the Saché road.’ 

‘What is to-day?’ I asked too eagerly. 

‘Saturday.’ 

‘Then do not drive that way, Madame; on Saturday 
evenings the road is crowded with noisy bumpkins going 
to Tours, and we shall meet their carts.’ 

‘Do as I say,” said the Countess to the coachman. 

’ We knew each other too well, and every inflection of 
tone, endless as they were, to disguise the most trifling 
feeling. Henriette had understood everything. 

©You did not think of the country bumpkins when 
you chose this evening,’ said she, with a faint tinge of 
irony. ‘Lady Dudley is at Tours. Tell no falsehoods ; 
she is waiting for you near here-—What day is it— 
bumpkins—carts!’ she went on. ‘ Did you ever make 
such remarks when we used to go out together ?’ 

‘ They prove that I have forgotten all about Cloche- 
gourde,’ I said simply. 

‘She is waiting for you?’ 

SY eset 

* At what hour?’ 

‘ Between eleven and midnight.’ 

© Where?’ 

On the Landes.’ 

‘Do not deceive me.—Not under the walnut tree ?? 

‘On the Landes.’ 

‘We will be there,” said she. ‘I shall see her.’ 

On hearing these words I regarded my fate as defi- 
nitely settled. I determined to marry Lady Dudley and 
so put an end to the dreadful conflict which really 
threatened to exhaust my nerves, and to destroy by such 
constant friction the delicate pleasures which are like 
the bloom on a fruit. My savage silence wounded the 
Countess, whose magnanimity was not yet fully known 
to me. 


‘Do not be provoked with me, dear,’ said she in her 
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golden tones. ‘This is my penance. You will never 
find such love as lies here,’ and she placed her hand on 
her heart. ‘Did I not confess to you that the Mar- 
chioness of Dudley has saved me? ‘The stain is hers; I 
do not envy her. Mine is the glorious love of the 
angels !—Since you came I have travelled over a vast 
extent of country ; I have pronounced judgment on life. 
Uplift the soul and you rend it; the higher you rise the 
less sympathy you find; instead of suffering in the 
valley you suffer in the air, like an eagle soaring up and 
bearing in his heart an arrow shot by some clumsy 
shepherd. I know now that heaven and earth are 
incompatible. Yes, and for those who can dwell in the 
celestial zone God alone is possible. ‘Then our soul 
must be detached from all things earthly. 

‘We must love our friends as we love our children— 
for their sake, not for our own. We are ourselves the 
source of our woes and griefs. My heart will rise 
higher than the eagle soars; there is a love which will 
never fail me. 

‘As to living the life of this earth, it hinders us too 
much, by making the selfishness of the senses predomi- 
nate over the spirituality of the angel that is in us. 
The joys we get from passion are horribly stormy, and 
paid for by enervating fears that break the springs of the 
soul, 

‘I have stood on the shore of the sea where these 
tempests roar, I have seen them too near; they have 
caught me in their clouds; the wave did not always 
break at my feet, I have felt its rough embrace freezing 
my heart; I must retire to the heights, I should perish 
on the strand of that vast ocean. In you, as in all who 
have brought me sorrow, I see a guardian of my virtue. 
My life has been mingled with anguish, happily in pro- 
portion to my strength, and has been there preserved 
pure from evil passions, finding no beguiling repose, but 
always ready for God. 
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‘Our attachment was the insane attempt, the hopeless 
effort, of two guileless children who tried to satisfy at 
once their own hearts, man and God.—Folly, Félix !— 
Ah!’ she asked, after a pause. ‘What does that woman 
call you?’ 

‘Amédée,’ said I, ‘ Félix is another creature, who can 
never be known to any one but you.’ 

‘Henriette dies hard,’ said she, with a faint, pious 
smile. ‘But she will die,’ she went on, ‘in the first 
effort of the humble Christian, the proud mother, the 
woman whose virtues, tottering yesterday, are confirmed 
to-day. 

‘What can I say?—Yes, yes; my life has been 
uniform in its greatest as in its least circumstances. 
The heart to which the first rootlets of affection ought 
to have attached themselves—my mother’s heart—was 
closed to me, in spite of my persistently seeking a 
cranny into which I could steal. I was a girl, the last 
child after the death of three boys, and I vainly strove to 
fill their place in my parents’ affections; I could not 
heal the wound inflicted on the family pride. When, 
having got through that melancholy childhood, I knew 
my adorable aunt, death soon snatched her from me. 
Monsieur de Mortsauf, to whom I devoted my life, 
struck me persistently without respite, —without knowing 
it, poor man! His love is full of the artless selfishness 
of our children’s love. He knows nothing of the pangs 
he causes me; he is always forgiven. 

‘My children, my darling children, flesh of my flesh 
in all their sufferings, soul of my soul in their characters, 
like me in nature, in their innocent joys—were . not 
those children given to me to show how much strength 
and patience there is in mothers? Oh, yes, my children 
are my virtues! You know whether I have been 
scourged by them, through them, in spite of them. To 
be a mother was to me to purchase the right of perpetual 
suffering, 
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‘When Hagar cried in the desert an angel made a 
fount of pure water spring for that too well-beloved slave. 
But when the limpid brook to which you desired to lead 
me, do you remember? flowed round Clochegourde, for 
me it ran with bitter waters. Yes, you have brought 
incredible suffering on me. God will no doubt for- 
give one who has known affection only through 
suffering. 

‘Still, though the acutest anguish I have known has 
been brought upon me by you, perhaps I deserved it. 
God is not unjust. Yes, Félix, a kiss given by stealth 
is perhaps a crime; and perhaps I have paid thus dearly 
for the steps I have taken to get ahead of my husband and 
children when walking out in the evening, so as to be 
alone with memories and thoughts which were not 
given to them, since, while walking on in front, my 
soul was wedded to another! When the inmost self 
shrinks and shrivels, to fill only the spot offered to an 
embrace, that is perhaps a heinous crime! Whena wife 
stoops that her husband’s kiss may fall on her hair, so as 
to be entirely neutral, it is a crime! It is a crime to 
count on a future built up on death, a crime to dream 
of a future of motherhood without terrors, of beautiful 
children playing in the evening with a father worshipped 
by all, under the softened gaze of a happy mother. Ah, 
Ihave sinned, I have sinned greatly! Ihave even found 
pleasure in the penance inflicted by the Church, which 
insufficiently atoned for these faults to which the priest 
was surely too indulgent. But God, no doubt, has set 
retribution in the very heart of the sin itself, by making 
him for whom it was committed the instrument of His 
vengeance! Giving you my hair—was not that a 
promise? Why did I love to wear white? I fancied 
myself more like your Lily ; did not you see me for the 
first time in a white dress? Alas! And I have loved 
my children the less, for every ardent affection is stolen 
from those that are due. So you see, Félix, all suffering 
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has a meaning.—Strike me, strike me harder than 
Monsieur de Mortsauf and my children could. 

‘That woman is an instrument of God’s wrath; I 
can meet her without hatred. I will smile on her; I 
must love her or I am neither a Christian, a wife, nor a 
mother. If, as you say, I have helped to preserve your 
heart from the contact of what might have soiled it, the 
Englishwoman cannot hate me. A woman must love 
the mother of the man she loves; and I am your 
mother. 

‘What did I look for in your heart? The place left 
empty by Madame de Vandenesse. Oh, yes; for you 
have always complained of my coldness! Yes, I am 
indeed no more than your mother. Forgive me for all 
I said to you when you arrived, for a mother ought to 
rejoice to know that her son is so much loved.’ 

She leaned her head on my bosom and repeated— 

‘ Forgive, forgive !’ 

The accent of her voice was new to me. It was not 
her girlish voice with its gleeful intonation ; nor her 
wifely voice with its imperative fall; nor the sighing of 
a grieving mother. It was a heart-rending voice, a new 
tone for new sorrows. 

‘As for you, Félix,’ she went on, with more anima- 
tion, € you are the friend who can do no wrong. You 
have lost nothing in my heart; do not blame yourself, 
feel not the slightest remorse. Was it not the height of 
selfishness to ask you to sacrifice to an impossible future 
the most stupendous pleasure, since a woman can 
abandon her children for its sake, abdicate her rank, 
and renounce eternity! How often have I seen you 
my superior! You were lofty and noble, I was mean 
and sinful ! 

‘Well, well, all is said. I can never be anything to 
you but a far-away light, high up, sparkling, cold, but 
unchanging. Only, Félix, do not let me be alone in 
loving the brother I have chosen. Love me too. A 
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sister’s love has no bitter morrow, no perverse moods, 
You need never be untrue to the indulgent soul that 
will live in your beautiful life, will never fail to weep 
over your sorrows, and be glad over your joys, that will 
love the women who make you happy, and be indignant 
if you are betrayed. I have never had a brother to love 
so. Be magnanimous enough to cast off all pride, and 
solve all the difficulties of our attachment, hitherto so 
ill-defined and stormy, by this sweet and holy affection. 
Tcan still live on those terms. I will be the first to 
shake hands with Lady Dudley.’ 

She shed no tears, alas, as she spoke these words full 
of bitter experience, while, by snatching away the last 
veil that hid her soul and her sufferings from me, they 
showed me by how many links she was bound to me, 
and what strong chains I had broken through. 


We were in such a delirium of agitation that we did 
not observe that it was raining in torrents. 

‘Will Madame la Comtesse take shelter here for a 
few minutes?’ said the coachman, pointing to the 
principal inn of Ballan. 

She nodded consent, and we sat for about half an hour 
under the archway of the entrance, to the great astonish- 
ment of the people of the inn, who wondered why 
Madame de Mortsauf was driving about the country at 
eleven o’clock at night. 

Was she going to Tours? Or on her way back ? 

When the storm was over, and the rain had settled 
into what is called in Touraine a brouée,a heavy mist 
which did not hinder the moon from silvering the upper 
strata as they were swept swiftly past by the higher 
currents of wind, the coachman went out and turned 
homewards, to my great joy. 

‘Go the way I told you,’ said the Countess gently. 

So we took the road to the Landes de Charlemagne, 
and there the rain began again. Half-way across the 
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sandy common I heard Lady Arabella’s pet dog 
barking. A horse suddenly dashed out from under 
a clump of oaks, crossed the road at a bound, leaped 
the ditch made by the owners to show the bound- 
ary of each plot where the soil was considered worth 
cultivating, and Lady Dudley pulled up on the common 
to see the carriage pass. 

‘What joy thus to wait for one’s child when it is not a 
sin!’ said Henriette. 

The dog’s barking had told Lady Dudley that I was 
in the carriage; she thought, no doubt, that I had come 
to fetch her in it, in consequence of the bad weather. 
When we reached the spot where the Marchioness was 
waiting, she flew along the road with the skill in horseman- 
ship for which she is noted, and which Henriette admired 
asa marvel. Arabella, by way of a pet name, called me 
only by the last syllable of Amédée, pronouncing it in the 
English fashion, and on her lips the cry had a charm 
worthy of a fairy. She knew that I alone should under- 
stand her when she called ‘My Dee.’ 

‘It is he, Madame,’ answered the Countess, looking, 
in the clear moonlight, at the whimsical personage whose 
eager face was strangely framed in long locks out of 
curl. 

You know how swiftly women take stock of each 
other. The Englishwoman recognised her rival, and was 
arrogantly English: she comprehended us in one flash 
of English scorn, and vanished on the heath with the 
rapidity of an arrow. 

‘ Back to Clochegourde—fast,” cried the Countess, to 
whom this ruthless glance was like an axe at her heart. 

The coachman went back by the Chinon road, which 
was better than that by Saché. When the carriage was 
on the skirts of the common again we heard the mad 
gallop of Arabella’s horse and her dog’s footsteps. They 
were all three hurrying round the woods on the other 
side of the heath, 
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‘She is going away; you have lost her for ever!” said 
Henriette. 

‘Well,’ replied I, ‘let her go. She will not cost me 
a regret.’ 

‘Oh, poor woman!’ cried the Countess, with com- 
passionate horror. ‘ But where is she going?’ 

‘To La Grenadieére, a little house near Saint-Cyr,’ 
said I. 

‘And she is going alone,’ said Henriette, in a tone 
which told me that all women make common cause in 
love, and never desert each other. 

As we turned into the Clochegourde avenue, Arabella’s 
dog barked gleefully and ran on in front of the carriage. 

‘She is here before us!” cried the Countess. ‘Then, 
after a pause, she added: ‘I never saw a finer woman. 
What a hand! What a figure! Her complexion 
shames the lily, and her eyes flash like diamonds. But 
she rides too well ; she must love to exert her strength ; 
I fancy she is energetic and violent; then, too, she seems 
to me too defiant of conventionality,a woman who 
recognises no law is apt to listen only to her own caprice. 
Those who are so anxious to shine, to be always moving, 
have not the gift of constancy. To my notions love 
needs greater quietude; I picture it to myself as an 
immense lake where the sounding line finds no bottom, 
where the tempests may indeed be wild, but rare, and 
restricted within impassable bounds—where two beings 
dwell on an island of flowers, far from the world whose 
luxury and display would repel them. 

‘But love must take the stamp of character. I am 
perhaps mistaken. If the elements of nature yield to 
the mould impressed by climate, why should it not be so 
with the feelings of individuals? Feelings, which as a 
whole obey a general law, no doubt differ in expression 
only. Each soul has its own modes. “The Marchioness 
is a powerful woman who traverses distances and acts 

with the vigour of a man; gaoler, warders, and execu- 
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tioner must be killed to deliver her lover. Whereas 
certain women know no better than to love with all 
their soul ; in danger they kneel down, pray, and die. 

¢ Which of the two do you prefer? ‘That is the whole 
question. Yes, the Marchioness loves you; she 
sacrifices so much for you! It is she perhaps who will 
love on when you have ceased to love her.’ 

‘Permit me, dear angel, to echo the question you asked 
the other day : How do you know these things ?’” 

‘Each form of suffering brings its lesson, and I have 
suffered in so many ways that my knowledge is vast.’ 

My servant had heard the order given, and expecting 
that we should return by the terraces, he held my horse 
in readiness, in the avenue. Arabella’s dog had scented 
the horse, and his mistress, led by very legitimate 
curiosity, had followed it through the wood where she, 
no doubt, had been lurking. 

‘Go and make your peace,’ said Henriette, smiling, 
with no trace of melancholy. ‘Tell her how much she 
is mistaken as to my intentions. I wanted to show her 
all the value of the prize that has fallen to her; my 
heart has none but kindly feelings towards her, above all, 
neither anger nor scorn. Explain to her that I am her 
sister, and not her rival.’ 

‘I will not go!’ cried I. 

‘ Have you never experienced,’ said she, with the flash- 
ing pride of a martyr, ‘that certain forms of consideration 
may be an insult. Go—go!’ 

I went to join Lady Dudley and find out what humour 
she was in. ‘ Ifonly she might be angry and throw me 
over,’ thought I, ‘I would return to Clochegourde.’ 

The dog led me to an oak tree from whence the 
Marchioness flew off, shouting to me, ‘ Away, away !” 

Thad no choice but to follow her to Saint-Cyr, which 
we reached at midnight. 

‘The lady is in excellent health,’ said Arabella, as she 
dismounted. 
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Only those who have known her can conceive of the 
sarcasm implied in this observation drily flung at me in 
atone that was meant to convey : ‘I should have died!’ 

‘I forbid you to cast any of your three-barbed 
witticisms at Madame de Mortsauf,’ I replied. 

‘ And does it offend your Grace when I remark on th’ 
perfect health enjoyed by one so dear to your precious 
heart? French women, it is said, hate even their lovers’ 
dogs ; but in England we love everything that is dear tc 
our sovereign lord, we hate what they hate, for we live 
in their very skin. Allow me then to be as fond of that 
lady as you are. Only, dear boy,’ said she, throwing her 
arms round me, all wet from the rain, ‘if you were faith- 
less to me, I should neither stand up, nor lie down, nor 
ride in a carriage with menservants; neither drive 
through the Landes de Charlemagne, nor over the heaths 
of any country in the world, nor be in my bed, nor 
under the roof of my fathers. / should be no more. 

‘I was born in Lancashire, where women can die of 
love. To have owned you, and give you up? I will 
give you up to no power in the world, not even to death, 
for I would go with you!’ 

She took me into her room, where comfort already 
made its presence felt. 

‘Love her, my dear,’ said I warmly, ‘ for she loves 
you, and not ironically but sincerely.’ 

‘Sincerely, child?’ she said, unfastening her riding- 
habit. 

With a lover’s vanity, I tried to make this arrogant 
creature understand the sublimity of Henriette’s character. 
While the maid, who did not know a word of French, 
was dressing her hair, I tried to describe Madame de 
Mortsauf, sketching her life, and repeating the generous 
thoughts suggested to her by a crisis in which all women 
are petty and spiteful. “Though Arabella affected to pay 
not the slightest attention, she did not lose a word. 

‘I am delighted,’ said she when we were alone, ‘to 
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know of your taste for this style of Christian conversa- 
tion; there is on my estate a curate who has not his 
match in composing sermons, our labourers can under- 
stand them, so well is his prose adapted to his audience. 
I will write to-morrow to my father to despatch this 
worthy by steamer, and you shall find him in Paris. 
When once you have heard him, you will never want to 
listen to any one else, all the more so because he too 
enjoys perfect health. His moralising will give you 
none of those shocks that end in tears; it flows without 
turmoil, like a limpid brook, and secures delightful 
slumbers. Every evening, if you like, you can satisfy 
your craving for sermons while digesting your dinner. 

‘English moralising, my dear boy, is as superior to 
that of ‘Tours as our cutlery, our plate, and our horses are 
superior to your knives and your animals. Do me the 
favour of hearing my curate—promise me. Iam but a 
woman, my dearest; I know how to love, how to die 
for you, if you like; but I have not studied at Eton, nor 
at Oxford, nor at Edinburgh; I am neither Doctor nor 
Reverend ; I cannot moralise for you, I am quite unfit 
for it, and should be to the last degree clumsy if I 
attempted it. 

‘I do not complain of your taste; you might have far 
more degraded tastes than this, and I would try to 
accommodate myself to them; for I intend that you 
should find with me everything you like best—the 
pleasures of love, the pleasures of the table, the pleasures 
of church-going—good claret and the Christian virtues. 
Would you like to see me in a hair-shirt this evening ? 
That woman is happy indeed to be able to supply you 
with moralities! In what university do French women 
take their degree? Poor me! I have nothing to give 
you but myself, I am only a slave ; 

‘Then why did you fly when I wanted to bring you 
together ?’ 

‘Are you mad, my Dee? I would travel from Paris 
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to Rome disguised as your footman, I would do the most 
preposterous things for you; but how could I stop to 
talk on the highroad to a woman who has not been 
introduced to me, and who was ready with a sermon 
under three heads? I can talk to peasants. I would ask 
a workman to share his loaf with me if I were hungry, 
I would give him a few guineas, and it would be all in 
order; but as to stopping a chaise, as highwaymen do in 
England—that is not included in my code of honour. 

‘ My poor boy, all you know is how to love; and you 
do not know how to live? Besides, my angel, I am not 
yet made exactly in your image. I have no taste for 
moralities. However, to please you, I am capable of the 
greatest efforts. Come, say no more, I will set to work, 
I will try to preach. I will never allow myself to caress 
you without throwing in a text from the Bible.’ 

She exerted all her power—used it, abused it, till she 
saw in my eyes the ardent look that always came into 
them when she began her enchantments. She triumphed 
completely, and I submissively agreed to set above the 
vain subtleties of the Catholic Church the magnanimity 
of the woman who wrecks herself, renounces all future 
hope, and makes love her sole virtue. 

“Does she love herself better than she loves you?’ 
said she. ‘Does she prefer to you something which is 
not you? How can a woman attach any importance to 
anything in herself beyond that with which you honour 
it? No woman, however great a moralist she may be, 
can be the equal of aman. Walk over us, kill us, never 
let us encumber your life. Our part is to die, yours to 
live great and supreme. In your hand is the poniard; we 
have only to love and forgive. Does the sun care about 
the midges that live in his beams, by his glow? ‘They 
exist as long as they can, and when he disappears they 
die ; 

‘Or fly away,’ I put in. 

‘Or fly away,’ she replied, with an indifference that 
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would have spurred any man determined to use the 
strange power she attributed to us. ‘Do you think it 
worthy of a woman to stuff a man with bread buttered 
with virtue, to convince him that love and religion are 
incompatible? Am I then an infidel? A woman may 
yield or refuse ; but to refuse and preach is to inflict a 
double penalty, which is against the law of every land. 
Now here you will have nothing but delicious sandwiches 
prepared by the hand of your humble servant Arabella, 
whose whole morality consists in inventing caresses such 
as no man has ever known, and which are suggested by 
the angels.’ 

I know nothing so undoing as such banter in the 
hands of an Englishwoman; she throws into it the 
eloquent gravity, the pompous air of conviction under 
which the English cover the lofty imbecilities of their 
prejudiced views. French irony is like lace with which 
women dress out the pleasure they give and the disputes 
they invent; it is a trimming, and as graceful as their 
dress. But English ‘fun’ is an acid so corrosive to those 
on whom it falls that it leaves them skeletons, picked 
and cleaned. A witty Englishwoman’s tongue is like a 
tiger’s, which strips off the flesh to the very bone, and 
all in play ; mockery, that all-powerful weapon of the 
devil’s, leaves a deadly poison in the wounds it re-opens 
at will. 

That night Arabella chose to exert her power like the 
Grand Turk, who, to show his skill, amuses himself with 
decapitating innocent persons. 

‘ My angel,’ said she, when she had soothed me to the 
dozing condition in which everything is forgotten but a 
sense of happiness, ‘I have been moralising too—I my- 
self! I was wondering whether I am committing a 
crime in loving you, whether I was violating divine laws, 
and I decided that nothing could be more pious or more 
natural. Why should God create some beings more 
beautiful than others unless to show us that they are to 
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be adored? The crime would be not to love you, for 
are you not an angel? That lady insults you by classing 
you with other men; the rules of morality do not apply 
to you ; God has set you above them. Is not loving you 
rising to be nearer to Him? Can He be wroth with a 
poor woman for longing for things divine? Your large 
and radiant heart is so like the sky, that I mistake it, 
as midges come to burn themselves in the lights at 
a festival! Are they to be punished for their mistake? 
Indeed, is it a mistake? Is it not too fervent a worship 
of light? ‘They perish from too much piety—if, indeed, 
flinging oneself into the arms we love can be called 
perishing ?” 

‘Iam weak enough to love you while that woman is 
strong enough to remain in her chapel! Do not frown 
on me. You think I condemn her? No, child! I 
delight in her morality, since it has led her to leave you 
free, and so allowed me to win you and to keep you for 
ever—for you are mine for ever, are you not?’ 

© Yes.’ 

‘For ever and ever ?’ 

*Yes.’ 

‘Then grant me a favour, my Sultan. I alone have 
discerned all your value. She, you say, cultivates the 
land? I leave that to the farmers ; I would rather cul- 
tivate your heart.’ 

I have tried to recall all this chatter to give you a clear 
idea of this woman, to justify all I have said about her, and 
to give you a clue to the catastrophe. But how am I to 
describe the accompaniment to the sweet words you know 
so well—conceits only to be compared to the most ex- 
travagant fictions of our dreams; inventions sometimes 
reminding me of my nosegays: grace united to strength, 
tenderness and languid softness contrasting with volcanic 
eruptions of passions ; the most elaborate modulations of 
music applied to the harmony of our delight, the most 
insinuating words graced with charming ideas, every- 
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thing most poetical that wit can add to the pleasures of 
sense. She aimed at destroying the impression left on 
my heart by Henriette’s chaste reserve, by the flashes of 
her own impetuous passion, The Marchioness had seen 
the Countess quite as well as Madame de Mortsauf had 
seen her. They had judged each other clearly. The 
elaborate attack planned by Arabella showed how great 
her fears had been, and her secret admiration for her 
rival. 

In the morning I found her with eyes full of tears ; 
she had not slept. 

‘What is the matter ?’ said I. 

‘I am afraid my excess of love may militate against 
me,’ saidshe. ‘I give you all; she, cleverer than 1, still 
has something for you to desire. If you prefer her, 
think no more of me; I will not bore you with my 
sufferings, my remorse, my sorrows—no, I| will go to die 
far away from you, like a plant far from the life-giving 
sun.” 

She extracted from me such protestations as filled her 
with joy. What is to be said to a woman who weeps in 
the morning? A hard word then seems brutal. If she 
has not been denied over night, we must need tell lies 
in the morning, for the code of man makes such falsehood 
a duty. 

‘Well, then I am happy,’ said she, wiping away her 
tears. ‘Go back to her; I do not wish to owe you to 
the vehemence of my love, but to your own free will. If 
you come back again I shall believe that you love me as 
aie as I love you, which I had always thought impos- 
sible. 

She managed to persuade me to return to Cloche- 
gourde. How false the situation in which I should then 
find myself, was not to be imagined by a man gorged with 
raptures, IfI had refused to go to Clochegourde, Lady 
Arabella would have won the day at Henriette’s expense. 
Arabella would then carry me off to Paris. Still, to go 
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thither was to insult Madame de Mortsauf. In that 
case I should come back more certainly than ever to 
Arabella. 

Has any woman forgiveness for such crimes of 
treason? Short of being an angel come down from 
heaven rather than a purified spirit about to attain to it, 
a loving woman would see her lover suffer any agony 
sooner than see him made happy by another. ‘The more 
she loves, the more she will be hurt. 

Thus regarded from both sides, my position, when I 
had once left Clochegourde to go to La Grenadiére, was 
as fatal to my first true love as it was profitable to my 
chance passion. ‘The Marchioness had foreseen it all 
with deep calculation. She confessed later that if 
Madame de Mortsauf had not met her on the heath she 
had intended to commit me by hanging about Cloche- 
gourde. 


The instant I saw the Countess, whom I found pale 
and stricken, like a person who has endured intolerable 
insomnia, I exercised—not the tact—but the instinct 
which enables a still young and generous heart to 
appreciate the full bearing of actions that are criminal 
in the jurisprudence of noble souls though indifferent 
in the eyes of the vulgar. Suddenly, as a child that has 
gone down a steep while playing and plucking flowers, 
sees, in terror, that he cannot go up it again, discerns 
no human ground but at an immeasurable distance, feels 
himself alone in the dark, and hears savage howls, I 
perceived that a whole world lay between us. A loud 
cry went up in our souls, an echo, as it were, of the 
funereal Consummatum est which is pronounced in church 
on Good Friday, at the hour when the Saviour died— 
a dreadful scene which freezes those young souls in 
which religion is their first love. Every illusion Hen- 
riette had known had died under one blow ; her heart 
had gone through its passion. She whom pleasure had 
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never involved in its deadening coils—could she suspect 
the joys of happy lovers, that she refused to look at me? 
for she would not shed on my gaze the light which for 
six years had irradiated my life. She knew, then, that 
the source of the beams that shone from our eyes lay in 
our souls, for which they were as a pathway, leading 
from one to the other, so that they might visit, become 
one, separate, and play—like two confiding girls who 
have no secrets from each other. I was bitterly con- 
scious of the sin of bringing under this roof, where 
caresses were unknown, a face on which the wings of 
enjoyment had shed their sparkling dust. 

If, the day before, I had left Lady Dudley to go home 
alone; if I had come back to Clochegourde, where 
Henriette perhaps expected me; perhaps—well, perhaps 
Madame de Mortsauf would not have behaved so strictly 
as my sister. She gave all her civilities the solemnity of 
exaggerated emphasis ; she played her part to excess so 
as not to forget it. During breakfast she paid me a 
thousand little attentions, humiliating attentions; she 
made much of me like a sick man to be pitied. 

‘You were out betimes,’ said the Count ; ‘ you must 
have a fine appetite, you whose digestion is not ruined.’ 

This speech, which failed to bring the smile of a wily 
sister to the Countess’s lips, put the crowning touch 
to the impossibility of my position. I could not be 
at Clochegourde by day and at Saint-Cyr by night. 
Arabella had counted on my sense of delicacy and 
Madame de Mortsauf’s magnanimity. 

All through that long day I felt the difficulty of be- 
coming the friend of a woman one has long desired. 
This transition, simple enough when years have led up 
to it, in youth is a distemper. I was ashamed, I cursed 
all pleasure, I wished that Madame de Mortsauf would’ 
demand my blood! I could not tear her rival to pieces 
before her eyes; she avoided mentioning her, and to 
speak ill of Arabella was a baseness which would have 
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incurred the contempt of Henriette, herself noble and 
lofty to the inmost core. After five years of exquisite 
intimacy we did not know what to talk about; our 
words did not express our thoughts; we hid gnawing 
pangs, we to whom suffering had hitherto been a faithful 
interpreter. Henriette affected a cheerful air on my 
behalf and her own; but she was sad. ‘Though she 
called herself my sister on every opportunity, and 
though she was a woman, she could find no subject to 
keep up the conversation, and we sat for the most part 
in awkward silence. She added to my mental torment 
by affecting to think herself Lady Arabella’s only 
victim. 

‘I am suffering more than you are,” said I, at a 
moment when the sister spoke in a tone of very feminine 
irony. 

‘How can that be?’ said she, in the haughty voice 
a woman can put on when her feelings are under- 
estimated. 

‘J have done all the wrong.’ 

Then: there was a moment when the Countess 
assumed a cold indifference that was too much for me. 
I determined to go. 

That evening, on the terrace, I took leave of all the 
family together. They followed me to the lawn where 
my horse waited, pawing the ground. ‘They stood out 
of the way. When I had taken the bridle, the Countess 
came up to me. 

‘Come, we will walk down the avenue alone,’ said 
she. 

I gave her my arm, and we went out through the 
courtyards, walking slowly as if lingering over the 
sensation of moving together ; we thus reached a clump 
of trees that screened a corner of the outer enclosure. 

‘Good-bye, my friend,’ said she, stopping and throw- 
ing her arms round my neck with her head on my heart. 
‘ Good-bye, we shall see each other no more, God has 
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given me the melancholy power of looking into the 
future. Do you remember the panic that came over me 
that day when you came back so handsome, so youthful ; 
and when I saw you turn to quit me, just as to-day you 
are leaving Clochegourde for La Grenadiére? Well, 
last night I was once more enabled to look forward to 
our destinies. My friend, we are speaking to each other 
for the last time. I can hardly say a few words to you 
even now, for not all of me speaks; death has already 
stricken something within me. You will have robbed 
my children of their mother—take her place! You 
can! Jacques and Madeleine love you already as though 
you had made them suffer !” 

‘Die!’ cried I in alarm, as I looked at the dry flame 
in her glittering eyes, of which I can only give an idea 
to those whose dear ones have never been attacked by 
the dreadful malady by comparing her eyes with balls of 
tarnished silver. ‘Die! Henriette, 1 command you to 
live. You used to require vows of me—now I], to-day, 
require one of you: swear to me that you will consult 
Origet and do exactly what he tells you.’ 

‘Then would you contend against the loving mercy 
of God ?’ said she, interrupting me with a cry of despair, 
indignant at being misunderstood. 

‘Then you do not love me enough to obey me 
blindly in everything, as that miserable lady does ?’ 

‘Yes, yes; whatever you wish,’ said she, urged by a 
jealousy which made her overleap in that instant the 
distance she had till now preserved. 

‘I stay here,’ said I, kissing her eyes. 

Startled by this capitulation she escaped from. my 
embrace and went to lean against a tree. Then she 
turned homewards, walking very fast without turning 
her head; I followed her, she was praying and weeping. 
When we reached the lawn I took her hand and kissed 
it respectfully. This unlooked-for surrender touched 
her heart. 
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‘Yours, come what may,’ said I. ‘I love you as your 
aunt loved you.’ 

She started and wrung my hand. 

© One look,’ said I, ‘only one of your old looks!’ And 
feeling my whole soul enlightened by the flashing glance 
she gave me, I cried, “The woman who gives herself wholly 
gives me less of life and spirit than I have now received ! 
Henriette, you are the best beloved—the only love.’ 

‘T will live,’ said she, ‘but you too must get well.’ 

That gaze had effaced the impression of Arabella’s 
sarcasms. ‘Thus was I the plaything of the two irrecon- 
cilable passions I have described to you, and of which I 
felt the alternating influence. I loved an angel anda 
demon : two women equally lovely ; one graced with all 
the virtues we torture out of hatred of our own defects, 
the other with all the vices we deify out of selfishness. 
As I rode down the avenue, turning round again and 
again to see Madame de Mortsauf leaning against a tree, 
her children standing by her and waving their handker- 
chiefs, I detected in my soul an impulse of pride at 
knowing myself to be the arbiter of two such noble 
destinies, the glory, on such different grounds, of two 
superior women, and at having inspired such passions 
that either of them would die if I failed her. 

This brief but fatuous dream was severely punished, 
believe me. Some demon prompted me to wait with 
Arabella till a fit of despair or the Count’s death should 
throw Henriette into my arms, since Henriette still 
loved me: her severity, her tears, her remorse, her 
Christian resignation, were the eloquent symptoms of a 
feeling which could no more be effaced from her heart 
than from my own. As I slowly walked my horse along 
the pretty avenue, making these reflections, I was not 
five-and-twenty, I was fifty. Does not a young man, 
even more than a woman, leap in a moment from thirty 
to sixty? 

Though I could drive away these evil thoughts 
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with a breath, they haunted me, I must confess. Their 
source, perhaps, was at the Tuileries behind the panels 
of the royal cabinet. Who could come unharmed 
under the tainting influence of Louis xvm1., who was 
wont to say that a man knows nothing of true passion 
till he is past maturity, since passion is never splendid 
and frenzied till there is some loss of power, and each 
pleasure is like the gambler’s last stake. 

When I reached the end of the avenue I looked round 
once more, and in the twinkling of an eye I was back 
again, on seeing Henriette still standing there alone. I 
flew to bid her a last adieu, bathed in tears of expiation 
of which she knew not the secret. Sincere tears, shed, 
though I knew it not, on the sweet love that was for 
ever past, on the virgin emotions, the flowers of life that 
can never bloom again. Later in life a man can no 
longer give, he only receives; what he loves in his 
mistress is himself; whereas in youth he loves her in 
himself. Later, he inoculates the woman who loves 
him, with his tastes, perhaps with his vices ; whereas, in 
the early days, the woman he loves imparts her virtues, 
her refinement, invites him to what is beautiful by her 
smile, and shows him what devotion means by her 
example. 

Alas for the man who has not had his Henriette! 
Alas for him who has not met a Lady Dudley! If he 
marries, the second will fail to retain his wife, the first 
may perhaps be deserted by his mistress; happy is he 
who finds both in one woman; happy, Natalie, is the 
man you love! 


On our return to Paris Arabella and I became more 
intimate; by small degrees we insensibly abrogated the 
laws of propriety to which I had subjected myself—laws 
whose observance often leads the world to overlook the 
false position to which Lady Dudley had committed 
herself. “Che world, which dearly loves to get behind 
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the curtain of things, accepts them as soon as it knows 
the hidden secret. Lovers who are obliged to live in 
the world of fashion are always wrong to break down 
the barriers insisted on by the common law of drawing- 
rooms, wrong not to obey implicitly all the conventions 
demanded by good manners ; more for their own sake 
than for that of others. Distances to be traversed, 
superficial respect to be maintained, comedies to be 
played out, mystery to be kept up—all the strategy of a 
happy love-affair fills up life, revives desire, and preserves 
the heart from the lassitude of habit. But a first 
passion, like a young man, is by nature profligate, and 
cuts down its timber recklessly, instead of economising 
its resources. 

Arabella scorned such commonplace ideas, and sub- 
mitted to them only to please me. Like the destroyer 
who marks his prey beforehand to secure it, she hoped 
to compromise me in the eyes of all Paris so as to attach 
me to her permanently. She displayed every coquettish 
art to keep me at the house, for she was not satisfied 
with the elegant scandal which, for lack of evidence, 
countenanced nothing more than whisperings behind a 
fan. Seeing her so anxious to commit an imprudence 
which must definitely certify her position, how could I 
do otherwise than believe in her love ? 

Once involved in the beguilements of an illicit union 
I fell a prey to despair, for I saw my life cut out in 
antagonism to received ideas and to Henriette’s 
injunctions. [I lived, then, in the sort of frenzy which 
comes over a consumptive man, when, conscious of his 
approaching end, he will not allow his breathing to be 
sounded. ‘There was one corner of my heart I could 
not look into without anguish ; a spirit of vengeance 
was constantly suggesting ideas on which I dared not 
dwell. 

My letters to Henriette painted this mental disorder, 
and caused her infinite pain. 
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‘ At the cost of so much lost treasure she had hoped 
I should at least be happy,’ said she, in the only reply I 
ever received. 

And I was not happy! Dear Natalie, happiness can 
only be positive ; it cannot endure comparisons. My 
first ardour expended, I could not help comparing these 
two women, a contrast I had not yet been capable of 
studying. In fact, any great passion lies so heavily on 
our whole nature, that, in the first instance, it levels all 
angles and fills up the ruts of habit which represent our 
good or evil qualities. But later, in lovers who are 
thoroughly accustomed to each other, the features of 
their moral physiognomy reappear; they judge each 
other calmly, and not unfrequently in the course of this 
reaction of character on passion, antipathies are discovered 
which lead to the separations regarded by superficial 
minds as evidence of the inconstancy of the human 
heart. 

This stage had begun for us. Less dazzled by her 
fascinations, and taking my pleasures retail, so to speak, 
I, half involuntarily perhaps, took stock of Lady Dudley 
to her disadvantage. 

In the first place, I found her lacking in the mother- 
wit which distinguishes the Frenchwoman from all 
others, and makes her the most delightful to love, as 
men have owned who have had opportunities for 
judging of the women of many lands. Whena French- 
woman loves she is metamorphosed; her much talked 
of vanity is devoted to beautifying her love ; she sacri- 
fices her dangerous conceit and throws all her pre- 
tentiousness into the art of loving. She weds .her 
lover’s interests, his hatreds, his friendships; in one 
day she masters the experienced shrewdness of a man of 
business ; she studies the law, she understands the 
machinery of credit and can seduce a banker’s counting- 
house ; reckless and prodigal, she will not make a single 
blunder or waste a single louis. She is at once mother, 
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housekeeper, and physician, and to every fresh phase she 
gives a grace of delight that betrays infinite love in the 
most trifling details. She combines the special qualities 
which charm us in the women of various countries, 
giving unity to the compound by wit, the growth of 
France, which vivifies, sanctions, and justifies every- 
thing, lends variety, and redeems the monotony of a 
sentiment hased on the present tense of a single verb. 

The Frenchwoman loves once for all, without pause 
or fatigue, at all hours, in public or alone; in public 
she finds a tone that argues to one ear only, her very 
silence speaks, and her eyes appeal to you without 
looking up; if speech and looks are alike prohibited she 
can use the sand under her feet to trace a thought in ; 
alone she expresses her passion even in her sleep, in 
short, she bends the world to her love. 

The Englishwoman, on the contrary, bends her love to 
the world. Accustomed by education to preserve the 
icy manners, the egotistic British mien of which I have 
told you, she opens and shuts her heart with the 
readiness of English-made machinery. She has an 
impenetrable mask which she takes on and off with 
phlegmatic coolness; as impassioned as an Italian when no 
eye can see, she turns coldly dignified as soon as the 
world looks on. ‘Then the man she loves best on earth 
doubts his power as he meets the utterly passive coun- 
tenance, the calm intonation, the perfect freedom of ex- 
pression that an Englishwoman assumes as she comes 
out of her boudoir, At such a moment dissimulation 
becomes indifference ; the Englishwoman has forgotten 
everything. Certainly, a woman who can throw off her 
love like a garment makes one think that she may 
change. 

What storms toss the surges of the heart when they 
are stirred by wounded self-love, as we see a woman 
taking up her love, laying it down and returning to it, 
like a piece of needlework! Such women are too 
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thoroughly mistresses of themselves to be wholly yours ; 
they allow the world too much influence for your 
sovereignty to be undivided. In cases when a French- 
woman comforts the sufferer by a look, or betrays her 
annoyance at intrusion by some lively jest, the English- 
woman’s silence is complete : it frets the soul and irritates 
the brain. ‘These women are so accustomed to reign 
wherever they may be, that, to most of them, the omni- 
potence of fashion dominates even their pleasures. 

Those who are excessive in prudery should be ex- 
cessive in love; Englishwomen are so ; they throw every- 
thing into form, but the love of form does not, in them, 
produce a feeling for art; they may say what they will, 
Protestantism and Catholicism account for the differences 
which give to a Frenchwoman’s spirit so great a 
superiority over the reasoned, calculating love of English- 
women. Protestantism is sceptical, it examines and kills 
belief ; it is the death of art and of love. Where the 
world rules the people of the world must obey ; but those 
who know what passion means, flee away; to them it is 
intolerable. 

You may understand, then, how much my self-respect 
was wounded by discovering that Lady Dudley would 
not live without the world, and that these British transi- 
tions were habitual with her. They were not a neces- 
sity imposed on her by the world; no, she naturally 
showed herself under two aspects adverse to each other ; 
when she loved it was with intoxication ; no woman of 
any nationality could be compared with her, she was as 
good as a whole seraglio; but then a curtain fell on 
this fairy display, and shut out even the remembrance 
of it. She would respond neither to a look nora smile ; 
she was neither mistress nor slave ; she behaved like an 
ambassadress compelled to be precise in her phrases and 
demeanour, she put me out of patience with her calm- 
ness, Outraged my heart by her primness; she thus 
stored up her love till it was required, instead of raising 
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it to the ideal by enthusiasm. In which of the two 
women was I to believe? 

I felt by a myriad pin-pricks the infinite difference 
that divided Henriette from Arabella. When Madame 
de Mortsauf left me for a few minutes she seemed to 
charge the air with the care of speaking of her; as she 
went away the sweep of her gown appealed to my eyes, 
as its rippling rustle came to my ear when she came back ; 
there was infinite tenderness in the way her eyelids 
unfolded when she looked down ; her voice, her musical 
voice, was a continual caress; her speech bore witness 
to an ever-present thought ; she was always the same. 
She did not divide her soul between two atmospheres, one 
burning and the other icy; in short, Madame de 
Mortsauf kept her wit and the bloom of her intelligence 
to express her feelings, she made herself fascinating to 
her children and to me by the ideas she uttered. 
Arabella’s wit did not serve her to make life pleasant, 
she did not exert it for my benefit, it existed only by 
and for the world; it was purely satirical, she loved to 
rend and bite, not for the fun of it, but to gratify a crav- 
ing. Madame de Mortsauf would have hidden her 
happiness from every eye; Lady Arabella wanted to 
show hers to all Paris, and yet with horrible dissimula- 
tion she maintained the proprieties even while riding 
with me in the Bois de Boulogne. 

This mixture of ostentation and dignity, of love and 
coldness, was constantly chafing my soul that was at 
once virgin and impassioned, and as I was incapable of 
thus rushing from one mood to another my temper 
suffered ; I was throbbing with love when she relapsed 
into conventional prudery. When I ventured to com- 
plain, not without the greatest deference, she turned her 
three-barbed tongue on me, mingling the rhodomontade 
of adoration with the English wit I have tried to 
describe. As soon as she found herself in antagonism 
to me she made a sport of wounding my heart, and 
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humiliating my mind, and moulded me like dough. 
To my remarks as to a medium to be observed in all 
things, she retorted by caricaturing my ideas, and carrying 
them to extremes. If I reproached her for her conduct 
she would ask me if I wanted her to embrace me under 
the eyes of all Paris—at the Italian opera—and she took 
the matter so seriously that I, knowing her mania for 
making herself talked about, quaked lest she should fulfil 
her words. 

In spite of her real passion, I never felt in her any- 
thing sacred, reserved, and deep, as in Henriette; she 
was as insatiable as a sandy soil. Madame de Mortsauf 
was always composed ; she felt my soul in an accent or 
a glance, while the Marchioness was never overpowered 
by a look, by a pressure of the hand, or a murmured 
word. Nay, more, the happiness of yesterday was as 
nothing on the morrow. No proof of love ever surprised 
her ; she had such a craving for excitement, turmoil, and 
show, that nothing, I imagine, came up to her ideal in 
these points ; hence her frenzied excesses of passion ; it 
was for her own sake, not for mine, that she indulged her 
extravagant fancies. 

Madame de Mortsauf’s letter, the beacon that still shone 
on my path, and showed how the most virtuous wife 
can obey her genius as a Frenchwoman by proving her 
perpetual vigilance, her unfailing comprehension of all 
my vicissitudes—that letter must have enlightened you 
as to the care with which Henriette kept watch over 
my material interests, my political connections, my 
moral conquests, and her intimate interest in my life in 
all permitted ways. 

On all these points Lady Dudley affected the reserve 
of a mere acquaintance. She never inquired as to 
my doings, nor my aversions or friendships with men. 
Lavish for herself, without being generous, she decidedly 
made too little distinction between interest and love ; 
whereas, without having tested her, I knew that, to spare 
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me a regret, Henriette would have found for me what 
she would never have sought for herself. In one of 
those catastrophes which may befall the highest and the 
wealthiest—history has many instances—I should have 
taken counsel of Henriette, but I would have been 
dragged to prison rather than say a word to Lady 
Dudley. 

So far the contrast is based on feelings, but it was 
equally great with regard to externals. In France 
luxury is the expression of the man, the reproduction of 
his ideas, of his personal poetry; it represents the 
character, and, between lovers, gives value to the most 
trifling attentions by drawing out the ruling idea of the 
one we love; but English luxury, which had bewitched 
me by its selectness and refinement, was as mechanical 
as the rest. Lady Dudley infused nothing of herself 
into it ; it was the work of her servants—bought, paid 
for. The thousand comforting attentions at Cloche- 
gourde were in Arabella’s eyes the concern of the 
servants ; each had his duty and special function. The 
choice of good footmen was her steward’s business, just 
as if they were horses. This woman felt no attachment 
to those about her; the death of the best of them would 
not have affected her ; another, equally well trained, was 
to be had for money. As to her fellows, I never saw a 
tear in her eye for the woes of others ; indeed, there was 
a frank selfishness about her which it was impossible not 
to laugh at. 

The crimson robe of a great lady covered this iron 
soul. The exquisite almée who, in the evening, lounged 
on her rugs and rang all the tinkling bells of amorous 
folly, could quickly reconcile a young man to the hard 
and unfeeling Englishwoman ; indeed, it was only step 
by step that I discerned the volcanic rock on which I 
was wasting my labours, since it could never yield a 
harvest. 

Madame de Mortsauf had read this nature at a glance 
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in their briet meeting; I remembered her prophetic 
words. Henriette was right throughout: Arabella’s 
love was becoming intolerable. I have since noticed 
that women who ride well are never tender; like the 
_ Amazons they have lost a breast, and their hearts are 
petrified in one spot, I know not which. 


Just when I was beginning to feel the weight of this 
yoke, when weariness was stealing over me, body and 
soul, when I understood how great a sanctity true 
feeling can give to love, and when the memories of 
Clochegourde were too much for me as, in spite of the 
distance, I smelt the perfume of its roses, heard the song 
of its nightingales—at the moment when I first perceived 
the stony bed of the torrent under its diminished flood, 
I had a blow which still echoes in my life, for it is 
repeated every hour. 

I was writing in the King’s private room ; he was to 
go out at four o’clock ; the Duc de Lenoncourt was in 
waiting. As he came into the room the King asked for 
news of the Countess. I looked up hastily with a too 
significant gesture, and the King, startled by my eager- 
ness, gave me the look which commonly introduced the 
stern words he could speak on occasion. 

‘Sir, my poor daughter is dying,’ replied the Duke. 

‘Will your Majesty condescend to grant me leave of 
absence ?” said I, with tears in my eyes, and risking an 
outburst of wrath. 

‘Fly, my lord!’ replied he, smiling at the irony he 
had infused into the words, and letting me off a 
reprimand in honour of his own wit. 

The Duke, more a courtier than a father, asked for 
no leave, but got into the carriage with the King. I 
went off, without saying good-bye to Lady Dudley, 
who by good luck was not at home, and for whom I 
left a note saying that I was called away on the King’s 
service, At La Croix de Berny I met his Majesty 
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returning from Verricres. As he accepted a bouquet 
which he dropped at his feet, the King gave me a look 
full of the royal irony that is so crushingly piercing, and 
which was as much as to say: ‘If you mean to become 
a somebody in political life, come back. Do not amuse 
yourself with interviewing the dead!’ 

: The Duke waved me a melancholy signal with his 

and. 

The two gorgeous coaches, drawn by eight horses, 
the Colonels in gold lace, the mounted escort, and the 
clouds of dust whirled swiftly past to cries of ‘ Vive le 
roi!’ And to me it was as though the Court had 
trampled the body of Madame de Mortsauf under foot, 
with the indifference of nature herself to human disaster. 
Though he was an excellent good fellow, the Duke, I 
make no doubt, went off to play whist with MonsrEuR 
after the King had retired. As to the Duchess, it was 
she, and she alone, who long since had dealt her daughter 
the first death-blow by telling her about Lady Dudley. 

My hasty journey was like a dream, but it was the 
dream of the ruined gambler ; I was in despair at having 
had no news. Had her confessor carried severity to the 
point of forbidding my entering Clochegourde? I 
accused Madeleine, Jacques, the Abbé de Dominis, 
everybody, even to Monsieur de Mortsauf. 

After passing Tours, as I turned off to the bridges of 
Saint-Sauveur, to go down the road that leads to Poncher 
between poplars—those poplars I had admired when I 
set out in search of my unknown fair—I met Monsieur 
Origet. He guessed that I was going to Clochegourde, 
I guessed that he was coming from it; we stopped our 
chaises and got out, I to ask news and he to give it. 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘how is Madame de Mortsauf ?’ 

‘I doubt if you will find her alive,’ said he. ‘She is 
enduring a terrible death from inanition. When she 
sent for me, in the month of June last, no medical power 
could control the malady; she had all the symptoms 
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which Monsieur de Mortsauf must have described to you, 
since he fancied he was suffering from them. The 
Countess was no longer at the stage of a transient 
attack due to an internal disorder which medicine can 
deal with, and which may lead to an improved condition, 
nor was she suffering from a beginning of acute illness 
which may be cured in time; her disease had already 
reached a point at which our art is useless; it is the 
incurable result of some sorrow, as a mortal wound is 
the result of a poniard thrust. The malady is produced 
by the torpor of an organ as indispensable to life as the 
action of the heart. Grief had done the work of the 
dagger. Be under no mistake. What Madame de 
Mortsauf is dying of is some unconfessed sorrow.’ 

‘Unconfessed ?” said I. ‘Her children have not been 
ill?’ 

‘No,’ said he, looking at me with meaning ‘And 
since she has been so seriously ill, Monsieur de Mortsauf 
has left her in peace.—I can be of no further use ; Mon- 
sieur Deslandes from Azay can do everything. ‘There 
is no remedy, and her sufferings are terrible. Rich, 
young, handsome—and she is dying aged and pinched 
by hunger, for she will die of starvation. For the 
last forty days the stomach is closed as it were, and 
rejects every kind of food in whatever form it is given.’ 

Monsieur Origet pressed the hand I offered him; he 
had almost asked for it, by a respectful movement. 

‘Courage, Monsieur,’ said he, raising his eyes to 
heaven. 

The words expressed compassion for the sorrow he 
supposed me to share equally with him; he had no sus- 
picion of the poisoned dart they bore, like an arrow 
piercing my heart. I hastily got into my carriage again, 
promising the postillion a handsome reward if he made 
good haste. 

In spite of my impatience, I fancied I had made the jour- 
ney in only a few minutes, so much was I absorbed by the 
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bitter reflections that crowded on my soul. ‘She is dying 
of grief—and yet her children are well! then I am the 
cause of her death!’ My threatening conscience under- 
went one of those examinations which echo through life, 
and sometimes beyond it. How feeble, how impotent is 
human justice! It punishes none but visible crimes. 
Why death and disgrace to the assassin who kills with a 
single blow, who generally comes upon you in your sleep 
and leaves you to sleep for ever, or who strikes you unex- 
pectedly and spares you the agony of death? Why a 
happy life and the world’s respect for the murderer who 
pours venom drop by drop into the soul and undermines 
the body to destroy it? How many assassins go un- 
punished! What deference for superior lives! What 
an Pe a ame for the homicide caused by moral persecu- 
tion ! 

Some unknown and avenging hand suddenly lifted 
the painted curtain that veils society. I saw a number 
of such victims, as well known to you as to me.— 
Madame de Beauséant, who had set out, dying, for Nor- 
mandy a few days before my departure ; the Duchesse de 
Langeais compromised! Lady Brandon gone to Tou- 
raine to die in the humble dwelling where Lady Dudley 
had just spent a fortnight—killed—by what terrible 
disaster you know. Our age is full of events of the 
kind. Who does not know the story of the poor young 
wife who poisoned herself, overcome by such jealousy as 
perhaps was killing Madame de Mortsauf? Who has not 
shuddered at the fate of the charming girl dying, like a 
flower cankered by a gad-fly, after two years of married 
life, the victim of her guileless ignorance, the victim of a 
wretch with whom Ronquerolles, Montriveau, and de 
Marsay shake hands because he helps them in their 
political schemes? Has not Madame d’Aiglemont been 
on the verge of the grave? Would she be alive now but 
for my brother’s care? 

Science is the world’s accomplice in these crimes, for 
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which there is no tribunal. No one, it would seem, ever 
dies of grief, or despair, or love, or hidden poverty, or hopes 
fruitlessly cherished, perpetually uprooted and replanted ! 
The new nomenclature has ingenious words that account 
for everything : gastritis, pericarditis, the thousand femi- 
nine ailments of which the names are spoken in a whisper, 
are mere passports to the coffin on which hypocritical 
tears are shed, to be soon wiped away by the lawyer. 

Is there behind all this woe some law of which we 
know nothing? Must the man who lives to a hundred 
ruthlessly strew the ground with the dead and see every- 
thing destroyed that he may live, just as the millionaire 
absorbs the efforts of a thousand minor industries? Is 
there a strong and venomous type of life which is fed on 
these sweet and gentle creatures? Good God! Was 
I then one of that race of tigers? Remorse clawed at 
my heart with burning fingers, and tears ran down my 
cheeks as I turned into the avenue to Clochegourde, on 
a damp October morning that brought the dead leaves 
down from the poplars planted under Henriette’s direc- 
tions — that avenue where I had seen her wave her 
handkerchief as though to call me back. 

Was she still alive? Might I yet feel her two white 
hands laid on my prostrate head? In that moment I paid 
the price of every pleasure Arabella had given me, and 
I thought them dearly bought! I swore never to see 
her again, and took an aversion for England. Though 
Lady Dudley is a distinct variety of the species, I 
involved every Englishwoman in the black cerecloth of 
my condemnation. 

On entering the grounds I had another shock. . I 
found Madeleine, Jacques, and the Abbé de Dominis all 
kneeling at the foot of a wooden cross that stood on the 
corner of a plot of ground which had been included in 
the park at the time when the gate was erected. Neither 
the Count nor the Countess had wished to remove it. 
I sprang out of the chaise, went up to them bathed in 
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tears, my heart wrung at the sight of these two young 
things and the solemn priest beseeching God. The old 
huntsman was there too, standing bareheaded a few 
paces away. 

‘Well, Monsieur?’ said I to the Abbé as I kissed 
Madeleine and Jacques on the brow ; but they gave me 
a cold glance and did not interrupt their prayers. 

The Abbé rose, I took his arm to lean on him, asking 
him: ‘Is she still living?’ He bent his head mildly 
and sadly. 

‘Speak, I entreat you, in the name of Our Saviour’s 
Passion! Why are you praying at the foot of this 
cross? Why are you here and not with her? Why 
are the children out in this cold morning? Tell me every- 
thing, that I may not blunder fatally in my ignorance.’ 

‘For some days past Madame la Comtesse will only 
see her children at fixed hours.—Monsieur,’ he went on 
after a pause, ‘ you may perhaps have to wait some hours 
before you can see Madame de Mortsauf: she is terribly 
altered! But it will be well to prepare her for the 
interview; you might cause her some increase of suffering 
—as to death, it would be a mercy !” 

I pressed the holy man’s hand; his look and voice 
touched a wound without reopening it. 

‘We are all praying for her here,’ he went on, ‘for 
she, so saintly, so resigned, so fit to die, has for the last 
few days had a secret horror of death ; she looks at us who 
are full of life with eyes in which, for the first time, 
there is an expression of gloom and envy. Her delusions 
are, I think, not so much the result of a fear of dying 
as of a sort of inward intoxication—the faded flowers 
of her youth rotting as they wither. Yes, the angel of 
evil is struggling with Heaven for that beautiful soul. 
Madame is going through her agony in the garden ; her 
tears mingle with the white roses that crowned her head 
as a daughter of Jephtha, though married, and that have 
fallen one by one. 
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‘Wait a little while ; do not let her see you yet; you 
will bring in the glitter of the Court, she will see in 
your face a reflection of worldly enjoyments, and you 
will add to her regrets. Have pity on a weakness which 
God Himself forgave to HisSon made man. Though 
what merit indeed should we have in triumphing where 
there was no adversary? Allow us, her director and 
myself, two old men whose ruins cannot offend her 
sight, to prepare her for this unlooked-for interview, and 
emotions which the Abbé Birotteau had desired her to 
forgo. But there is in the things of this world an 
invisible warp of celestial causation which a religious 
eye can discern, and, since you have come here, you 
have perhaps been guided by one of the stars which shine 
in the moral sphere and lead to the tomb as they did to 
the manger.’ 

And then he told me, with the unctuous eloquence 
that falls on the spirit like dew, that for the last six 
months the Countess’s sufferings had increased every 
day, in spite of all Origet could do for her. The doctor 
had come to Clochegourde every evening for two months, 
striving to snatch this prey from death, for the Countess 
had said to him: ‘Save me!’ 

‘But to cure the body the heart must be cured!’ the 
old physician had one day exclaimed. 

‘As the malady increased the gentle creature’s words 
became bitter,’ the Abbé de Dominis went on. ‘She 
cries out to earth to keep her, rather than to God to 
take her; then she repents of murmuring against the 
decrees of the Most High. ‘These alternations rend her 
heart, and make the conflict terrible between body and 
soul. Often it is the body that conquers. 

*“'You have cost me dear!” she said one day to 
Madeleine and Jacques, sending them away from her 
bedside. But in the next breath, called back to God by 
seeing me, she spoke these angelic words to Made- 
moiselle Madeleine: “ The happiness of others becomes 
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the joy of those who can no longer be happy.” And her 
accent was so pathetic that I felt my own eyes moisten, 
She falls indeed, but each time she rises again nearer 
to Heaven.’ 

Struck by the successive messages sent to me by fate, 
all leading up, in this vast concert of woe, through 
mournful modulations, to the funereal thema, the great 
cry of dying love, I exclaimed— 

‘Then you do believe that this beautiful lily, cut off 
in its prime, will bloom again in Heaven?’ 

© You left her as a flower,’ he replied, ‘ but you will find 
her burnt, purified in the fire of sorrow, as pure as a 
diamond still lying hidden in rubbish. Yes, that brilliant 
spirit, that angelical star, will emerge glorified from the 
clouds about it, to pass into the realms of light.’ 

Just as I pressed the hand of this apostolic man, my 
heart overpowered with gratitude, the Count’s perfectly 
white head was seen outside the house, and he flew to 
meet me with a gesture of great surprise. 

‘She was right! Hereheis. “Félix, Félix, Félix !— 
Félix is come!” Madame de Mortsauf cried out—My 
dear fellow,’ he added, with looks distraught by terror, 
‘ death is here. Why did it not take an old lunatic like 
me, whom it had already laid hands on ?’ 

I walked on to the house, summoning all my 
courage; but on the threshold of the long corridor 
through the house, from the lawn to the terrace steps, I 
was met by the Abbé Birotteau. 

‘Madame la Comtesse begs you will not go to her 
yet,’ said he, 

Looking round me I saw the servants coming and 
going, all very busy, dizzy with grief, and evidently 
startled by the orders delivered to them through Manette. 

‘What is the matter?’ said the Count, irritated by 
this bustle, not only from a dread of the terrible end, 
but as a consequence of his naturally petulant temper. 

© A sick woman’s caprice,’ replied the Abbé. * Madame 
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la Comtesse does not choose to receive Monsieur le 
Vicomte in the state she isin. She talks of dressing.— 
Why contradict her ?’ 

Manette went to call Madeleine, and a few minutes 
later we saw her come out again from her mother’s 
room. As we walked, all five of us—Jacques and his 
father, the two Abbés and I—in perfect silence along the 
front to the lawn, we went beyond the house. I looked 
by turns at Montbazon and at Azay, contemplating the 
yellowing valley, in mourning as it seemed, and respond- 
ing, as it ever did, to the feelings that agitated me. 

I suddenly saw the dear ‘ Mignonne’ running to seek 
autumn flowers, gathering them to compose a nosegay, 
no doubt ; and thinking of all that was conveyed by this 
reflection of my loving attentions, a strange, indescribable 
sensation came over me, I tottered, my eyes grew dim, 
and the two priests between whom I was walking carried 
me to the low parapet of a terrace where I sat for some 
time, broken as it were, but without entirely losing 
consciousness. 

‘Poor Félix!’ said the Count. ‘She said you were 
aoe be written to; she knows how much you love 
her!” 

Though prepared to suffer, I had found myself too 
weak to bear a contemplation which summed up all my 
happy memories. ‘There,’ thought I to myself, ‘ there 
lies the heath, as dry as a skeleton, in the grey daylight, 
and in the midst of it there used to be one lonely flower- 
ing shrub which, in my walks of old, I could never 
admire without a shudder of ill-omen, for it was the 
emblem of this dreadful day !’ 

Everything was dejected about the little mansion, 
formerly so lively, so busy. Everything mourned, 
everything spoke of despair and neglect. The paths 
were but half raked, work begun had been left un- 
finished, the labourers stood idle gazing at the house. 
Though the vintage was being gathered, there was no 
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noise, no chatter of tongues. The vineyards seemed 
deserted, so profound was the silence. 

We walked on, grief repressing commonplace words, 
but listening to the Count, the only one of us who could 
talk. Having said the things which his mechanical 
affection for his wife dictated, from sheer habit and 
tendency of mind, he began finding fault with the 
Countess. His wife had never chosen to take any care 
of herself nor to listen when he gave her good counsel ; 
he had discerned the first symptoms of her illness, for he 
had studied them in himself, he had physicked and cured 
himself with no aid but that of a strictly regulated diet 
and the avoidance of any strong emotion. He could 
perfectly well have cured the Countess, but a husband 
cannot take on himself such a responsibility, especially 
when he is so unhappy as to find his experience treated 
with contempt. In spite of all he could say, the 
Countess had called in Origet for her adviser—Origet, 
who had so mismanaged him, and was killing his wife ! 
If the cause of this disease was excess of troubles, he 
certainly had been in a condition to develop it, but what 
troubles could his wife have had? ‘The Countess was 
quite happy, she had nothing to grieve or annoy her. 
Their fortune was assured, thanks to his care and his 
good management ; he allowed Madame de Mortsauf to 
reign supreme at Clochegourde; their children—well 
brought up, and in good health—caused them no further 
anxiety ; what then could have brought on the malady? 

And he mixed up the expression of his despair with 
the silliest accusations. Then, presently, recalled by 
some reminiscence to the admiration the noble creature 
deserved, tears started to his eyes so long since dried up. 


Madeleine came to tell me that her mother was 
ready to see me. The Abbé Birotteau came with me. 
The grave little girl remained with her father, saying 
that her mother wished to see me alone, making 
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it her excuse that the presence of several persons was 
too fatiguing. The solemnity of the moment gave me 
that strange sense of being hot within and cold on the 
surface that is so overwhelming on some great occasions 
in life. The Abbé Birotteau, one of the men whom 
God has marked for His own by clothing them in 
gentleness and simplicity, and endowing them with 
patience and mercy, drew me aside. 

‘Monsieur,’ he said, ‘ you must know that I have done 
all that was humanly possible to hinder this meeting 
between you. The salvation of that saint required it. 
I thought only of her, not of you. Now that you are 
going once more to see her, whose door ought to be 
held against you by angels, I must inform you that I 
intend to be present to protect her against you, and 
perhaps against herself! Respect her feeble state. I 
ask you to be merciful, not as a priest, but as a humble 
friend of whom you knew not, and who would fain save 
you from remorse. 

‘Our poor invalid is dying literally of hunger and 
thirst. Since the morning she has been suffering from 
the feverish irritability that precedes that dreadful end, 
and I cannot tell you how sorely she regrets leaving life. 
' The outeries of her rebellious flesh are buried in my 
heart where they wound still tender echoes ; but Mon- 
sieur de Dominis and I have assumed this religious duty 
so as to conceal the spectacle of her mental agony from 
the noble family which has lost its morning and its 
evening star. For her husband, her children, her ser- 
vants, all ask, “Where is she?” so greatly is she 
changed. 

‘When she sees you her laments will begin afresh. 
Put from you the thoughts of the man of the world, 
forget all the vanities of the heart, be to her the advo- 
cate of Heaven and not of the world. Do not suffer 
that saint to die in a moment of doubt, her last accents 
words of despair !’ 
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I made no reply. My silence filled the poor priest 
with consternation. I saw, I heard, I walked, and yet 
I was no longer on the earth. The one thought, ‘What 
can have happened? In what state shall I find her that 
everybody takes such elaborate precautions ?’ gave rise to 
apprehensions all the more torturing because they were 
undefined. That thought summed up every possible 
sorrow. 

We reached the door of her room, and the anxious 
priest opened it. I then saw Henriette, dressed in 
white, reclining on her little sofa in front of the fire- 
place; on the chimney-shelf were two vases filled with 
flowers ; there were more flowers on a table in front of 
the window.—The Abbé’s face, amazed at this unex- 
pectedly festal sight, and at the change in the room so 
suddenly restored to its original order, showed me that 
the dying woman had banished all the odious apparatus 
that surrounds a bed of sickness. She had exerted the 
last strength of a dying fever to dress her disordered 
room for the worthy reception of him whom she loved 
at this moment above all else. 

Her haggard face, under a voluminous lace wrapper, 
had the greenish pallor of magnolia flowers when they 
first open, and looked like the first outline for a portrait 
of a head we love sketched in chalk on yellow-white 
canvas; but to understand how deeply the vulture’s 
talons clutched at my heart, picture this sketch with the 
eyes finished and full of life—hollow eyes, glittering 
with unwonted light in a colourless face. She no longer 
had the calm supremacy which she had derived from 
constant victory over her griefs. Her brow, the only 
part of her face that had preserved its fine proportions, 
expressed the aggressive audacity of suppressed craving 
and threats. In spite of the waxen hues of her drawn 
face, internal fires flashed forth with an effluence that 
resembled the quivering atmosphere over the fields on a 
hot day. Her hollow temples, her sunken cheeks, 
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showed the bony structure of the face, and her white 
lips wore a smile that vaguely resembled the grin of a 
skull. Her gown, crossed over her bosom, betrayed how 
thin she had grown. The expression of her face plainly 
showed that she knew how much she was changed, and 
that it had brought her to despair. She was no longer the 
sportive Henriette, nor the sublime and saintly Madame 
de Mortsauf; but the nameless thing that Bossuet speaks 
of, struggling against annihilation, urged by hunger and 
cheated appetites, to a self-centred battle of life and death. 

I sat down by her side and took her hand to kiss it ; 
it was burning and dry. She read my pained surprise in 
the very effort I made to conceal it. Her discoloured 
lips were stretched over her ravenous teeth in an attempt 
at one of those forced smiles under which we disguise 
alike irony and vengeance, the anticipation of pleasure, 
ecstasy of soul, or the fury of disappointment. 

‘It is death, my poor Félix,’ she said ; ‘and death does 
not charm you! Hideous death—death which every 
creature, even the boldest lover, holds in horror. Love 
ceases here! I knew it full well. Lady Dudley will 
never see you shocked by such a change. Oh! why 
have I so longed for you, Félix? And at last you are 
here—and I reward your devotion by the horrible spec- 
tacle which made the Comte de Rancé turn Trappist ; 
I, who hoped to dwell in your remembrance beautiful, 
noble, like an immortal Lily, I destroy all your illusions. 
True love makes no calculations. 

‘But do not fly: stay. Monsieur Origet thought me 
much better this morning; I shall live again —be 
renewed under your eyes. And then, when I shall have 
recovered my strength a little, when I can take some 
food, I shall grow handsome again. I am but five-and- 
thirty ; I may have some years of beauty yet. Happi- 
ness renews youth, and I mean to be happy. I have 
made the most delightful plans. We will leave them all 
at Clochegourde and go to Italy together.’ 
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Tears rose to my eyes; I turned away to the table, as 
if to admire the flowers; the Abbé hastily came up to 
me and leaned over the nosegay: ‘ No tears,’ said he in 
a whisper. 

‘What, Henriette, have you ceased to love our dear 
valley?’ said I, as an excuse for my sudden move- 
ment. 

‘No,’ she said, touching my forehead with her lips 
with coaxing softness; ‘but without you it is fatal 
to me—without thee (sans toi),’? she corrected herself, 
touching my ear with her hot lips to breathe the two 
words like a sigh. 

I was dismayed by this crazy caress, which gave 
weight to the terrible hints of the two priests. My 
first surprise passed off; but though I could now 
exercise my reason, my will was not strong enough to 
restrain the nervous excitement that tormented me 
during this scene. I listened without replying, or rather 
I replied by a fixed smile and nods of assent, merely not 
to contradict her, as a mother treats her child. After 
being startled by the change in her person, I perceived 
that the woman who had once been so dignified in her 
loftiness, had now in her attitude, her voice, her 
manners, her looks, and her ideas, the artless simplicity 
of a child, the ingenuous grace, the restless movements, 
the absolute indifference to everything that is not 
itself or the object of its desire, which, in a child, cry 
out for protection. 

Is it always thus with the dying? Do they cast off 
every social disguise, as a child has not yet assumed 
them? Or was it that the Countess, on the brink of 
eternity, while rejecting every human emotion but 
love, expressed its sweet innocence after the manner of 
Chloé? 

© You will bring me health as you used to do, Félix,’ 
said she, ‘and my valley will be good tome again. How 
can I help eating anything you give me? You are 
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such a good nurse! And besides, you are so rich in 
health and strength that life is contagious from you. 

‘My dear, prove to me that I am not to die, and to 
die disappointed. They think that I suffer most from 
thirst. Oh, yes, I am very thirsty, my dear. It hurts 
me dreadfully to see the waters of the Indre; but my 
heart suffers a more burning thirst. I thirsted for you,’ 
she said in a smothered voice, taking my hands in her 
burning hands and drawing me towards her to speak the 
words in my ear. ‘My agony was that I could not see 
you. Did you not bid me live ?—I will live! I will 
ride—I, too, I will know everything—Paris, festivities, 
pleasures !” 

Oh, Natalie! this dreadful outcry, which the materi- 
alism of the senses makes so cold at a distance, made 
our ears tingle—the old priest’s and mine ; the tones of 
that beautiful voice represented the struggles of a whole 
life, the anguish of a true love always balked. 

The Countess stood up with an impatient effort, like 
a child that wants a toy. When the confessor saw his 
penitent in this mood, the poor man fell on his knees, 
clasped his hands, and began to pray. 

‘Yes, I will live!” she cried, making me stand too, 
and leaning on me; ‘live on realities and not on lies. 
My whole life has been one of lies; I have been count- 
ing them over these last days. Is it possible that I 
should die, I who have not lived? I who have never 
been to meet any one on aheath?’ She paused, seemed 
to listen, and smelt something through the very walls. 

‘Félix, the vintagers are going to dinner, and I, the 
mistress, am starving,’ she said in a childish tone. ‘It 
is the same with love; they are happy !’ 

‘ Kyrie eleison!” said the poor Abbé, who, with clasped 
hands and eyes raised to Heaven, was repeating litanies. 

She threw her arms round my neck, clasping me with 
vehemence as she said— 

‘You shall escape me no more! I mean to be loved, 
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I will be as mad as Lady Dudley, I will learn English to 
say My Dee very prettily.” She gave me a little nod, as 
she had been wont to do when leaving me, to assure me 
that she would return immediately. ‘We will dine 
together,’ said she. ‘I will go and tell Manette—’ 
But she stopped, overcome by weakness, and I laid her, 
dressed as she was, on her bed. 

‘Once before you carried me just so,’ she said, opening 
her eyes. 

She was very light, but very hot; as I held her I felt 
her whole body burning. Monsieur Deslandes came in, 
and was astonished to find the room dressed out; on 
seeing me he understood everything. 

‘We suffer much before we die, Monsieur,’ said she 
in a husky voice. 

He sat down, felt her pulse, rose hastily, spoke a few 
words to the priest in an undertone, and left the room; 
I followed him. 

‘What are you going to do?’ I asked him. 

‘To spare her intolerable torments,’ said he. ‘Who 
could have conceived of so much vitality? We cannot 
understand how she is still living. This is the forty- 
second day that the Countess has neither eaten, drunk, 
nor slept.’ 

Monsieur Deslandes sent for Manette. The Abbé 
led me into the gardens. 

‘Let us leave the doctor free,’ said he. ‘With 
Manette’s help he will wrap her in opium.—Well, you 
have heard her,’ he said, ‘if indeed it is she who yields 
to these mad impulses 

*No,’ said I, ‘it is she no more.’ 

I was stupefied with grief. As I walked on, every 
detail of this brief scene gained importance. I hastily 
went out of the little gate of the lower terrace and 
seated myself in the punt, where I ensconced myself to 
to be left alone with my thoughts. I tried to tear 
myself away from the power by which I lived; a torture 
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like that by which the Tartars were wont to punish 
adultery by wedging a limb of the guilty person into a 
cleft block, and giving him a knife wherewith to free 
himself if he did not wish to starve; a fearful penance 
through which my soul was passing, since I had to 
amputate its nobler half. My life, too, was a failure ! 
Despair suggested strange ideas. Now, I would die 
with her; again, I would cloister myself at La 
Meilleraye where the Trappists had just established 
a retreat. My clouded eyes no longer saw external 
objects. I gazed at the windows of the room where 
Henriette lay suffering, fancying I saw the light that 
burned there that night when I had dedicated myself to 
her. Ought I not to have obeyed the simple rule of 
life she had laid down for me, preserving myself hers in 
the toil of business? Had she not enjoined on me to 
become a great man, so as to preserve myself from the 
base and degrading passions to which I had given way 
like every other man? Was not chastity a sublime 
distinction which I had failed to keep? Love, as 
Arabella conceived of it, suddenly filled me with disgust. 
Just as I raised my stricken head, wondering whence 
henceforth I was to derive light and hope, a slight rustle 
disturbed the air; I looked towards the terrace and saw 
Madeleine slowly walking there, alone. While I made 
my way up to the terrace, intending to ask the dear 
child the reason of the cold look she had given me at 
the foot of the cross, she had seated herself on the 
bench ; as she saw me coming she rose, affecting not to 
have perceived me, so as not to be alone with me; her 
step was rapid and significant. She hated me. She was 
flying from her mother’s murderer. Returning to the 
house up the flight of steps I saw Madeleine standing 
motionless, listening to my approach. Jacques was 
sitting on a step, and his attitude was expressive of the 
same insensibility as had struck me when we were walk- 
ing together, leaving me possessed by such ideas as we 
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bury in a corner of the soul to return to and examine 
later, at leisure. I have observed that all those who are 
doomed to die young are calmly indifferent to burials. 

I wanted to question this melancholy soul. Had 
Madeleine kept her thoughts to herself, or had she 
communicated her hatred to Jacques? 

‘You know,’ said I, to open a conversation, ‘that you 
have in me a most devoted brother.’ 

‘Your friendship is worthless to me,’ said he. ‘I 
shall follow my mother,’ and he gave me a fierce look 
of suffering. 

‘Jacques !’ I cried, ¢ you too?’ 

He coughed and turned away; then when he came 
back he hastily showed me his bloodstained handkerchief. 

‘You understand ?’ he said. 

Thus each had a secret. As I afterwards saw, the 
brother and sister avoided each other. Henriette gone, 
everything at Clochegourde was falling into ruin. 

‘Madame is asleep,’ Manette came to tell us, happy 
to see the Countess reprieved from pain. 

In such fearful moments, though everybody knows 
the inevitable end, true affection goes crazy and clings 
to the smallest joys. The minutes are ages which we 
would gladly make ages of ease. We wish that the 
sufferer might sleep in roses, we would take their pain 
if we could; we long that the last sigh should be 
unconsciously breathed. 

‘Monsieur Deslandes had the flowers removed ; they 
were too much for Madame’s nerves,’ said Manette. 

So it was the flowers that had made her delirious ; 
she was not guilty. The loves of earthly creatures, the 
joys of fruitfulness, the yearnings of plants had intoxicated 
her with their fragrance, and had no doubt revived the 
thoughts of happy love that had slumbered within her 
from her youth. 

‘Come, Monsieur Félix,’ said Manette, ‘come and look 
at Madame; she is as lovely as an angel.’ 
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1 went back to the dying woman’s room just as the 
setting sun was gilding the gabled roofs of the Chateau 
of Azay. All was still and clear. A softened light fell 
upon the bed where Henriette lay lapped in opium. At 
this moment the body was, so to speak, annihilated ; the 
soul alone was seen in the face, as serene as a bright sky 
after astorm. Blanche and Henriette—the two beautiful 
aspects of the same woman—appeared before me, all the 
more beautiful because my memory, my mind, my 
imagination, helping nature, restored the perfection of 
each feature, to which the spirit triumphant lent fitful 
lights, coming and going and as she breathed. 

The two priests sat at the foot of the bed. The 
Count stood thunderstruck, recognising the banners of 
death floating above that adored head. I took a seat 
on the sofa she had been occupying. Then we four 
exchanged glances in which our admiration of her 
heavenly beauty mingled with tears of regret. 

The gleam of intelligence announced the return of 
God to one of his loveliest tabernacles. "The Abbé de 
Dominis and I communicated our mutual feelings by 
signs. Yes, the angels kept guard over Henriette ! 
Yes, their swords flashed above that noble brow, where 
we now saw the august stamp of virtue which of old 
had made the soul visible, as it were, holding com- 
munion with the spirits of its own sphere. The lines of 
her face were purified, every feature grew grander and 
more majestic under the invisible censers of the seraphim 
that watched over her. The green hues of physical 
torment gave way to the perfect whiteness, the dead, 
cold pallor of approaching death. 

Jacques and Madeleine came in; Madeleine gave us 
all a. thrill by the adoring impulse which made her fall 
on her knees by the bed, clasp her hands and utter the 
inspired exclamation: ‘At last! This is my mother !’ 


Jacques was smiling: he knew he was following his 
mother whither she was going. 
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‘She is reaching the haven!’ said the Abbé Birotteau. 

The Abbé de Dominis looked at me, as much as to 
say: ‘Did I not tell you that the star would rise 
effulgent ?’ 

Madeleine kept her eyes riveted on her mother, 
breathing with her breath, echoing her faint sighs, the 
last thread that held her to life, we counting them with 
dread lest it should break at each effort. Like an angel 
at the gates of the sanctuary the young girl was at once 
eager and calm, strong and prostrate. 

At this moment the Angelus rang out from the village 
belfry ; the waves of mellowed air brought up the sound 
in gusts, announcing that at this hour all Christendom 
was repeating the words spoken by the. angel to the 
woman who made reparation for the sins of her sex. 
This evening the 4ve Maria came to us as a greeting 
from Heaven. ‘The prophecy was so sure, the event so 
near, that we melted into tears. 

‘The murmurous sounds of the evening—a melodious 
breeze in the leaves, the last twitter of the birds, the 
buzz and hum of insects, the voice of waters, the plain- 
tive cry of the tree-frog—all the land was taking leave 
of the loveliest lily of this valley and her simple, rural 
life. The religious poetry of the scene, added to all this 
natural poetry, so well expressed a chant of departure 
that our sobs began again. 

Though the bedroom door was open, we were so lost 
in this terrible contemplation, trying to stamp on our 
minds the memory of it, for ever, that we did not observe 
all the servants of the house kneeling in a group outside 
and putting up fervent prayers. All these poor souls, 
accustomed to hope, had thought they should still keep 
their mistress, and these unmistakable signs overwhelmed 
them, At a sign from the Abbé Birotteau the old hunts- 
man went to fetch the Curé of Saché. The doctor, 
standing by the bed, as calm as science, holding his 
patient’s torpid hand, had signed to the confessor to 
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express that this sleep was the last hour of ease that was 
given to the recalled angel. The moment had come 
for administering the last sacraments of the Church. 

At nine o’clock she gently awoke and looked at us in 
mild surprise ; we saw our idol in all the beauty of her 
best days. 

© Mother, you are too beautiful to die, life and health 
are coming back to you!’ cried Madeleine. 

‘My dear daughter, I shall live—but in you,’ said she, 
with a smile. 

Then came heart-rending farewells from the mother to 
the children, and from the children to the mother. 
Monsieur de Mortsauf kissed his wife piously on the 
brow. ‘The Countess flushed as she saw me. 

‘Dear Félix,’ said she, ‘this is, I believe, the only 
grief I shall ever have given you! But forget all] may 
have said to you, poor crazed thing as] was!’ She held 
out her hand ; I took it to kiss, and she said with a smile 
of virtue—‘ As of old, Félix ?” 

Weall left the room, and remained in the drawing- 
room while the sick woman made her last confession. I 
sat down next to Madeleine. In the presence of them 
all, she could not avoid me without being rude; but, as 
her mother used, she looked at no one, and kept silence 
without once raising her eyes to mine. 

‘ Dear Madeleine,’ said I in a low voice, ‘ what griev- 
ance have you against me? Why such coldness when, 
in the presence of death, we ought to be friends?’ 

‘I fancy I can hear what my mother is saying at this 
moment,’ replied she, putting on the expression that 
Ingres had given to his ‘ Mother of God,’ the mourning 
Virgin preparing to protect the World in which her Son 
is about to perish. 

‘Then you condemn me at the moment when your 
mother is absolving me, supposing me to be guilty.’ 

‘You, andalways you!’ She spoke with unreasoning 
hatred, like that of a Corsican, as implacable as all judg- 
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ments are that are pronounced by those who, not know- 
ing life, admit no extenuation of the sins committed 
against the laws of the heart. 

An hour passed in utter silence. The Abbé Birotteau 
came in after hearing the Comtesse de Mortsauf’s general 
confession, and we all went into her room again. Hen- 
riette, in obedience to one of the ideas that occur to 
noble souls, all sisters in purpose, had been robed in a 
long garment that was to serve as her winding-sheet. 
We found her sitting up in bed, beautiful with expiation 
and hope; I saw in the fireplace the black ashes of my 
letters which had just been burnt ; a sacrifice she would 
not make, the confessor told me, till she was at the point 
of death. She smiled at us all—her old smile. Her eyes, 
moist with tears, were, we saw, finally unsealed; she 
already saw the celestial joys of the promised land. 

‘Dear Félix,’ she said, holding out her hand and 
pressing mine. ‘Stay. You must be present at one of 
the closing scenes of my life, which will not be one of 
the least painful of all, but in which you are intimately 
concerned.’ 

She made a sign, and the door was shut. By her 
desire the Count sat down; the Abbé Birotteau and I 
remained standing. With Manette’s assistance the 
Countess got up and knelt down before the astonished 
Count, insisting on remaining there. Then, when 
Manette had left the room, she raised her head, which 
she had bent, resting it on his knees. 

‘Though I have always been a faithful wife to you,’ 
said she in a broken voice,‘I have perhaps, Monsieur, 
failed in my duties. I have prayed to God to give me 
strength to ask your forgiveness of my faults. I have 
perhaps devoted to the cares of a friendship outside my 
home, attentions more affectionate than I owed even to 
you. Perhaps I have annoyed you by the comparisons 
you may have drawn between those cares, those thoughts, 
and such as I have given to you. I have known,’ she 
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said in a very low voice, ‘a great friendship, which no 
one, not even he who was its object, ever wholly knew. 
Though I have been virtuous by all human law, a blame- 
less wife to you, thoughts—voluntary or involuntary— 
have found their way into my mind, and I fear I may 
have cherished them too gladly. But as I have always 
loved you truly, and have been your obedient wife, as the 
clouds passing across the sky have never darkened its 
clearness, you behold me craving your blessing with an 
unsullied brow. I can die without a bitter pang if 
I may hear from your lips one loving word for your 
Blanche, the mother of your children, and if you will 
forgive all these things, which she did not forgive her- 
self till she had received the absolution of the tribunal to 
which we all bow.’ 

‘Blanche, Blanche,’ cried the old man, suddenly burst- 
ing into tears over his wife’s head, ‘do you want to 
kill me?’ 

He raised her in his arms with unwonted strength, 
and clasping her to him, ‘Have I no forgiveness to 
ask?” he wenton. ‘Havel not often been harsh? Are 
you not magnifying a child’s scruples?’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said she. ‘But be tender, my dear, to the 
weakness of the dying ; soothe my soul. When you are 
in the hour of death you will remember that I blessed 
you as we parted.’ 

‘Will you allow me to leave to our friend here this 
pledge of deep regard ?’ said she, pointing to a letter on 
the chimney-shelf. ‘ He is now my adopted son, nothing 
more, ‘The heart, my dear Count, has its bequests to 
make ; my last words are to impress on our dear Félix 
certain duties to be carried out; I do not think I have 
expected too much of him—grant that I may not have 
expected too much of you in allowing myself to be- 
queath to him a few thoughts. I am still a woman,’ 
she said, bowing her head with sweet melancholy ; ‘after 
being forgiven, I ask a favour.—Read it, but not till 
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after my death,’ she added, handing me the mysterious 
manuscript. 

The Count saw his wife turn paler ; he lifted her, and 
himself carried her to the bed, where we gathered round 
her. 

‘ Félix,’ said she, ‘I may have done you some wrong. 
I may often have given you pain by leading you to hope 
for joys I dared not give; but is it not to my courage 
as a wife and as a mother that I owe the comfort of 
dying reconciled to you all? So you too will forgive me, 
you who have so often accused me, and whose injustice 
was a pleasure to me.’ 

The Abbé Birotteau put his finger to his lips. At 
this hint the dying woman bowed her head ; weakness 
was too much for her ; she waved her hands to express 
that the priest, the children, and the servants were to be 
admitted ; then, with a commanding gesture to me, she 
pointed to the Count, quite crushed, and her children as 
they entered. The sight of that father, whose insanity 
none knew save herself and me, the guardian now of 
these delicate creatures, inspired her with mute entreaties 
which fell on my soul like sacred fire. Before receiving 
extreme unction she begged pardon of her servants for 
being sometimes rough with them, she asked their 
prayers, and commended each separately to the Count. 
She nobly confessed that, during the past few months, 
she had uttered complaints little worthy of a Christian, 
which might have scandalised her dependants. She had 
been cold to her children, and had given way to unseemly 
sentiments ; but she ascribed to her intolerable sufferings, 
this want of submission to the will of God. 

Finally, she publicly thanked the Abbé Birotteau, 
with touching and heartfelt effusiveness, for having 
shown her the vanity of all earthly things. 

When she ceased speaking all began to pray, and the 
Curé of Saché administered the Viaticum. A few 
minutes later her breathing became difficult, a cloud 
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dimmed her eyes, though she presently opened them 
again to give me a last look, and she died in the presence 
of us all, hearing perhaps the chorus of our sobs. 

At the moment when she breathed her last sigh—the 
last pang of a life that was one long pain, I felt myself 
struck by a blow which paralysed all my faculties. 

The Count and I remained by the bed of death all 
night, with the two Abbés and the Curé, watching the 
dead by the light of the tapers, as she lay on the 
mattress, calm now, where she had suffered so much. 

This was my first personal knowledge of death. I 
sat the whole night through, my eyes fixed on Henriette, 
fascinated by the pure expression given by the stilling 
of every tempest, by the pallor of the face in which I 
still read numberless affections, which could no longer 
respond to my love. 

What majesty there is in that silence and coldness ! 
How many reflections do they utter! What beauty in 
that perfect repose, what command in that motionless 
sleep! All the past is there, and the future has begun. 
Ah! I loved her as well in death as I had in life. 

In the morning the Count went to bed, the three 
weary priests fell asleep at that hour of exhaustion, so 
well known to all who have watched through a night. 
And then, alone with her, I could, unseen, kiss her 
brow with all the love she had never allowed me to 
express. 


On the next day but one, in a cool autumn morning, 
we followed the Countess to her last home. She was 
borne to the grave by the old huntsman, the two 
Martineaus, and Manette’s husband. We went down 
the road I had so gleefully come up on the day when I 
returned to her, We crossed the valley of the Indre to 
reach the little graveyard of Saché—a humble village 
cemetery, lying at the back of the church on the brow 
of a hill, where she had desired to be buried, out of 
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Christian humility, with a plain cross of black wood, 
like a poor labouring woman, as she had said. 

When, from the middle of the valley, I caught sight 
of the village church and the graveyard, I was seized 
with a convulsive shudder. Alas! we each have a 
Golgotha in our life, where we leave our first three and 
thirty years, receiving then a spear-thrust in our heart, 
and feeling on our head a crown of thorns in the place 
of the crown of roses: this hill was to me the Mount 
of Expiation. 

We were followed by an immense crowd that had 
collected to express the regrets of the whole valley, 
where she had silently buried endless acts of benevolence. 
We knew from Manette, whom she trusted entirely, 
that she economised in dress to help the poor when 
her savings were insufficient. Naked children had been 
clothed, baby-linen supplied, mothers rescued, sacks of 
corn bought of the millers in winter for helpless old 
men, a cow bestowed on a poverty-stricken household ; 
in short, all the good works of a Christian, a mother, a 
lady bountiful; and sums of money given to help loving 
couples to marry, or to provide substitutes for young 
men drawn by the conscription, touching gifts from the 
loving soul that had said: ‘ The happiness of others be- 
comes the joy of those who can no longer be happy.’ 

These facts, talked over every evening for the last 
three days, had brought together a vast throng. 1 
followed the bier with Jacques and the two Abbés. 
According to custom neither Madeleine nor the Count 
was present; they remained alone at Clochegourde. 
Manette insisted on coming. 

‘Poor Madame! poor Madame! she is happy now!’ 
I heard many times spoken through sobs. 

At the moment when the procession turned off from 
the road to the mills there was an unanimous groan, 
mingled with weeping that was enough to make one 
think that the valley had lost its soul. 
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The church was full of people. After the service we 
went to the cemetery where she was to be buried close 
to the cross. When [heard the stones and gravel rattle 
on the coffin my strength failed me. I had to ask the 
Martineaus to support me, and they led me half dead to 
the Chateau of Saché: there the owners politely offered 
me shelter, which accepted. I confess I could not endure 
to return to Clochegourde ; I would not go to Frapesle 
whence I could see Henriette’s home. Here I was 
near her. 

I spent some days in a room whose windows over- 
looked the tranquil and solitary coombe of which I have 
spoken ; it is a deep ravine in the hills, overgrown with 
secular oaks, and down it a torrent rushes in heavy rains. 
The scene was suited to the severe and solemn medita- 
tions to which I gave myself up. 

In the course of the day following that fatal night, I 
had seen how intrusive my presence at Clochegourde 
would be. The Count had given way to violent feel- 
ings at Henriette’s death; still, the dreadful event was 
expected, and in the depths of his heart there was a 
prepared calmness verging on indifference. I had more 
than once seen this, and when the Countess had given 
me the letter I dared not open, when she spoke of her 
affection for me, this man, suspicious as he was, had not 
given me the fulminating glance I had expected. He 
had ascribed his wife’s words to the excessive delicacy of 
her conscience, which he knew to be so pure. 

This selfish insensibility was but natural. The souls 
of these two beings had been no more wedded than their 
bodies, they had never had that incessant intimacy which 
renews feeling; they had no communion of griefs or 
joys, those close ties which, when they are broken, leave 
us sore at so many points, because they are one with every 
fibre, because they are rooted in every fold of the heart, 
while soothing the soul which sanctions every such tie. 

Madeleine’s hostility closed Clochegourde to me. 
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This stern young thing was not inclined to come to 
terms with her aversion, over her mother’s grave ; and I 
should have been dreadfully uncomfortable between the 
Count, who would have talked of himself, and the 
mistress of the house, who would have made no secret 
of her invincible dislike. And to live on such terms 
there—where of old the very flowers had caressed me, 
where the terrace steps were eloquent, where all my 
memories lent poetry to the balconies, the parapets, the 
balustrades and terraces, to the trees, and to every point 
of view ; to be hated where all had been love! I could 
not endure the thought. So my mind was made up 
from the first. ‘This then, alas! was the end of the 
strongest love that ever dwelt in the heart of man. In 
the eyes of strangers my conduct would seem blame- 
worthy, but it had the sanction of my conscience. 

This is the outcome of the finest sentiments, the 
greatest dramas of youth. We all set forth one fine 
morning, as I had started from Tours for Clochegourde, 
annexing the world, our heart craving for love; then, 
when our treasure has been through the crucible, when 
we have mixed with men, and known events, it all seems 
unaccountably small, we find so little gold among the 
ashes. Such is life—life in its reality !—a great deal of 
aspiration, a small result. 

I meditated on myself at great length, wondering 
what I could do after a blow that had cut down all 
my flowers.—I determined to rush into politics and 
science, by the tortuous paths of ambition, to cut women 
out of my life entirely, and be a statesman—cold, passion- 
less, faithful to the saint I had loved. My thoughts 
went far away, out of sight, while my eyes were fixed 
on the glorious background of golden oaks with their 
sombre heads and feet of bronze.—I asked myself 
whether Henriette’s virtue had not been mere ignorance, 
whether I were really guilty of her death. I struggled 
against the burthen of remorse. At last, one limpid 
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autumn day, under one of heaven’s latest smiles, so 
lovely in Touraine, I read the letter which, by her 
instructions, I was not to open before her death—and I 
read as follows :— 


Madame de Mortsauf to the Vicomte Félix de Vandenesse. 


‘ Félix, friend too much beloved, I must now open my 
heart to you, less to tell you how well I love you than 
to show you the extent of your obligations, by revealing 
the depth and severity of the wounds you have made in 
it. At this moment, when I am dropping, exhausted by 
the fatigues of the journey, worn out by the strokes I 
have received in the fight, the woman, happily, is dead, 
the mother alone survives. You will see, my dear, 
how you were the first cause of my woes. Though I 
afterwards submitted, not unwillingly, to your blows, I 
am now dying of a last wound inflicted by you; but 
there is exquisite delight in feeling oneself crushed by 
the man one loves. 

‘Before long my sufferings will, no doubt, rob me of 
my strength, so I take advantage of the last gleam of 
intelligence to implore you, once more, to fill the place 
towards my children of the heart you have robbed them 
of. IfI loved you less, I should lay this charge on you 
authoritatively, but I would rather leave you to assume 
it out of saintly repentance, and also as a perpetuation of 
your love for me. Has not our love been always mingled 
with repentant reflections and expiatory fears? And we 
love each other still, I know it. 

‘ Your fault is fatal, not so much through your own 
act as through the importance I have given it in my own 
heart. Did I not tell you that I was jealous—jealous 
unto death? Well, I am dying. Yet, be comforted. 
We have satisfied human law. The Church, through 
one of its purest speakers, has assured me that God 
will show mercy to those who have sacrificed their natural 
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weakness to the commandments. So let me, my beloved, 
tell you all, for I would not keep a single thought from 
you. What I shall confess to God in my last hour, you 
too must know who are the king of my heart, as He is 
the King of Heaven. 

‘Until the ball given to the Duc d’Angouléme, the 
only one I ever went to, marriage had left me in the 
perfect ignorance which gives a maiden’s soul its angelic 
beauty. I was, indeed, a mother, but love had given me 
none of its permitted pleasures. How was it that this 
happened? I know not; nor do I know by what law 
everything in me was changed in an instant. Do youstill 
remember your kisses? “They mastered my life, they 
burnt into my soul. The fire in your blood awoke the 
fire in mine; your youth became one with my youth; 
your longing entered into my heart. When I stood up 
so proudly, I felt a sensation for which I know no word 
in any language, for children have found no word to 
express the marriage of their eyes to the light, or the 
kiss of life on their lips. Yes, it was indeed the sound 
that first roused the echo, the light flashing in darkness, 
the impulse given to the universe—at least, it was as 
instantaneous as all these; but far more beautiful, for 
it was life to a soul! I understood that there was 
in the world something I had never known, a power 
more glorious than thought ; that it was all thought, all 
power, a whole future in a common emotion. I was 
now no more than half a mother. This thunderbolt, 
falling on my heart, fired the desires that slept there 
unknown to me; I suddenly understood what my aunt 
had meant when she used to kiss my brow, and say, 
“ Poor Henriette ! ” 

‘On my return to Clochegourde, the spring-time, the 
first leaves, the scent of flowers, the pretty fleecy clouds, 
the Indre, the sky, all spoke to me in a tongue I had 
never yet understood, and which restored to my soul 
some of the impetus you had given to my senses. If 
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you have forgotten those terrible kisses, 1 have never 
been able to efface them from my memory: I am dying 
of them ! 

‘Yes, every time I have seen you since, you have 
revived the impression ; I have thrilled from head to foot 
when I saw you, from the mere presentiment of your 
coming. Neither time nor my firm determination has 
been able to quench this insistent rapture. I involuntarily 
wondered, What then must pleasure be? Our exchange 
of glances, your respectful kisses on my hands, my arm 
resting in yours, your voice in its tender tones, in short, 
the veriest trifles disturbed me so violently that a cloud 
almost always darkened my sight, and the hum of my 
rebellious blood sang in my ears. Oh! if in those 
moments when I was colder to you than ever, you had 
taken me in your arms, I should have died of happiness. 
Sometimes I have longed that you might be over bold— 
but prayer soon drove out that evil thought. Your 
name spoken by my children filled my heart with hotter 
blood which mounted in a flush to my face, and I 
would lay snares for poor little Madeleine, to make her 
mention it, so dearly did I love the surge of that 
emotion. 

‘How can I tell you all? Your writing had its 
charms; I gazed at your letters as we study a portrait. 
And if, from that first day you had such a fateful power 
over me, you may imagine, my friend, that it must have 
become infinite when you allowed me to read to the 
bottom of your soul. What ecstasy was mine when I 
found you so pure, so perfectly true, gifted with such 
great qualities, capable of such great things, and already 
so sorely tried! A man anda child, timid and brave! 
What joy it was to find that we had been dedicated to 
a common suffering ! 

From that evening when we confided in each other, 
to lose you was death to me; I kept you near me out 
of selfishness, I was deeply touched to find that Mon- 
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sieur de la Berge was certain that I should die of your 
absence ; he then had read my heart. He decided that 
I was indispensable to my children and to the Count; 
he desired me not to forbid you the house, for I promised 
him to remain pure in deed and thought. “Thought is 
involuntary,” said he, “but it may be guarded in the 
midst of torments.” ‘‘IfI think,” said I, “all will be 
lost; save me from myself! He must stay near me but 
I must remain virtuous—help me!” 

‘The good old man, though most severe, was indulgent 
to my honest purpose: ‘‘ you can love him asa son, and 
look forward to his marrying your daughter,” said he. 

‘I bravely took up a life of endurance that I might 
not lose you, and suffered gladly when I was sure that 
we were called to bear the same burthen. Ah, God! 
I remained neutral, faithful to my husband, and never 
allowing you, Félix, to take a step in your dominion. 
The frenzy of my passions reacted on my faculties. I 
regarded the trials inflicted on me by Monsieur de 
Mortsauf as expiations, and endured them with pride to 
outrage my guilty wishes. Of old I had been prone to 
discontent, but after you came to be near us I recovered 
some spirit, which was a satisfaction to Monsieur de 
Mortsauf. But for the strength you lent me I should 
long ago have sunk under the inward life I have told you 
of. Yes, you have counted for much in the doing of 
my duty. It is the same with regard to the children ; 
I felt I had robbed them of something, and I feared I 
could never do enough for them. Henceforth my life 
was one continued anguish that I cherished. Feeling 
myself less a mother, less a faithful wife, remorse made 
its abode in my heart, and for fear of failing in my 
duties I constantly overdid them. Hence, to save my- 
self, I set Madeleine between us, intending you for each 
other, and thus raising a barrier between you and me. 
An unavailing barrier! Nothing could repress the stress 
of feeling you gave me. Absent or present your power 
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was the same. I loved Madeleine more than Jacques, 
because Madeleine was to be yours. 

‘Still, I could not yield to my daughter without a 
struggle ; I told myself that I was but twenty-eight 
when I first met you, and that you were nearly twenty- 
two. I abridged distances, I allowed myself to indulge 
false hopes. Oh, my dear Felix, I make this confession 
to spare you some remorse; partly, perhaps, to show 
you that I was not insensible, that our sufferings in love 
were cruelly equalised, and that Arabella was in nothing 
my superior. I too was one of those daughters of the 
fallen race whom men love so well. 

‘There was a time when the conflict was so fearful 
that I wept all the night, and night after night; my 
hair fell out—you have that hair! You remember 
Monsieur de Mortsauf’s illness. Your magnanimity at 
that time, far from raising me, made me fall lower. 
Alas! there was a time when I longed to throw myself 
into your arms as the reward of so much heroism ; but 
that madness was brief. I laid it at the footstool of God 
during that Mass which you refused to attend. Then 
Jacques’ illness and Madeleine’s ill health seemed to me 
as threats from God, who was trying thus to recall the 
erring sheep. And your love for that Englishwoman, 
natural as it was, revealed to me secrets of which I knew 
nothing ; I loved you more than I knew I did. [I lost 
sight of Madeleine. 

‘The constant agitations of this storm-tossed life, 
the efforts I made to subdue myself with no help 
but that of religion, have laid the seeds of the dis- 
ease [ am dying of. That dreadful blow brought 
on attacks of which I would say nothing. I saw in 
teat the only possible conclusion to this unrevealed 
tragedy. 

‘I lived a whole life of passion, jealousy, fury, during 
the two months between the news given me by my 
mother of your connection with Lady Dudley and your 
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arrival here. I wanted to go to Paris, I thirsted for 
murder, I longed for the death of that woman, I was 
insensible to the affection of my children. Prayer, 
which until then had been a balm to me, had no further 
effect on my spirit. It was jealousy that made the 
breach through which death entered in. Still, I main- 
tained a placid front; yes, that time of conflict was a 
secret between God and me. 

‘When I was quite sure that I was as much loved by 
you as you were by me, and that it was nature only and 
not your heart that had made you faithless, I longed to 
live—but it was too late. God had taken me under 
His protection, in pity no doubt for a being true to 
herself, true to Him, whose sufferings had so constantly 
brought her to the gates of the sanctuary. My best- 
beloved, God has judged me, Monsieur de Mortsauf 
will no doubt forgive me, but you—will you be merciful? 
Will you listen to the voice which at this moment 
reaches you from my tomb? Will you make good the 
disasters for which we both are responsible—you, per- 
haps, less than I? You know what I would ask of you. 
Be to Monsieur de Mortsauf what a Sister of Charity is 
to a sick man: listen to him, love him,—no one will 
love him. Stand between him and his children as I have 
always done. 

‘The task will not be along one. Jacques will soon 
leave home to live in Paris with his grandfather, and you 
have promised to guide him among the rocks of the 
world. As to Madeleine, she will marry; would that 
she might some day accept you! She is all myself, and 
she is also strong in the will that I lack, in the energy 
needed in the companion of a man whose career must 
carry him through the storms of political life; she is 
clever and clear-sighted. If your destinies were united 
she would be happier than her mother has been. By 
acquiring a right to carry on my work at Clochegourde 
you would wipe out such errors as have been insufficiently 
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atoned for, though forgiven in Heaven and on earth, for 
he is generous and will forgive. 

‘I am still egotistical, you see; but is not that a proof 
of overweening love? I want you to love me in those 
that belong to me. Never having been yours by right, 
I bequeath to you my cares and duties. If you will not 
marry Madeleine, at least you will secure the repose of 
my soul by making Monsieur de Mortsauf as happy as it 
is possible for him to be. 

‘Farewell, dear son of my heart; this is a perfectly 
rational leave-taking, still full of life; the adieux of a 
soul on which you have bestowed joys so great that you 
should feel no remorse over the catastrophe they have 
led to. And I say this as I remember that you love me; 
for I am going to the home of rest, a victim to duty, and 
—which makes me shudder—I cannot go without a 
regret! God knows better than I can whether I have 
obeyed His holy laws in the spirit. I have often stumbled, 
no doubt, but I never fell, and the most pressing cause 
of my errors lay in the temptations that surrounded me. 
The Lord will see me, quaking quite as much as though 
I had yielded. 

‘Once more farewell—such a farewell as I yesterday 
bade our beloved valley, in whose lap I shall soon be 
lying, and to which you will often come, will you not? 

‘ HENRIETTE.’ 


I sat, sunk in a gulf of meditations as I here saw the 
unknown depths of her life lighted up by this last flash. 
The clouds of my selfishness vanished. So she had 
suffered as much as I—more, since she was dead. . She 
had believed that everybody else must be kind to her 
friend ; her love had so effectually blinded her that she 
had never suspected her daughter’s animosity. This 
last proof of her affection was a painful thing: poor 
Henriette wanted to give me Clochegourde and her 
daughter ! 
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Nathalie, since the dreadful day when, for the first 
time I entered a graveyard, following the remains of 
that noble creature, whom you now know, the sun has 
been less warm and bright, the night has been blacker, 
action has been less prompt with me, thought a greater 
burthen, We lay many to rest under the earth, but 
some of them, especially dear, have our heart for their 
winding-sheet, their memory is perpetually one with its 
throbs ; we think of them as we breathe; they dwell in 
us by a beautiful law of metempsychosis peculiar to love. 
There is a soul within my soul. When I do any good 
thing, when I speak a noble word, it is that soul which 
speaks and acts; all that is good in me emanates from 
that tomb as from a lily whose scent embalms the 
air. Mockery, evil speaking, all you blame in me, is 
myself. 

And now, when a cloud dims my eyes and they look 
up to Heaven after long resting on the earth, when my 
lips make no response to your words or your kindness, 
do not henceforth ask me, ‘What are you thinking 
about ?’ 

Dear Nathalie, I had ceased writing for some little 
time ; these reminiscences had agitated me too painfully. 
I must now relate the events that followed on this 
misfortune. ‘They can be told in a few words. When 
a life consists only of action and stir it is soon recorded ; 
but when it is spent in the loftiest regions of the soul 
the story must be diffuse. 

Henriette’s letter showed me one bright star of hope. 
In this tremendous shipwreck I saw an island I might 
reach.—To live at Clochegourde with Madeleine, and 
devote my life to her was a lot to satisfy all the ideas 
that tossed my soul; but I must first learn Madeleine’s 
true opinions. I had to take leave of the Count; I went 
to Clochegourde to call on him, and met him on the 
terrace. ‘There we walked together for some time. 

At first he spoke of his wife as a man who understood 
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the extent of his loss, and all the ruin it had wrought in 
his home life. But after that first cry of sorrow, he was 
evidently more anxious about the future than about the 
present. He was afraid of his daughter, who was not, 
he said, so gentle as her mother. Madeleine’s firm 
temper and a tinge of something heroical, mingling in 
her with her mother’s gracious nature, terrified the old 
man, accustomed as he was to Henriette’s tender kind- 
ness ; he foresaw meeting a will which nothing could 
bend. Still, what comforted him in his loss was the cer- 
tainty of joining his wife ere long; the agitations and 
grief of the last few days had increased his malady and 
brought on his old pains ; the conflict he foresaw between 
his authority as the father, and his daughter’s as the mis- 
tress, of the house, would fill his last days with bitterness, 
for in cases where he could contend with his wife he 
would have to give way to his child. And then his son 
would go away, his daughter would marry—what sort of 
son-in-law should he have ? 

In the course of an hour, while he talked of nothing 
but himself, claiming my friendship for his wife’s sake, I 
clearly saw before me the grandiose figure of the émigré, 
one of the most impressive types of our century. In 
appearance he was frail and broken, but life still clung 
to him by reason of his simple habits and agricultural 
occupations. 

At this moment, when I write, he still lives. 

Though Madeleine could see us pacing the terrace, 
she did not come down; she came out to the steps and 
went in again several times, to mark her disdain of me. 
I seized a moment when she had come out, to beg the 
Count to go up tothe house ; I wanted to speak to Made- 
leine, and I made a pretext of a last request left by the 
Countess ; I had no other way of seeing her, and the 
Count went to fetch her, and left us together on the 
terrace. 

‘ Dear Madeleine,’ said I, ‘I must speak a word with 
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you. Was it not here that your mother used to listen 
to me when she had less to blame me for than the cir- 
cumstances of her life? My life and happiness are, as 
you know, bound up with this spot, and you banish me 
by the coldness you have assumed instead of the brotherly 
regard which used to unite us, and which death has made 
closer by a common sorrow. Dear Madeleine, for you I 
would this instant give my life without any hope of 
reward, without your knowing it even, forso truly do we 
love the children of the women who have been good to 
us in their lifetime—you know nothing of the scheme 
which your adored mother had cherished for the last 
seven years, and which may perhaps affect your views— 
but I will take no advantage of that! All I beseech of 
you is that you will not deprive me of the right of coming 
to breathe the air on this terrace, and to wait till time 
has modified your ideas of social life. At this moment I 
would not shock them for the world. Irespect the grief 
that misleads you, for it deprives me too of the power of 
judging fairly of the position in which I find myself. 
The saint who is now watching over us will approve of 
the reserve I maintain when I only ask you to remain 
neutral, as between your own feelings and me. 

‘I love you too truly, in spite of the aversion you 
show for me, to lay a proposal before the Count, which 
he would hail with eager satisfaction. Be free. But 
by and by, consider that you will never know anybody 
in the world so well as you know me, that no man can 
bear in his heart feelings more devoted ‘ 

So far Madeleine had listened with downcast eyes, but 
she stopped me with a gesture. 

‘ Monsieur,’ said she in a voice tremulous with agita- 
tion, ‘I, too, know all your mind. But I can never 
change in feeling towards you, and I would rather drown 
myself in the Indre than unite myself with you. Of 
myself I will not speak, but if my mother’s name can 
still influence you, in her name I beg you never to come 
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to Clochegourde so long as Iam here. The mere sight 
of you occasions me such distress as I cannot describe, 
and I shall never get over it.’ 

She bowed to me with much dignity, and went up to 
the house, never looking back ; as rigid as her mother 
had been once, and once only, and quite pitiless. The 
girl’s clear sight had, though only of late, seen to the 
bottom of her mother’s heart, and her hatred of the man 
who seemed to her so fatal was increased perhaps by 
some regret at her own innocent complicity. 

Here was an impassable gulf. Madeleine hated me 
without choosing to ascertain whether I was the cause or 
the victim of her griefs; and she would, I dare say, have 
hated both her mother and me if we had been happy. 
So this fair castle of promised happiness was in ruins. 

T alone was ever to know the whole life of this noble 
unknown woman, I alone was in the secret of her feel- 
ings. I alone had studied her soul in its complete 
grandeur. Neither her mother, nor her father, nor her 
husband, nor her children had understood her. 

It is a strange thing! I can turn over that pile of 
ashes, and take pleasure in spreading them before you ; 
we may all find among them something of what has 
been dearest to us. How many families have their Hen- 
riette! How many noble creatures depart from earth 
without having met with an intelligent friend to tell 
their story, and to sound their hearts, and measure their 
depth and height! This is human life in its stern 
reality ; and often mothers know no more of their 
children than the children know ofthem, And it is the 
same with married couples, lovers, brothers and sisters. 
Could I foresee that the day would come when, over my 
father’s grave, I should go to law with Charles de Van- 
denesse, the brother to whose advancement I had so 
largely contributed? Good Heavens! How much 
may be learnt from the simplest tale ! 

When Madeleine had disappeared into the house I came 
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away heart-broken, took leave of my hospitable friends, 
and set out for Paris along the right bank of the Indre— 
the road by which I had come down the valley for the 
first time. I was sad enough as I rode through the vil- 
lage of Pont de Ruan. And yet I was now rich ; political 
life smiled upon me ; I was no longer the weary way- 
farer of 1814. Then my heart had been full of desires, 
now my eyes were full of tears ; then I had to fill up my 
life, now I felt it a desert. I was still quite young— 
nine-and-twenty—and my heart was crushed. A few 
years had been enough to rob the landscape of its” pris- 
tine glory, and to disgust me with life. You may con- 
ceive then of my emotion when, on looking back, I 
discerned Madeleine on the terrace. 

Wholly possessed by absorbing sorrow, I never thought 
of the end of my journey. Lady Dudley was far from 
my mind, when I found that I had unconsciously entered 
her courtyard. The blunder once made, I could but act 
it out. 

My habits in the house were quite marital; I went 
upstairs, gloomy in anticipation of a vexatious rupture. 
If you have ever understood the character of Lady Dudley 
you can imagine how disconcerted I felt when her butler 
showed me, as I was, in travelling dress, into a drawing- 
room where she sat splendidly dressed with a party of 
five visitors. Lord Dudley, one of the most noteworthy 
of English statesmen, was standing in front of the fire— 
elderly, starch, arrogant, cold, with the satirical expression 
he must wear in the House; he smiled on hearing my 
name. With their mother were Arabella’s two boys, 
astonishingly like de Marsay, one of the nobleman’s 
natural sons, who was sitting on the sofa by the 
Marchioness. 

Arabella, as soon as she saw me, assumed a lofty air, 
and stared at my travelling cap as if she were on the 
point of inquiring what had brought me to see her. 
She looked at me from head to foot, as she might have 
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done at some country squire just introduced to her. As 
to our intimacy, our eternal passion, her vows that she 
must die if I ever ceased to love her—all the phantasma- 
goria of Armida—it had vanished like a dream. I had 
never held her hand, I was a stranger, she did not 
know me! 

I was startled, in spite of the diplomatic coolness I was 
beginning to acquire; and any man in my place would 
have been no less so. De Marsay smiled as he looked 
at his boots, examining them with obvious significancy. 

I made up my mind at once. From any other woman 
I would have submissively accepted my discomfiture ; but 
enraged at finding this heroine, who was to die of love, 
alive and well, after laughing to scorn the woman who 
had died, I determined to meet insolence with insolence. 
She knew of Lady Brandon’s wreck; to remind her of 
it would be to stab her to the heart, even if it should turn 
the edge of the dagger. 

‘Madame,’ said I, ‘you will forgive me for coming 
to you in so cavalier a manner, when I tell you that I 
have this instant arrived from Touraine, and that Lady 
Brandon gave me a message for you which allows of no 
delay. I feared I might find that you had started for 
Lancashire ; but since you are not leaving Paris, I await 
your orders at the hour when you will condescend to 
receive me.’ 

She bowed, and I left the room. 

From that day I have never seen her excepting in 
company, where we exchange friendly bows, with some- 
timesarepartee. I rally her about the inconsolable women 
of Lancashire, and she retorts about the Frenchwomen 
who do credit to their broken hearts by attacks of 
dyspepsia. “Thanks to her good offices I have a mortal 
foe in de Marsay, whem she makes much of; and I, in 
return, say she has married father and son. 

Thus my disaster was complete. 

I took up the plan of life I had decided on during my 
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retirement at Saché. I threw myself into hard work, 
I took up science, literature, and politics. On the 
accession of Charles x., who abolished the post I had 
filled under the late King, I made diplomacy ‘my career. 
From that hour I vowed never to pay any attention to 
a woman, however beautiful, witty, or affectionate she 
might be. This conduct was a wonderful success. I 
gained incredible peace of mind, great powers of work, 
and I learnt that women waste men’s lives and think 
they have indemnified them by a few gracious words. 

However, all my fine resolutions have come to nothing 
-—you know how and why. 

Dearest Nathalie, in relating my whole life without 
reserve or concealment, as I should to myself, in con- 
fessing to you feelings in which you had no part, I 
may perhaps have vexed some tender spot of your jealous 
and sensitive heart. But what would infuriate a vulgar 
woman will be, to you, I am sure, a fresh reason for 
loving me. The noblest women have a sublime part to 
play towards suffering and aching souls, that of the Sister 
of Mercy who dresses their wounds, of the mother who 
forgives her children. Nor are artists and poets the only 
sufferers. Men who live for their country, for the 
future of nations, as they widen the circle of their 
passions and their thoughts, often find themselves in 
cruel solitude. They long to feel that by their side is 
some pure and devoted love. Believe me, they will 
know its greatness and its value. 

To-morrow I shall know whether I have made a 
mistake in loving you. 
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To Monsieur le Comte Félix de Vandenesse. 


‘Dear Count, you received as you tell me, a letter 
from poor Madame de Mortsauf which has been of some 
use in guiding you through the world, a letter to which 
you owe your high fortunes. Allow me to finish your 
education. 

‘I implore you to divest yourself of an odious habit. 
Do not imitate certain widows who are always talking 
of their first husband and throwing the virtues of the 
dear departed in the teeth of the second. I, dear Count, 
am a Frenchwoman ; I should wish to marry the whole 
of the man I loved ; now I really cannot marry Madame 
de Mortsauf. 

‘ After reading your narrative with the attention it 
deserves,—and you know what interest I feel in you— 
it strikes me that you must have bored Lady Dudley 
very considerably by holding up to her Madame de 
Mortsauf’s perfections, while deeply wounding the 
Countess by expatiating on the various resources of 
English love-making. You have now failed in tact 
towards me, a poor creature who can boast of no merit 
but that of having attracted your liking; you have 
implied that I do not love you as much as either 
Henriette or Arabella. I confess my deficiencies. I 
know them ; but why make me feel them so cruelly? 

Shall I tell you whom I pity ?—The fourth woman 
you may love. She will inevitably be required to hold 
her own against three predecessors; so, in your interest 
as much as in hers, I must warn you against the perils 
of your memory. 

‘I renounce the laborious honour of loving you. I 
should require too many Catholic or Anglican virtues, 
and I have no taste for fighting ghosts. ‘The virtues of 
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the Virgin of Clochegourde would reduce the most self- 
confident woman to despair; and your dashing horse- 
woman discourages the boldest dreams of happiness. Do 
what she may, no woman can hope to give you satisfac- 
tion in proportion to her ambition. Neither heart nor 
senses can ever triumph over your reminiscences. You 
have forgotten that we often ride out together. I have 
not succeeded in warming up the sun that was chilled 
by your Henriette’s decease ; you would shiver by my 
side. * 

‘ My friend—for you will always be my friend—beware 
of repeating these confidences which strip your dis- 
enchantment bare, dishearten love, and compel a woman 
to doubt her powers. Love, my dear friend, lives on 
mutual trustfulness. “The woman who, before she says a 
word or mounts her horse, stops to ask herself whether 
a heavenly Henriette did not speak better, or a horse- 
woman like Arabella did not display more grace, that 
woman, take my word for it, will have a trembling 
tongue and knees. 

‘You made me wish that I might receive some of 
your intoxicating nosegays—but you say you will make 
no more. ‘Thus it is with a hundred things you no 
longer dare do, with thoughts and enjoyments which 
can never again be yours. No woman, be very sure, 
would choose to dwell in your heart elbowing the 
corpse you cherish there. 

‘You beseech me to love you out of Christian charity. 
I could, I own, do much out of charity—everything but 
love. 

‘You are sometimes dull and tiresome; you dignify 
your gloom by the name of melancholy, well and good ; 
but it is intolerable, and fills the woman who loves you 
with cruel anxieties. I have come across that saint’s tomb 
too often standing between us; I have reflected, and I 
have concluded that I have no wish to die like her. If 
you exasperated Lady Dudley, a woman of the first 
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distinction, I, who have not her furious passions, fear I 
should even sooner grow cold. 

‘Put love out of the question as between you and me, 
since you no longer find happiness but with the dead, 
and let us be friends; I am willing. 

‘Why, my dear Count, you began by loving an 
adorable woman, a perfect mistress, who undertook to 
make your fortune, who procured you a peerage, who 
loved you to distraction—and you made her die of grief! 
Why, nothing can be more monstrous. Among the 
most ardent and the most luckless youths who drag their 
ambitions over the pavements of Paris, is there one who 
would not have behaved himself for ten years to obtain 
half the favours which you failed to recognise? When 
a man is so beloved, what more does he want ? 

‘Poor woman! she suffered much; and you, when 
you have made a few sentimental speeches, think you 
have paid your debt over her bier. This, no doubt, is 
the prize that awaits my affection for you. Thank you, 
dear Count, but I desire no rival on either side of the 
grave. 

‘When a man has such a crime on his conscience, the 
least he can do is not to tell! 

‘T asked you a foolish question ; it was in my part as 
a woman, a daughter of Eve. It was your part to 
calculate the results of the answer. You ought to have 
deceived me; I should have thanked you for it later. 
Have you understood wherein lies the merit of men 
who are liked by women? Do you not perceive how 
magnanimous they are when they swear that they have 
never loved before, that this is their first love? ‘Your 
programme is impossible. Lady Dudley and Madame 
de Mortsauf in one! Why, my dear friend, you might 
as well try to combine fire and water. Do you know 
nothing of women? ‘They are as they are; they must 
have the defects of their qualities. 

‘You met Lady Dudley too soon to appreciate her, 
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and the evil you say of her seems to me the revenge of 
your wounded vanity; you understood Madame de 
Mortsauf too late; you punished each for not being the 
other; what then would become of me, being neither 
one nor the other? 

‘I like you well enough to have reflected very seriously 
on your future prospects. Your look, as of the Knight 
of the Rueful Countenance, has always interested me, and 
I believe in the constancy of melancholy men, but I did 
not know that you had begun your career in the world 
by killing the loveliest and most virtuous of women. 
Well, I have been considering what remains for you to 
do; I have thought it out. I think you had better 
marry some Mrs. Shandy, who will know nothing of 
love or passion, who will never trouble her head about 
Lady Dudley or Madame de Mortsauf, nor about those 
spells of dulness which you call melancholy—when you 
are as amusing as a rainy day—and who will be the 
worthy Sister of Charity you long for. 

‘As to love—thrilling at a word, knowing how to 
wait for happiness, how to give and take it, feeling the 
myriad storms of passion, making common cause with 
the little vanities of the woman you love—my dear 
Count, give it up. You have followed the advice of 
your good angel too exactly ; you have avoided young 
women so effectually that you know nothing about 
them. Madame de Mortsauf was wise in getting you 
to a front place at once ; every woman would have been 
against you, and you would never have got one. It is 
too late now to begin your training, and to learn to say 
the things we like to hear, to be noble at appropriate 
moments, to worship our triviality when we have a fancy 
to be trivial. We are not such simpletons as you think 
us. When we love, we set the man of our choice above 
all else. Anything that shakes our faith in our own 
supremacy shakes our love. By flattering us, you flatter 
yourselves, 
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‘If you want to live in the world and mingle on equal 
terms with women, conceal with care all you have told 
me; they do not care to strew the flowers of their affec- 
tions on stones, or lavish their caresses to heal a wounded 
heart. Every woman will at once discern the shallowness 
of your heart, and you will be constantly more unhappy. 
Very few will be frank enough to tell you what I have 
told you, or good-natured enough to dismiss you without 
rancour and offer you their friendship, as she now does 
who still remains your sincere friend. 


S NATHALIE DE MANERVILLE.’ 


Paris, October 1835. 


THE END 
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